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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Verax has recently in his travels 
through Warwickshire visited Butler’s 
~d Boteler’s) Marston, in that county. 

e ancient manor place of the family of 
Woodward, in that village, is nearly a 
ruinous pile. Understanding that it has 
for some centuries been the estate of that 
ancient family, which is said to be extinct, 
our correspondent would be obliged by 
an account of that family, one of whom, 

r. Woodward, in 1727 founded a lecture- 
ship on Geology at Cambridge, of which 
Professor Sedgwick is the present lecturer. 

F. would be glad to be informed when 
the custom of tolling the passing bell pre- 
viously to the death of any one ceased 
generally ? 

Mrs. B. of St. Alban’s has very kindly 
pointed out a much fuller account than 
can be found elsewhere of the ceremony 
of ‘‘ ladies taking their chamber,’’ in the 
4th volume of Miss Strickland’s Queens 
of England, in the case of Elizabeth of 
York, queen of Henry the Seventh. On 


this subject see Gent. Mag. for July 1844, 


pp. 23, 247. 

E. F. has in his possession a small brass 
cross, on one side of which is a repre- 
sentation of the crucified Saviour, around 
his head rays of glory, above which are 
the usual letters tnz1. On the other side 
is the Blessed Virgin, the hands crossed 
on her breast, around her head five stars, 
above which are the letters vir * 1mm. 
On the arms of the cross, the dash inti- 
mating where the figure is, are viTtaN—— 
PRESTA, under the feet 1vn*’mMaA. The 
‘vir * 1MM he supposes to mean Virgo Im- 
maculata. If any of our correspondents 
will favour him with the signification of 
the others he will be much obliged. 

J. P. remarks, ‘‘In the Additions and 
Emendations to Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities, p. 925, (original edition,) 
is the following observation: P. 500, 
‘* Camps, Vegetius in making the Tertiata 


Castra one-third longer than the breadth, 
has probably misled the annotator on 
Hyginus ; for General Roy by admeasure- 
ment found the breadth to be threé-fourths 
of the length.’ This observation of the 
learned author of the Encyclopedia is 
particularly unfortunate, and should be 
expunged, as it will be found, I believe, 
that the proportions of every plane figure 
whose length is one-third more than the 
breadth, are the same as when its breadth 
is three-fourths of the length. This 
erroneous impression of the author must 
have been discovered by others; but I 
think it ought to be publicly notified.” 

In the Number of the Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. 1844 is a communication from J. P. 
(p. 247,) in which he inadvertently wrote 
ad quem instead of & quo. As this error 
is one which of course obscures, and as it 
were reverses, the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, he is very anxious that this 
notice of it should be inserted. 

May, p. 555. The late Dr. Heberden 
died in Cumberland Street, on the 19th 
Feb. aged 78: his body was interred in 
the vault of St. John’s Church, Windsor. 
Particulars of his will were given in June, 
p- 669. 

The medical volume reviewed in our 
last number, page 58, is the work of Dr. 
Moore, not Dr. Moon. 

To the Country Reaper who regrets 
the discontinuing of our monthly list of 
‘‘ New Publications,’’ we can only reply 
that the change was not adopted without 
consideration, and that our decision was 
chiefly formed upon the circumstance 
that there are several lists published 
periodically, at a low price, or even gra- 
tuitously, by publishers and others, which 
afford that species of information. The 
space thus obtained in our pages is now 
filled with matter worthy of record, which 
is not presented in the same form any 
where else. 
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New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakspere. 
By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 2 vols. 


AN ingenious gentleman has lately compared the commentators and 
crities on Shakspere to so many overgrown boys standing on heaps of 
stones, with a bust of Shakspere between them, pelting each other, while the 
visage of the poet is receiving sundry contusions and fractures from the 
erratic flight of the deadly missiles. Whether this picture is overcharged 
or altogether false, we do not say; but it is with pleasure we declare that 
Mr. Hunter is entirely free from any such imputation, 


‘* He bears no tokens of those sable streams, 
But sails far off among the swans of Thames,”’ 


and his volumes are as much distinguished for the gentlemanly and tem- 
perate remarks he makes on those from whom he differs, as they are for the 
variety of learning they display, their antiquarian research, and their 
critical acumen. They form, indeed, as valuable an addition as has for 
some years been made to the body of Shakspere criticism, and are 
evidently the result of careful and continued labours, and of a long 
familiarity with the authentic principles of philology, without which it is as 
presumptuous to come into the field of criticism, as it would be for a warrior 
to enter the place of contest without any knowledge of the use of his 
weapons, and without being accustomed to his panoply of war. His his- 
torical and antiquarian dissertations are very curious, and abounding with 
information ; and if, as will appear, we do not always agree with him in his 
conjectural criticisms, such diversity of opinion arises from the very nature 
of the subject, which cannot be defined by any strict limit, and only ex- 
eludes that which is in the highest degree improbable and absurd. For 
instance, as we have really a very great value for him, and a high estima- 
tion of his services in literature, we are as grieved to see him still persist 
in venturing in his frail and favourite vessel in the wide and turbulent 
ocean of conjecture, and mistaking a crazy sugar butt for a good Thames 
wherry, as we are to see our friend Mr. Dyce fondly carrying about an 
unfledged seagull on his fist, which he wishes to pass off for a goodly jer- 
falcon.* These, however, are the occasional caprices of learned and 





* This alludes to Mr. Dyce’s ingenious conjecture of ‘‘ staniel’’ for ‘‘scamel’’ in 
the Tempest, on which we animadverted in our last article on Shakspere. Theobald 
conjectured stannel. We suggested from an old ornithological work ‘‘ seagell.” In Suf- 
folk a distinction is made between the ‘‘ seacob”’ and ‘‘ seagull,’’ one being smaller than 
the other. The species and variety of this bird, ‘‘ the larus,’’ is extraordinarily great. 
By-the-bye, we think it would have been better if Mr. Dyce in his valuable ‘‘ Remarks "’ 
on the late editions had chosen another motto, instead of the one from Porson’s Medes, 
139, as it had been so lately used for the same purpose by Mr. Mitchell in his Arig- 
tophanes, and from the abundance of his classical stores, he might easily have selected 
one that had the brighter gloss of novelty. 
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ingenious men, and are well compensated by the solid and valuable informa- 
tion they usually bestow, as well as the sound judgment they exercise in 
their respective critical labours. To come, however, more immediately to Mr. 
Hunter's present volumes, we recommend his preface to be carefully read 
by all those who may not be as yet acquainted with the complicated diffi- 
culties attending the correction and establishment of the text of Shakspere, 
and who are hastily apt to conclude that its interpretation may be entrusted 
to the common sense of the reader, and that the critics have been inclined 
rather to display their own ingenuity than to remove the difficulties of their 





author. Now to them it will be of some advantage to listen to the follow- 


ing remarks (vide Pref. p. iv.) 


‘* Strange as the assertion may appear, 
there is scarcely an ancient manuscript of 
any reputation of any ancient author 
which does not present a purer text* than 
do the printed books, whether in quarto 
or in folio, which contain the only early 
and what may be called the authoritative 
texts of his writings. There never were 
books more carelessly superintended 
through the press ; perhaps in the whole 
annals of English typography there is no 
record of any book of any extent and any 
reputation having been dismissed from the 
press with less care and attention than 
the first folio. But the typographer ought 
not perhaps to bear the whole b‘ame. 
The manuscripts placed in the printer’s 
hands must have been ill prepared for 
him. A second edition of the folio ap- 
peared nine years after the first, while still 


his contemporaries were alive. This con- 
tains some valuable corrections, but it has 
marks of haste and carelessness peculiar 
to itself. The effect of this is that we 
have received nothing from his own time 
on which we can absolutely rely as being 
the words in their purity as they flowed 
from his pen. Not but that in the main 
what we have is what he wrote, but if 
concerning any particular passage a reason- 
able doubt is raised whether we have it as 
he left it, the doubt deserves to be con- 
sidered, and though high deference is due 
to the early copies, and especially when 
we find guartos and both folios concurring 
in the same reading, yet so strong are the 
proofs of the carelessness with which the 
impressions were made, that they can 
never be taken as evidence that is per- 


fectly conclusive.’’+ 


Mr. Hunter then proceeds to shew what is the just aim of editorial 
labours, and in what way the corrections of one necessarily beget the 
animadversions of another. When, however, a text totally free from error 
is produced the difficulties are by no means overcome, for there will remain 
obscurity of meaning to be explained, obsolete phrases and vernacular 
words to be interpreted, personal and local allusions to be illustrated, 
minute transactions to be detected, and usages and customs that were 
once universal to be sought out in distant and unfrequented districts, 
where a shadowy and faint resemblance to the original reality has not 
altogether disappeared. ‘ Again,” says Mr. Hunter, “there is a call for a 
large amount of editorial labour in tracing the Poet to the works in which 
he found the stories which have supplied him with the plots of his plays, and 
in exhibiting the manner in which he has proceeded in adapting the stories 
to dramatic purposes. Then there is that highest criticism of all, the 
illustration of the poet’s general intention and genius, the unfolding his 
design in a whole play, or in some great and prominent character, or 
universally the consonance of each of the plays with the type of his own 
mind and genius.” Such and so various are the demands which the eluci- 





* Quere Thucydides? quere Hesychius? quere Manilius? quere Nonius Mar- 
cellus ?>—ReEv. 

+ Mr. Hunter adds, ‘‘ One thing is pretty clear, that there are hardly any portions 
of the printed dramatic writings of Shakespeare which can be supposed to have been 
“superintended through the press by himself. Indeed the folios were not printed till 
Many years after his death.’’ 
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dation of the works of Shakspere make on the learning and talent of an 
editor, a demand which few or none are able to answer except in part, and 
which, therefore, requires an extensive union of labours, where the de- 
ficiencies of one may be supplied by another, and where there is at once 
room for inventive genius and unceasing industry. In the list of the 
commentators on Shakspere Mr. Hunter’s name will always fill an 
honourable place. In his conjectures he is ingenious without the rashness 
of innovation ; in his dissertations he is learned without the ostentation of 
pedantry ; and in his criticisms on his predecessors he is acute without 
severity; he can correct without arrogance, and he can concede without 
servility. We shall conclude with the parting words of his own preface, 
which will exhibit the temper and disposition in which his work has been 
constructed, and which we think must be approved by the feelings of every 
reader. 


‘That, in common with the best of the at least the harmless pleasures of my 


commentators on the writings of this great 
poet, I shall be found to have my share of 
errors and misconceptions, is most proba- 
bly the case. Iam quite prepared to hear 
of them, to acknowledge, and correct 
them. My object is simply that these 
writings, in some points now misappre- 
hended, shall be more justly understood ; 
and I hope thus to do something to enlarge 


We have now only to add that as 


countrymen, and to support the honour 
and reputation of a great author. The 
mistakes and misapprehensions will float 
on the surface, and be easily skimmed off 
by the unkindly critic, or they will sink 
to the bottom, and be for ever lost: while 
there willstill be something good and useful 
which may secure a place for a new name 
in some future Variorum.”’ 


we had previously seen and animad- 


verted on some parts of Mr. Hunter’s first volume, and as we have not 
room enough for a general review of the whole, we have in this article 
confined ourselves to the second volume, the whole of which is new to us.* 

The following observations strike as so just, that we extract them as a 
good specimen to commence with of Mr. Hunter's discrimination and 


judgment. 


‘* Shakespeare is, in the main, an his- 
torian who takes a just view of the cha- 
racters of whom he hastospeak. Perhaps 
it might be said that no writer of history 
has presented more faithful delineations of 
historical personages. After all the labour 
which has been bestowed upon the question, 
the Prince of Wales remains the same un- 
bridled youth who kept company with 


to give a different colouring to the cha- 
racter of Gloucester, he still remains the 
same ambitious, murderous, and unnatural 
person which Shakespeare has presented 
to us. The same may be said of charac. 
ters less prominent or less fully delineated. 
Shakespeare is usually borne out in his 
delineations by what can be collected con- 
cerning them from the pages of the chro- 


Falstaff and Poins. Afterall the attempts niclers, or from those of men who have 





* As we have confined our observations entirely to Mr. Hunter’s second volume, we 
of course have not noticed those emendations of the text gnd illustrations inserted in 
the first. At p. 223 he gives his explanation of ‘the delighted spirit’? in Measure 
for Measure, III. 1, asif the soul was deliyhted in having had such a beautiful habi- 
tation of the body prepared for it, and loth to be torn away. We cannot help thinking 
that ‘‘ delighted ’’ must be used in a primitive sense of ‘‘ made light,” as having ** freed 
itself from the muddy vesture of decay.’’ The conjectures of Hanmer, Thirlby, and 
Jobnson are all, as Mr. Hunter observes, very objectionable. At p. 297 Mr. Hunter 
too hastily concludes ‘‘that all notion of the woodbine entwining the honeysuckle is 
excluded, the identity of the two being put beyond doubt; ’’ but we showed in our 
notes on the passage from an old play that the honeysuckle is called the offspring of 
the woodbine,—‘‘ the amorous woodbine’s offspring,’’ and surely a parent may embrace 
her child. At p. 406, on the line in Twelfth Night,—‘ Though our silence be drawn 
from us with cars, yet peace,’ Mr. Hunter says Dr. Johnson suggests ‘ carts,’’ 
Tyrwhitt ‘‘ cables ;’’ he himself ‘‘ cart-ropes.’”” It would surely be not going so far 
from the text to suppose some inversion of the letters had taken place, and that the 
reading was ‘* Though our silence be drawn from us with racks, yet peace.’’—Rev. 











i 
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written on English history in a more phi- 
losophic spirit. No doubt there has been 
more of generalization applied to the 
ty of the fifteenth century, and by 
the philosopher may have been discerned 
the influence of the jealousy of the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate lines issuing from 
John of Gaunt on the events of the time ; 
still when all is done Beaufort will remain 
Beaufort and Margaret Margaret, little, 
if anything, removed from the characters 
as they are presented in the scenes of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare had to dis- 
charge the duty of the dramatist as well 
as of the historian: and hence it is that 
he is more to be praised for the skill and 
force with which he has delineated cha- 
racter, than for the exact accordance of 
his facts and the arrangement of them 
with the veritable testimony of history. 
Not but that in the main the occurrences 
are truly exhibited ; but this qualification, 
in the main, becomes of importance when 
we hear him held up as a great teacher of 
historic truth, and as if his testimony was 
of importance when a critic in English 
history sits down to the investigation of 
the occurrences of thatdark period of which 
Shakespeare wrote. He is not, nor did 
he even pretend to be, a critic in history, 


or over-exact in the arrangement of the 
occurrences. He even sometimes com- 

ounds an historical personage out of two. 

e had no clear idea, for instance, of the 
Montacutes.* Such kind of knowledge 
was of more difficult attainment in his 
time than now ;* for he wrote before the 
works were printed of Mill, Brooke, or 
Vincent, in which the attempt was first 
made at defining the eras of the most 
eminent persons in early English history, 
and assigning to each the events which 
belong to them. A person may justly be 
suspected of knowing but little of history, 
who professes to have got all his know- 
ledge of it from Shakespeare ; but, at the 
same time, the most critical student in the 
history of the period may contemplate, 
even for the purpose of understanding the 
history, the scenes of Shakespeare with 
advantage. Original conceptions of such 
a mind as his no one would think of de- 
spising. Flashes of light would sometimes 
present themselves piercing through the 
gloom, which the duller spirit of the mere 
historical critic would not have struck for 
itself. At least, the suggestion of such a 
mind as Shakespeare’s would deserve a re- 
spectful consideration.’’+ 


On the —— which has been raised of the religious creed and pro- 


fession of 
in his remarks on King John. 


‘« We have a passage in this Play which 
must for ever decide the question whether 
the Poet, when he wrote it, was a mem- 


hakspere, Mr. Hunter has the following judicious observation 


ber of the Roman Church, or favourable 
to any scheme for its regaining its supre- 
macy in England. The passage is this— 


And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic ; 

And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized, and worshipped as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.” —Act iii. sc. 1. 


“It is a speech of Pandulf. Shake- 
speare, it may be said, is only writing 
in the character of the speaker, as a dra- 
matist ought todo. But if he had been a 
favourer of the system which many in his 
day would gladly have seen restored, he 
would not have put into the mouth of the 


representative of the Church a doctrine 
which the enemies of the Church attributed 
to its authorities, charged them with en- 
couraging, while it is a doctrine which 
strikes at the root of all personal security, 
and is shocking to the common sense of 
right and wrong. If he had been at all 





* See also p. 106, ‘‘ The same want of strict identification of individuals in the 








series of the English titles of honour which we have had before occasion to remark is 
conspicuous in the Howards of this play (Henry VIII.) It is plain that the poet had 
no clear conception of what belonged to each, and his confusion is worse confounded 
by the mistakes of the original editors.’’ 

+ Mr. Hunter justly observes, that, as all Shakspere’s English histories were written 
in the reign of Elizabeth, except Henry the Eighth, and nearly all his comedies before 
he had reached his fortieth year, it is a remarkable proof of the vigour of his genius 
and the perseverance of his industry; and yet we remember Mr. Courtenay says that 
Shakspere was a very indolent person ! 











sdlicitous for the honour of the Church, 
he would have qualified and screened such 
a sentiment as this, or rather, he would 
have suppressed it altogether: and that 
he has done neither the one nor the other, 
is a plain proof that he did not scruple to 
expose to the execration of the people the 
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ill 
darkest parts of the s , and do his 
part to keep in mind that such extreme 


opinions might be cherished in the 
Church. If he himself secretly approved 
of them, which we cannot believe, he still 
would not have cared to expose them in 
all their native deformity,’’ &c. 











RICHARD THE SECOND. 


P. 18. Mr. Hunter has well explained the passage : 


‘* Keeps Death his court ; and there the Antick sits, 
Scoffing his state,’’ &c. 


and thinks that Shakspere had Holbein’s Dance of Death in his mind, 
particularly the picture of the Emperor, and on the word antic, meaning 
one of the figures rudely drawn on the walls of churches, &c. he refers to 
an article inserted by him in Boucher’s Glossary, 1832, 


P. 19.—‘* Ah! thou, the model where old Troy did stand ; 
Thou map of honour ; thou King Richard’s tomb, 
And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn, 
Why should hard-favour’d Grief be lodged in thee, 
When Triumph is become an alehouse guest ?”’ 


Mr. Hunter here differs from the commentators, and thinks these lines 
are addressed not to King Richard, but to the Tower of London; but 
we think the objections to this interpretation are too considerable to be 
overlooked ; the first that to make this applicable, the words “and not 
King Richard,” are to be altered to “ and not his prison,” an alteration 
that we are sure none of his critics will allow; and secondly, that it gives 
a decided flatness to the whole passage. We therefore cannot agree in 
this. 

P. 22. Here will be found some very sound and sensible observations 
on the dramatic and real character of Prince Henry, too long for us to 
abridge, but containing much historical research, well applied to the eluci- 
dation of the question. The curious mistake in the date of Sir W. Gas- 
coign’s death (p. 34) must not be overlooked. 





HENRY THE FOURTH, PART I.—(P. 51.) 


III. 1. “ Horspur. 
See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantel out.’’ 


Mr. Hunter’s note on this passage is clear and satisfactory. 

Me is not Hotspur, but an expletive, used in the same manner by Shak- 
spere in other places, and by other writers, nor is it yet quite out of use 
in colloquial language. Thus in Golding’s Ovid— 


“ The early morning in the east began me to unfold 
Her purple gates.”’ 
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Again, in the play entitled «« How a Man may choose a good Wife from 
a bad one,” 1602— 


‘¢ And like the wind she trips me up the stairs.” 


In Shakspere himself— 
’ ————‘‘ imagine me, 
Gentle spectators, that I now may be 
Tn fair Bohemia.’’ 
Winter's Tale. 


‘¢ The cloudy messenger turns me his back 
And hems. 
Macbeth. 


A similar expression, we may observe, is used by the Latin poets, and 
is to be found in other languages,—ex gr. Aristophanis Nubes: 108. 
“rodrey yevod pol.” 


See Mitchell’s note, ad locum. 





HENRY THE FIFTH. 


P. 61.—‘! Whiles that his mountain sire,—on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown’d with the golden sun, &c. 

Here Theobald reads “‘ mounting sire,” Coleridge “monarch sire.” Mr. 
Hunter is satisfied with the text. “The idea of Edward the Third seated 
on a hill watching the conduct of his son at the battle of Cressy, had taken 
possession of Shakespeare’s mind,” &c. But supposing he had been in a 
valley would he have called him his valley-sire? No! we think the real 
word is irrecoverably lost, and that it is of no use attempting to supply it, 
as the critics have done above, by words approximating in the ductus 
literarum ; the compositor having omitted the real word, as his eye had 
caught the word mountain in the further part of the line. When errors 
arise from such sources, conjectures from similarity of sound, or resemblance 
in the structure of the word are quite useless, and ingenuity thrown away. 
The passage quoted from the second scene of the third act would lead us 
to prefer,—— 

‘* Whiles that his mighty sire on mountain standing,’ 


which reading, indeed, we venture here to propose. 





HENRY THE SIXTH, PART II. 


P. 65.—** My masters, let’s stand close ; my Lord Protector will come this way by 
and by, and then we may deliver our supplications in the quill.’ 


Mr. Hunter’s note is very satisfactory. “ Steevens, Tollet, and Haw- 
kins have all undertaken this word quill, and with little success. The 
word has nothing to do with the instrument for writing so called, or with 
a nine-pin. Quill means here the narrow passage through which the Pro- 
tector was to pass, as I infer from the use of this rare word in Sylvester's 
Du. Bartas, a work abounding in cyrious words and phrases, 


«« And th’ endless, thin ayr (which by secret qui/s 
Hath lost itself within the windes-but hils, 
Dark hollow caves,’’ &c. 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. 
P. 81.—‘* Vouchsafe, diffused infection of a man.” 

Mr. Hunter observes that “ this is one of the passages on which nothing 
that can be regarded as at all satisfactory has been said by the com- 
mentators. ‘ Thou that diffusest infection wherever thou mixest with thy 
kind,’ is perhaps as good an explanation as any that has yet been offered.” 
This is the true one, but it ought to have been observed that Shakspere 
puts the passive for the active signification, as “more honoured in the 
breach than the observance,” i. e. more honouring those that break it than 
keep it. Without remarking the principle one cannot receive the inter- 
pretation. 


P.87.—* Throw him into the Malmsey-butt in the next room.” 

Mr. Hunter in his note has reverted to his favourite butt in the Tempest, 
in which he was very willing to “brave the dangers of the seas,” and 
enlarges on the size of the wine butts of the time. Large as they 
might be, we think they would hardly have held Noah and his family, two 
and four legged, and yet we read, 

Noyr.—‘‘ Welcome wiffe into this dofte.’’ 

See the Chester Mysteries, p. 14, ed. Wright. We hope Mr. Hunter 

will not answer us as Noah's wife answered this invitation, 

‘* Have thou that for thy xote,”’ 
giving the patriarch a sound box onthe ear. It will be understood that we 
consider “ butt” as nothing but “ boat” in its old orthography. 





HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


We recommend the reader's attention to the curious and learned intro- 
duction to Henry the Eighth touching the date of its production. In such 
disquisitions Mr. Hunter’s knowledge and judgment are shewn to ad- 
vantage. 

P. 106.—‘‘ There’s in him stuff that puts him to these ends, 
For being not propped by ancestry (whose grace 
Chalks successors their way,) nor called upon 
For high feats done to the crown, neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but spider like 
Out of his self-drawing web he gives us note. 
The force of his own merit makes his way,’’ &c. 


Such is Malone’s reading ; the only authentic copies have, 


—_——"* but spider like 
Out of his self-drawing web, O gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way,’’ &c. 


Mr. Hunter says “the plan demands a bolder restoration,” and gives 
“* Out of himself drawing his web, O ! this gives us note ;”’ 
but surely making as unmetrical, unmusical line as well can be, and the 
words, “ O this gives us note,” seems far too formal and sententious an 
introduction for the observation that follows. We therefore think the 
wound in the text lies deeper. As it is we should read, 


** Out of his self-drawing web he lives ; thus note 
The force of his own merit makes his way.”’ 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XXIV, Q 
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We think that “O” is a corruption, as it often is, and “gives” is drawn 
from the line but one following by the printer. 

P. 130. Mr. Hunter gives us a singularly curious Latin poem from a 
MS. in the Sloane Collection, No. 1775, in the British Museum, on the 
——- of Romeo and Juliet, which would be worth printing entire. In 
the line 


‘* Cepta sacerdos perficiat pius,”’ 


should not the word in italics be “ sancta 2” written as it often is in MSS, 
sampeta, 





MACBETH. 
P. 175.“ The temple-haunting martlet.”’ 


Mr. Hunter says, “ Shakespeare was, we see, choice in his epithet, and exact 
in his natural history ; ‘¢emp/e-haunting.’” We scarcely understand this 
note. The swallow builds in chimney tops, the martin under the eaves of 
houses, the swift on tall towers and spires. If the martlet means the 
martin, Shakspere is wrong ; if the swift (the hirwndo apus), he is cor- 
rect ;* but what Braithwaite means we do not know—“ As the martin 
will not build but in fair houses,” &c.—for the martin will build on any 
house where there are projecting eaves, whether old or new, inhabited or 
deserted. As for Shakspere’s acquaintance with natural history, we lay no 
stress on that. Natural history was very imperfect, even in facts and ob- 
servations, in Shakspere’s time: its subjects are only introduced incidentally 
and popularly by him, and he is entirely wrong in his famous passage of the 
beetle feeling as much as the giant, for it feels nothing at all, insect life having 
no sensibility.t He is also sometimes wrong in botany : the flower called 
lady's smock is not silver white, but faintly blue; and if, as Mr. Hunter 
says, he is right in pronouncing the toad to be venomous, he is wrong in 





* « Four species of the swallow genus come to England; 1. the swallow; 2. the 
martin ; 3. the swift; 4. the sand martin; of which the first builds in chimneys, the 
second in eaves of houses, the third in high steeples and towers, the fourth in banks. If 
Shakespeare meant by the martle¢ the swallow genus, his ‘ temple-haunting’ is allow- 
able: if he designed the species martin he was quite wrong in fact, the martin being 
called ‘ hirundo urbica,’ from its frequenting only the abodes of men.’’ This is all very 
common-place, but it is as vain to attempt to make Shakspere a correct naturalist as to 
ay him to be a correct writer. He lived in an age neither of science nor of taste.— 

EV. 

+ As an instance at hand of the error in supposing insect life possesses the same 
sensibility as the more complex nervous system of the higher animals, a book lies 
before us called Insect Life, by Dr. Badham, M.D., in which the fact is mentioned of 
a naturalist disemboweling several grasshoppers, stuffing their abdomens with cotton, 
then pinning them down on a sheet of paper. On returning 2 or 3 hours after, the insects 
were all gone, and he found them feeding from a plate in which their own viscera had 
been placed. This fact has also been confirmed to us by one of the most eminent 
entomologists of the present age, and we ourselves have seen a wasp eating sugar, 
after his body had been separated from the head. The fact is Shakspere had the po- 
pular knowledge of such subjects, and when they are incidentally introduced as illus- 
trations, as in the Bible also, their accuracy is not to be too curiously investigated : 
‘* Shakespeare (as Mr. Hunter says in another place, vol. i. p. 218) never intended it 
to be critically scanned.” The chief cause of the late disputes between the theologians 
and the geologists has arisen from the former insisting that incidental notices should 
have the correctness of scientific definitions, aud be received as such.—REV. 
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saying that it has “a precious jewel in its head,”’—thus mixing up a po- 
pular and legendary tale with a natural fact.* 

P. 180 to 188. We advise our readers to turn to Mr. Hunter’s new 
arrangement of the speeches between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and we 
think they will pronounce it very judicious, and highly creditable to his 
taste and judgment, and we say the same of the suggestion at p. 191 that 
the line 

*< *Tis better thee without, than he within.’ 


was a meditation of Macbeth’s, and not an address, which gives a greater 
solemnity and awfulness to the whole impressive scene. 


P.199. ‘* And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 

We cannot approve Mr. Hunter’s proposed alteration of foules, or 
crowds, for fools. The reflection would, in the first place, we think, be 
be made only a flat and common truth, and “fools” we take to be an 
expression in Macbeth’s wayward and irritated state of mind for the 
weakness of mortality—for the poor insects of the hour, wasting their 
little lives in amusements and objects which, to the truly wise, must appear 
most frivolous and childish. ‘The pensive moralist would mourn over the 
mistaken and fatal pursuits of the erring children of clay; the angry 
satirist would call them fools, walking shadows, poor painted and tinselled 
players, idiots dancing and gambolling while covered with the dust of death. 
We think also “foule” is too uncommon a word to be hastily admitted. 

P. 202. Mr. Hunter’s introductory observations on Hamlet will repay 
an attentive perusal, especially that part relating to the question as to the 
reality of the appearance of ghosts or the apparition of the dead. He who 
could prove that a ghost was seen by two persons at the same time would 
do more than has yet been done to justify this belief. 


P. 218.—** O that this ¢oo too solid fiesh would melt.’’ 


We shall give this note of Mr. Hunter’s entire, as being a valuable 
addition to onr previous knowledge of this phrase. 


“It is generally supposed that the reduplication of foo is emphatic; but this may 
be doubted. vo too, or, as we sometimes find it printed, too-¢oo0, appears to have 
been in sense neither more nor less than ¢oo. As this is a point which has not only 
escaped the commentators, but I believe the whole body of writers on English phi- 





* The lines on the toad quoted, p. 195,— 


* Toad that under the cold stone 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 


if rigidly examined by a naturalist, will be found quite incorrect. The toad is neither 
sleeping nor gaining venom when in a dormant state, but rather losing it; but why 
poets are to be made naturalists we don’t know. Milton, a more learned and correct 
writer, in Paradise Lost (v. 1106), describes our parents as clothing their nakedness 
with jig-leaves, but not of the European fig, but the tree in Malabar and Deccan: 


‘¢ Those leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe,’’ &c. 


Now the leaves of this fig (the fieus religiosa, or banyan tree, for such Milton describes 
it to be,) are much smadler than the fig-leaves of our European species, though the tree 
is gigantic, and a forest in itself. Milton gave erroneously the larger leaf to the larger 
tree. The leaf is about the size and shape of the laurel, instead of being as broad as 
the shield of the Amazons,—Rey, 
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lology (1832), I shall illustrate it by a pretty large collection of instances, taken from 
prose writers. : 

“« They will say that no wise man would ever think that for shame which their ad. 
versary uttereth without all shame; yea they will say he speaketh foo ¢oo babyshly; 
and so dash him out of countenance.—Witson’s Locick. 

“* A glorious gentleman that had two servants, and belike would be known not only 
to have them, but also to have more, said in the presence of a worshipful man, I 
marvaile much where all my servants are. Marry Sir, quoth one, that thought to hit 
him home, they were here all two even now. Thus he closely mock’t him, and 
worthily : for the number is not great that standeth upon two, and al/ is to to much 
when it speaks of so few.—Witson’s RHETORIQUE, p. 188. 

‘¢ Whereupon it cometh to pass that the bastards of great noblemen, of pride and 
too too great presumption, do avouch themselves to be descended of the same house.— 
FeRNeE’s Biazon oF GENTRY, p. 283. 

‘¢ Withdrawing himself from the miseries, vanities, and vexations of this now too foo 
much doting world, may give himself to the sweet contemplation of God.—Goocer’s 
Book or Husspanpry, DEDICATION. 

‘* All which could not have been done but by men united into a society or com- 
pany, as would be ¢oo foo evident if once all were set at liberty.—A TREATISE OF 
CommMERcr, by John Wheler, p. 157. 

“¢ Contrariwise, Seneca was forbidden by Serenus the physician to eat any more of 
fish, being ‘oo tov waterish a nourishment for his weak bodyx—Murrerr on Foon, 
p. 57. 

“ Palsgrave has, beside /o-much, to-little, &c. to to much, to to little, to to great, to to 
small, answering to par trop trop peu; par trop trop grant ; par trop trop petit. 

‘* The pronunciation was too-tod, as appears by this line of a sonnet of Constable’s— 


‘¢ But I did too-too inestimable wey her.” 


P. 223.—‘* Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into madness.” 
Mr. Hunter does not admit Gifford’s explanation of sovereignty as 
equivalent to “ your honour,” or “ your ladyship,” and suggests 


‘¢ Which might deprive of sovereignty your reason.’’ 


This certainly gives a clear and consistent meaning, but we do not like 
the inversion of language. We scarcely venture to suggest, on account of 
want of sufficient harmony in the measure, 


‘‘ Which might deprive you of sovereignty of reason.’ 
But, after all, is not Gifford right ? 


P, 226.— With windlaces, and with assays of bias.”’ 


‘* Windlaces is used in a sense now forgotten. We find it in Golding’s Ovid, the 
seventh book, the book in which Shakespeare was so well read. 


‘**T got me to the knap 
Of this same hill, and there beheld of this strange course the hap, 
In which the beast seems one while caught, and yer a man would think, 
Doth quickly give the grewnd the slip, and from his biting shrink, 
And like a wily fox he runs not forth directly out, 
Nor makes a windlasse over all the champion fields about, 
But doubling and indenting still avoids his enemy’s lips, 
And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheel he whips, 
To disappoint the snatch. 


“* Tt is also used by Bishop Hacket, who, like Fuller, Milton, and Marvel in his own 
time, and Southey in ours, delighted to maintain the credit of euphonous and valuable 
words, which the less reflecting were suffering to fall into absolute desuetude, if not 
doing their best to sink them in oblivion.” 


P, 227.—‘ My news shall be the fruit to that great feast.” 
So the quartos ; the folios— 


‘+ My news shall be the news to that great feast.”’ 
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Mr. Hunter proposes “ nuts,” as suggested by putting news and fruit 
together ; but news is evidently a misprint, and why not be contented with 
Sruit ? 

P. 236. Mr. Hunter here has some very judicious observations on the 
arrangement of the famous soliloquy, “ To be or not to be,” in the play, 
to which, as too long to insert, we refer our readers. 


P. 265.—* That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother.” 

The note to this line is a proof of Mr. Hunter’s diligent and curious in- 
formation, though we can hardly agree with him in the inference he draws. 
“Tt is thus in all the earlier editions, but in the folios the word is mother. 
The change might be made by Shakspere after he retired to Strat- 
ford, the passage as it originally stood coming too near to an incident 
which had recently occurred in the family of Greville in that neighbour- 
hood, where one of them had by misadventure killed his brother with an 
arrow.” 





KING LEAR. 


P. 272.— I stumbled when I saw : full oft ’tis seen, 
Our means secure us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities.’’ 

Mr. Hunter says, “I would propose the following as a conjectural 
emendation of a passage which cannot be right as it now stands,” and his 
emendation is a good one. 

‘¢ T stumbled when I saw : full oft ’tis seen, 
Our meanness succours us; and our mere defects, &c.” 
But we do not know where the exact point of corruption in the text lies ; 
is it in means, or is it in the first owrs ? can it be 


‘¢ Poor means secure us ; and our mere defects.’’ 


As a general rule, and critical canon, if the sense in a line is defective, and 
a corruption of the text seems to exist, and if the same word is repeated 
in the line, the unsoundness may be suspected to be there. 





P. 286.— sie But alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.’’ 
Mr. Hunter proposes ; 
“« The fixed figure of the time for scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at ;” 
but we confess that it appears to us to take much from the spirit of the image, 
and we are not sure that there is not a confusion of metaphor in the ori- 
ginal, a mixed mode, as Warburton would call it, which occasions the 
obscurity, and we would therefore leave the text as it is. 


OTHELLO. 


P, 289.—‘* Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.”’ 


Mr. Hunter says that the commentators have not informed us what tree 
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or gum is here intended, and that it is probably called Bernix, as given 
in the Herbal. Butin the East are other trees, as the myrrh tree, balm or 
balsam trees ; “ Myrrh trees, from which the Phoenician followers of the 
camp loaded their beasts with the precious gum.” See Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. vii. p. 58, or more generally in Milton’s Paradise Lost, iv. 248, 


*¢ Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balme.’’ 


P. 296.— ** Tf do note, 
That Grief and Patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together.”’ 


‘¢ The folios, at least the second folio, has ‘ them both,’ and the modern reading is a 
mere conjectural emendation. ‘Old copy—in them. Corrected by Mr. Pope,’ says 
Malone. Mr. Knight retains the reading of the Variorum, taking no notice of the 
reading of the original copies. Yet one would have thought that the unsuitableness of 
“both,’ as annexed to ‘him,’ or the awkwardness of it, if referred to ‘ Grief and 
Patience,’ would have shown that the original copies deserved to have their reading at 
the least exhibited. That the original is the true reading will easily be made to appear. 
But in order that it may be apparent we must make a rather extensive quotation ; 
BELLARIus.—‘ This youth, however distressed, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 
ARVIRAGUS.— How angel-like he sings ! 
GuipER1us.—But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots in characters, 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter. 
ARVIRAGUS.— Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh; as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. 
GuIDERIUS.— I do note, 
That Grief and Patience, rooted in them both, 
Mingle their spurs together.’ 


Who can doubt that ‘them’ has for its antecedent the smile and the sigh. In both 
might be discovered at once both grief and patience. It is in the highest style of art ; 
but the beauty is lost if we substitute ‘ him.’ ’’ 


We give this note as a mark of Mr. Hunter’s attentive study of the text 
of his author, and the care with which he has formed his illustrations ; 
though in this case his explanation will by some be deemed only ingenious 
and acute. 

P. 318. “ There was at that time a gross neglect of quantity, in proper 
names at least, even among scholars, in England. Thus writes John 
Gower, M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, in a translation of Ovid’s 
Fasti, 12mo. 1640 :— 


** Your belt, Sir Orion, now you will not shew it, 
Nor yet to-morrow, but ere long we ’ll view it.’’ 


But in one of our late articles on the text of Shakspere, we showed that 
the quantity of all the syllables of “ Orion” were doubtful, being used both 
as long and short, and thus we proposed substituting “ Orion” for Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Berenice,” as the more probable word, which we think it is. 

P. 313. Mr. Hunter has a very interesting and instructive disserta- 
tion on the learning of Shakspere, differing from Dr. Farmer’s conclusions 
on the subject, we think justly. ‘That Shakspere was ignorant of French 
or Italian, we shall not easily be convinced; in these languages were the 
rich storehouses of his inyention, familiarizing him with histories, and 
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fables for plots; and they were favourite languages of the time, to be learnt 
by ordinary application, and to be found influencing almost every species of 
our native poetry; as for Latin, the country was overflowing with 

schools in which it was taught, to such an extent, that their number 
was complained of.* But as to Greek, it is most probable that 
Shakspere was never acquainted with it, as it was not to be learnt at the 
common grammar schools, nor was it used in the transactions of life, nor in 
the metaphysical studies at college, nor in legal documents as Latin was. 
Greek is a language so difficult in construction, and so unusual in its terms 
of expression, that a merely early and elementary instruction in it, if not 
added to and supported by constant practice, will soon disappear ; it is a 
a weapon that to retain its sharpness and its lustre must be constantly in 
use. A little Greek, as Johnson supposes, would be of little profit to 
possess, as possession of the language would only be used by the poet as a 
key to open an additional entrance into the knowledge of the human heart, 
and, to be of use, must therefore be easy of application, and quite at 
command. And on such a supposition it is hardly worth while to con- 
tinue the argument ; but the difficulty of preserving a knowledge of such a 
language, without constant application, appears to us to be a much stronger 


reason against Shakspere’s acquaintance with it, than that which. 


Farmer advanced from his having read North's translation.t The language 
of Gibbon, when he used the Greek histories, has betrayed even his, a 
scholar’s, familiarity with the Latin column. And assuredly there is al- 
lowance to be made to those who are referring to a passage in a Greek 
author incidentally, or quoting some expression the purport of which 
does not depend on the accurate nicety of language ; and, if in haste the eye 
should happen to stray into the wrong side of the page, it is not to be 
considered that it cannot interpret the right, but that when a fit occasion calls, 


Nov d€ 1d 87 per’ Gpurrov év Apyeiourw Epegev. 





MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, May 28. thus evoked, it at once displayed, 

IN the daily spreading number of more especially in the “ Lay.of Vir- 
our popular writers, few if any have  ginia,” the unerring evidence of genu- 
more steadily advanced in literary ine and creative fancy. No subject, 


fame, and secured a firmer hold of ge- 
neral estimation, than Mr. Macaulay. 
Yet though, in his diversified pursuits, 
he does not appear till lately to have 
ventured on the field of poetry, his 
“Lays of Ancient Rome” evince no 
inferior command of its inspirations. I 
am not aware of any other demonstra- 
tion of this possessed gift; but, when 


indeed, has more frequently than this 
exercised the imaginative faculty; for 
to the tragic muse alone it has furnished 
the groundwork of above one hundred 
dramatic productions, in the various 
tongues of Europe, and at this mo- 
ment Medeneiedle Rachel attracts a 
crowded Parisian audience to a new 
attempt by a M. Latour. I do not 





* On this subject, a late Charge of the Bishop of Llandaff may be consulted. 
+ Of all the critics we think Mr. Upton has been the one most willing to illustrate 
Shakspere by reflection of the Greek, and to cover his author with the mantle of 


learning. 


*¢ Du Grec! oh ciel! du Grec! 


Il scait du Grec, ma soeur 


Ah! ma niece, du Grec! du Grec! quel douceur ! 
Quoi! Monsieur scait du Grec? Ah! permettez, de grace, 
Que pour l’amour du Grec, Monsieur, je yous embrasse.’’—Revy, 
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here, however, mean further to notice 
Mr. Macaulay’s interesting effusion 
than to remark the im I coinci- 
dence, accidental assuredly, notwith- 
standing the obvious similarity of 
image and expression, between the 
beautiful distich in this lay, 
«¢ Just then, as through one cloudless chink in 
a black stormy sky, 
Shines out the dewy morning, a fair young girl 
came by,”’’ 
and the Swedish poet Tegner’s lines, 
some of which so strikingly exemplify 
the accordance of his native idiom 
with ours, as more amply elucidated 
by Mr. W. Barnes in his collection of 
Torsetshire poetry. 
“* Bak Koempens stol en terna 

Steer med sin liljehi, 

Och blicker, dome et stjerna, 

Bakom en stormy sky.”’ 

This poetic approximation I find in 
the “ Révue des Deux Mondes,” of 
the 15th of A t, 1844. The article 
is by M. Philaléthe Chasles, who, 
however, erroneously quotes the first 
book of Livy for the story of Vir- 
ginia, instead of the third (chapter 48); 
and the blunders in his animadversions 
on English or American writers are 

nt. At page 497, he calls To- 
ronto, the well-known British posses- 
sion in Canada, “ une ville peu connue 
des Etats Unis.” Again, at page 538, 
adverting to Mr. E. Stephens’ * “ In- 
cidents of Travels in Yucatan,” he 
describes that territory, now the ob- 


The French critics of English literature. 


{ Aug. 


ject of so much curiosity, as “ une pro- 
vince, qui, comme on sait, forme la 
pointe extréme de l’Amérique Méri- 
dionale,” while it is a North American 
peninsula, north certainly of the 
equator by nearly twenty degrees, and 
almost eighty from the southernmost. 
point of that continent.t Besides, in 
the very title of his book, Mr. Ste- 
phens designates the site as in Central 
America, placed, in fact, between the 
gulfs of Honduras and Mexico. Yet 
this journal, on general subjects, is 
justly held in high estimation, a praise 
to which it has little claim whenever 
it enters on British ground, political 
or literary. Ignorance of our language, 
envy of our preponderance, distortion 
of facts, and malignity of imputation, 
then conspire in our national aspersion, 
more particularly in the articles sub- 
scribed by M. Duvergier de Hauranne, 
and M. Chasles. But the latter, in his 
strictures on American literature and 
manners, gives utterance to the bit- 
terest sarcasins, far more depreciatory 
of our western kinsmen’s capacity and 
habits than the representations, so 
acutely felt, of our own reviewers or 
travellers. Their poets he describes 
as servile imitators, barren of all ori- 
ginal or native genius—“ les réflets 
décolorés de la métropole ; les échos 
affaiblis de la nationalité Britannique.” 


. Their personal customs, conceit, and 


arrogance, as darkly contemplated or 
misrepresented by him, are not less 





* This gentleman seems to attach little 
consequence to minute accuracy; for his 
second voyage commences with a misdate : 
“ On Monday, the ninth (in full letters) of 
October, we put to sea,” &c. are his 
words; but the ninth of October 1842, 
the certain though not specified year of 
this departure from New York, fell on a 
Sunday, not Monday. This may perhaps 
appear too trifling for notice ; but as the 
philosophic Fourier observes. ‘‘ Les mi- 
nimités égalent les maximités, et ne 
sont pas moins indispensables 4 la connais - 
sance de la vérité;” and we are assured 
on the highest authority that, ‘‘ he who is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much.”’ (St. Luke, xvi. 10.) The 
carelessness, in truth, of writers or print- 
ers, for the delinquent is not always dis- 
cernible, in dates, constantly strikes the 
attentive reader’s eye even in works of 
high character. Thus, in that valuable 
repository of legal information, the ‘‘ Law 
— No, 1 of the New Series, at 





page 9, I find the following statement. 
**In 1523 Innocent the Fourth abo- 
lished the trial by battle in matters of ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.’’ But this pontiff 
had ceased to live so long back as 1254; 
and in 1523, Adrian VI. divided the year 
with Clement VII. the latter taking pos- 
session of the tiara on the 28th of No- 
vember. In place of 1523, we should, I 
believe, substitute 1253. Again, at page 
33, in continuance of the learned article 
on ‘* Presumptive Evidence,” it is said, 
‘in the duchy of Milan the same prin. 
ciple’? (the exclusion of oral evidence 
on certain occasions) ‘‘ was adopted in 
1493, and sanctioned by Louis XII. in 
1552.” This monarch, however, died on 
the first of January 1515, twenty-seven 
years previously. We should doubtless 
read, 1512. 

+ If he meant, ‘‘ towards the southern 
extremity of North America,” he would 
have been correct; but the text conveys 
no such import, 
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the aim of his derision; so that the 
North American Review will now 
have to retort on France, as it lately 
did on England, in answer to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, its most indignant 
recriminations. 

Among our recent publications M. 
Chasles enumerates with appropriate 
eulogy the late Mr. James Wilson’s 
“ Silent Love,” which has, I perceive, 
reached a fourth edition, and adduces 
from that poem the following extract : 
“« .... What’saname.... 

A wondrous, inward, sacred spell, 
That wheresoe’er one name escaped man’s 

My spirit rose from its dark eclipse . . . [lips, 

Oh, when I met with one who owned the 

same, [came.”’ 

My heart’s pulsation quicker went and 
To these verses he subjoins some of 
his own, from a little poem printed in 
1823, “ inter delicta juventutis,” as he 
terms it; and both thus viewed in 
juxta-position present nearly an equal 
consonance of thought and language 
with the parallel lines above cited 
from Mr. Macaulay and the Swedish 
bard. Still, though anterior to Mr. 
Wilson’s composition, M. Chasles, in a 
spirit of liberality beyond what he 
usually evinces towards English 
writers, acquits our countryman of all 
clandestine proceeding, and exhibits 
the occurring analogy as evidence 
that the same idea may arise in dif- 
ferent minds spontaneously or ori- 
ginally, without alien obligation, 
whence he concludes, “ Qu’'il ne faut 
pas trop vite soupgonner les gens de 
plagist.”. His own production thus 
opens : 

“* Son nom. 
Nom sacré, voix mysteri¢use ! 
Quel magique pouvoir a formé tes accents ? 

Quelle chaine mélodieuse 
Captive donc mon ceeur, alors queje t’entends? 

Sitot qu’il frappe mon oreille, 

L’ombre qui m’entourait s’enfuit ; 

Tout mon ceeur engourdi s’¢veille,”’ &c. 

The resemblance is obvious, while 
the free concession by the French poet, 
that Mr. Wilson had not consciously 
trespassed on preoccupied ground, far 
exceeds in candour what history com- 
municates to us of contested preten- 
sions to priority of invention, in sci- 
ence, arts, or letters, between indivi- 
viduals or nations. 

In a more recent number of the 
same French periodical, (1 April, 
1845,) and review of the Lives of the 
two Walpoles, (Sir Robert and his son 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIV, 


Horace,) the latter's birth is assigned 
to the year 1712, and his demise to 
1787, in place of 1717 and 1797, by 
M. Chasles, whose figures are clear 
and distinct; while to the father he 
attributes “la nature rusée et belli- 
queuse de l'homme — though, 
beyond question, the most pacific of 
our ministers. Again, Sir Robert is 
asserted to have been depicted as infa- 
mous by the unanimous voice of 
history, “ un infame comme tous les 
historiens le proclament.” During his 
administration, like other men in 
power, he was, no doubt, so repre- 
sented by his adversaries, who aspired 
to his place; but though corrupt 
enough, and the instrument of cor- 
ruption, the epithet here applied to 
him would certainly find no sanction 
in any dispassionate historian. At 
page 83, this sage reviewer assures us, 
that Burke in his youth “had narrowly 
escaped the loss of his ears by the 
hands of the public executioner ;” 
which surely must be erroneous, as 
not less is his statement, that Horace 
Walpole denied all merit, even that of 
eloquence, to Lord Chatham, whereas 
the effects of that eloqueuce are the 
frequent theme of his admiration. A 
duc d Egmont is shortly after intro- 
duced, as desirous to restore feudal 
habits, medieval architecture, &c. 
and not one of our first three Georges 
had, according to M. Chasles, the ad- 
vantage of being English; though 
where a duke of Egmont is traceable 
in our peerage I know not; and that 
George the Third proudly boasted of 
his English birth in his earliest speech 
to Parliament is on record. Then, at 
page 95, we read—* Pendant une nuit 
dété, quand Néron tuait sa mére, 
‘Tacite écrivait,”’ &c. but when the im- 
perial monster was committing matri- 
cide the great historian was just five 
years old ; for, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, he was born about the year 
808 of Rome, and Agrippina’s murder 
occurred in 813, A. C. Here we con- 
template a series of singular misstate- 
ments, to which I might add several 
more, in the narrow compass of thirty 
odd pages; and yet, to this writer is 
specially intrusted the British literary 
department of the “ Révue des Deux 
Mondes.” He gives public lectures 
also on the same subject. 


Yours, &. J. R. 
R 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ROMAN PAVEMENTS AT BIGNOR, SUSSEX. 


Mr. Urpan, 

AMONG the objects worthy the 
attention of antiquaries at large, the 
preservation of such remains as mark 
particular periods of history by cha- 
racteristic features, architectural or 
decorative, stands in the foremostrank. 

The Roman remains in Britain are 
of the highest interest, as shewing by 
tangible evidence the advance of our 
country in civilisation during the 
classic ages, and that the power of the 
sword in the hands of a polished people 
is exercised, under the foresight of an 
over-ruling Providence, for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the human race. 

There is a progress and re-action in 
the process of refining mankind not 
always at first observed. Thus the 
Romans vanquished the barbarous 
tribes of Britain, and communicated 
to them the arts and comforts of social 
life ; the Romans and their tributary 
colonies were in the course of time 
overwhelmed by the warriors of the 
north; but these in their turn were 
humanised by the leaven of classic 
learning and art which was still pre- 
served from the wreck of the Roman 
Empire. Architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, agriculture, military science, and 
above all the preservation and dis- 
semination of the truths of the Gospel 
may be classed among the benefits 
which Roman domination, directly or 
indirectly, has conferred on the nations 
of the earth. ; 

The evidence of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain is now reduced to 
those great lines of communication, the 
high roads which they formed; the 
veins and arteries, which to this day 
maintain the circulation of the life 
blood of the body politic, to military 
earthworks, sepulchral mounds, and 
walls of their cities which are still 
extant, and to the tessellated pave- 
ments and foundations of their dwell- 
ings, which, with their bold and en- 
during medals, weapons, and _fictile 
ware, are detected, from time to time, 
under the surface of our soil by the 
plough or the spade. 

Numerous examples of mosaic pave- 
ments of Roman temples, villas, and 
baths of various periods haye been 


found in Britain, but none superior 
and few equal to those which were 
laid open in the year 1811 at Bignor, 
near Petworth, in Sussex. 

The pavements at Bignor may vie 
with anything discovered at Pompeii, 
and are probably not inferior in an- 
tiquity. 

Upwards of thirty years having 
elapsed since the discovery of these 
beautiful vestiges of Roman art, I 
made a journey to Bignor, in the 
month of August of the last year, ex- 
pressly to ascertain in what condition 
the pavements at that place were, and 
if any care were still taken for their 
preservation. 

To those who may not have an op- 
portunity of visiting the spot or con- 
sulting the beautiful and richly illus- 
trated work in gigantic folio, by the 
late Samuel Lysons, esq. on the Bignor 
pavements,* some general description 
of them may not be unacceptable. 

The foundations of the magnificent 
Roman villa at Bignor lie a quarter 
of a mile east from the a. and 
occupy a rising ground facing the 
south-west division of the horizon. 
The counterscarp or corresponding 
elevation over against this eminence is 
Bignor Hill,t a bold and lofty height, 
one of the chain of South Downs, over 
which runs a fine specimen of Roman 
highway called the Devil’s Bank, 
pointing in the direction of Chichester 
and Arundel. 

I shall not pause here to examine 
whether Bignor has any pretensions to 
be the Ad Decimum or any other 
station mentioned by Antoninus ; 
suffice it to remark that a tradition 
exists in the neighbourhood that the 
Bury and Town Fields, in which the 
Roman remains were discovered, were 
the site of a town in remote ages, and 
the Saxon appellations byprs and tune 
have embalmed, as it were, a fact which 
subsequent discoveries elucidated. The 
villa at Bignor, however ancient itself, 





* Mr. Lysons also published Accounts 
of the Roman Remains at Bignor in vols. 
XVIII. and XIX. of the Archeologia. 

+ At the foot of this eminence is a place 
bearing the appellation Cold Harbour. 
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stands on foundations of a still earlier 
period, not corresponding with the di- 
rection of its walls. 

The apartments, corridors, or erypto- 
porticus of the villa at Bigner surround 
the four sides of a parallelogram, the 
interior dimensions of which are about 
230 feet from east to west, 120 from 
north to south; the eastern range of 
rooms is not precisely square with the 
other sides, but inclines slightly west- 
ward. ‘The centre was an open court. 
The entrance to this court was in the 
centre of the southern range of cham- 
bers. An outward wall, at least 500 
feet in length from the eastward, by 
200 in depth southward, inclosed the 
buildings, the grand entrance to 
this outer boundary facing the east, 
so that the villa at Bignor bore some 
analogy in its arrangement to a Roman 
camp, considering the outward wall as 
its vallum, and the villa itself its pre- 
torium. 

That it was really the residence of 
the Roman pro-pretor in the province 
of the Regni is conjectured with great 
probability. It was at an easy dis- 
tance from the capital Regnum, or 
Chichester, and within two bow-shots 
of the Roman road over the Downs. 
The foundations of upwards of forty 
separate rooms are extant at Bignor, 
and of a crypto-porticus, or corridor, 
running all round the interior area, 
and affording a transit, under cover, 
from one apartment to the other. At 
the south-east side of the square were 
the hypocaust and frigidarium, for 
sweating and bathing after the well- 
known Roman manner. Over the 
north-west corner of the quadrangle 
at Bignor a row of ash-trees had grown, 
and much dilapidated the pavements 
which had there decorated the build- 
ing. One probably represented the 
Four Seasons; the head of Winter only 
remained, that of a figure wrapped in 
a mantle, and holding a leafless branch. 
On the north side of the building, a 
little west of the centre, was probably 
the triclinium, or grand banqueting 
room, a spacious apartment, 30 feet 
by 19, in which is a mosaic, repre- 
senting the eagle of Jupiter carrying 
off Ganymede, nymphs, and other or- 
naments. In the centre of this cham- 
ber was a hexagonal cistern, 20 inches 
deep, with a pipe at the bottom to 
carry off its fluid contents. To what 
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use it was appropriated has’ not been 
ascertained ; perhaps libations were 
made on great occasions, and this was 
the mode of getting rid of the liquid 
poured on the floor. This was the 
pavement first discovered. 

Another spacious apartment, with a 
semicircular end, has a mosaic, the 
head and shoulders of Venus, the head 
surrounded by a light blue nimbus, a 
mark of divinity, a distinction since 
adopted for Christian saints ; and little 
winged genii or pigmies, habited as 
gladiators, completely displaying the 
costume and arms of the Retiaru and 
Secutores, their swords, shields, tri- 
dents, and nets. They are attended 
by the Rudiarii, those veteran manu- 
mitted champions who, with wands in 
their hands, acted as marshals of the 
field, and directed the combats. Near 
the baths is a fine pavement, with the 
head of Medusa. 

In one room is a singular and, I be- 
lieve, very rare appendage of a Roman 
dwelling,—a caminus, or chimney, for 
an open fire on ahearth. It is a small 
semicircular niche, not more than 2 
_ in width, paved with huge square 
tiles. 

I am now to speak of the present 
state of these precious and extraor- 
dinary remains. 

The Ganymede pavement, that of 
the Seasons, that of the Gladiators. and 
of the Medusa, are still protected by 
the four thatched sheds erected over 
them by the late Mr. Hawkins, of 
Bignor Park. The highly interesting 
portion which showed the economy of 
the hypocaust, its sudatory chambers 
and cold bath, is in a sad condition of 
ruin ; uncovered, exposed to the snows, 
the rains, and all the variations of 
our rude winters, in a short time not 
a vestige of it will remain. 

The square bricks which formed the 
supporters of the floors of the hypo- 
caust are still piled up in the places 
where they were found, but the mortar 
has been washed from their joints, and 
they are probably by this time in in- 
discriminate confusion. In short, the 
baths at Bignor are fast becoming a 
mere hole or pit. Among the archi- 
tectural fragments of the villa are the 
bases and capitals of some stone co- 
lumns of the Tuscan order, of about 
12 inches in diameter. 

Innumerable tiles, scored in the well- 
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known Roman manner, collected from 
the ruins, are piled in a heap near the 
hedge, west of the villa. Some stag- 
horns, a dagger, portions of bronze 
ornaments, and pottery, are preserved 
by Mrs. Tupper, the farmer's wife, 
who shows the pavements. 

Some of the tiles are marked with 
the letters L. C. C. in a cursive cha- 
racter, and Lysons mentions the letters 
T. R. and E. R. as being formed in 
mosaic work in one of the apartments. 
These are probably the initials of the 
maker of the tiles, and the workers in 
mosaic. The whole style of the tes- 
sellations at Bignor, and their coinci- 
dence with those of a mosaic discovered 
in 1708 at Avenches, in Switzerland, 
Aventicum Helvetiorum, a place pecu- 
liarly patronised by Vespasian and 
Titus, made Lysons come to the con- 
clusion that the Bignor pavements 
were of their age, the first century 
of our era. Moreover, some of the 
ornaments precisely resemble those of 
pavements found at Pompeii, which 
we know was overwhelmed in ashes 
from an eruption of Vesuvius in A.p. 79. 


I shall add little more to this notice 
of the present condition of the Roman 
villa at Bignor, than to express the 
earnest hope that its remains will be 
preserved to a future age by the timely 
intervention of the present, as most 
striking specimens of Roman art, at an 
early period of our Island’s history. 
The whole foundations should be 
cleared out and covered in by a 
quadrangular line of sheds, conform- 
ing with the range of the building. 
After ascertaining their outline in the 
year 1811 and 1812, they were with 
the exceptions mentioned again co- 
vered with earth. 

The declining sun on the evening of 
the 21st of August, 1844, cast his 
bright rays once more on the Roman 
pretor’s palace at Bignor, now pros- 
trate in the dust; when I and a much 
younger antiquary, Reginald - : 
retraced our steps for the carriage 
which awaited us at the foot of the 
hill, and returned through a wild and 
romantic country to Petworth, distant 
northward six miles. 

Yours, &e. A.J. K. 





ON CHURCH-RATES. 


AN article has lately appeared in 
the Monthly Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclopedia, headed, “ Church-Rates,” 
which I conceive calls for a few ob- 
servations, with which I propose to 
trouble you. 

The writer concludes that the re- 
pair of the church and the provision 
of the necessaries for divine service 
are entirely at the option of the ma- 
jority of the parishioners assembled. 

Without attempting to argue upon 
the expediency of church-rates for 
this purpose, it will be sufficient for 
me to endeavour to prove that the 
writer, in laying down as a position 
that which is still a mooted question, 
has founded upon false or erroneous 
premises. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to show the difference between 
the original and the existing eccle- 
siastical law on this subject, and in 
what manner the common law of the 
land has altered or controlled the 
former. 

The writer says, that the burden of 
Tepairing the church was anciently 


charged upon the tithes, which were 
divided into three portions, one for 
the repair of the church, one for the 
poor, and one for the ministers of the 
Church; and to this effect he cites the 
answer of Pope Gregory to Augustine, 
enjoiming such a distribution of the 
voluntary offerings made to his mis-_ 
sionary Church in England, and one of 
Archbishop £lfric’s canons made in 
the year 970. 

There can be no doubt that such 
was the original ecclesiastical law, 
which arose at a time when the Church 
had all things in common, and the bishop 
or episcopus was in fact the trustee 
for the benefit of all the faithful. It 
was required that of the revenues of 
the Church, and of the oblations of the 
faithful, four portions be made, whereof 
one was to be applied to the bishop, 
another to the clerks, the third to the 
poor, and the fourth to the buildings 
(fabricis.)* This, which was called 





* Quatuor autem tam de reditu quim 
de oblatione fidelium prout cujuslibet 
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the apostolical or canonical disposition, 
was frequently enjoined, and _ 
Gregory,* in his answer to one of the 
interrogatories of the missionary Au- 
gustine, expressly said, that of all in- 
come (stipendio) which accrued, four 
shares should be made, one to the 
bishop and his household for the pur- 
poses of hospitality, another to the 
clergy, the third to the poor, and the 
fourth for repairing churches. ‘This dis- 
position of the revenues of the Church 
was, however, enjoined before tithes 
were established or parishes formed in 
this country. The so-called canons of 
Archbishop -Elfric, mentioned above, 
are in the nature of a charge to the 
clergy, and not as a constitution to be 
imposed by authority. One of these 
refers to the threefold division of 
tithes as appointed by the Holy 
Fathers.f There is also a positive law 





ecclesie facultas adfnittat (sicut du- 
dum rationabiliter est decretum) con- 
venit fieri portiones: quarum una sit 
pontificis, altera clericorum, tertia pau- 
perum, quarta est fabricis applicanda, de 
quibus sicut sacerdotis intererit integram 
ministris ecclesia memoratam dispendere 
quantitatem : sic clericus ultra delegatam 
sibi summam nihil insolenter noverit ex- 
petendum. Ea verd qua ecclesiasticis 
restaurandis sedificiis attributa sunt, huic 
operi veraciter prerogata locorum doceat 
instauratio sanctorum manifesta; quia 
nefas est si sacris wdibus destitutis, in 
lucrum suum presul impendia his sacris 
wdibus deputata convertat, &c. Gelasius 
Papa I. cap. 29, epist. Decretorum se- 
cunda pars, Causa XII. Questio 11, 316. 

De redditibus ecclesie vel oblatione 
fidelium sola episcopis ex his una portio 
remittatur, due ecclesiasticis fabricis et 
erogationi pauperum profuture a presby- 
tero sub periculo sui ordinis ministrentur, 
ultima clericis pro singulorum meritis di- 
vidatur, &c. Simplicius Papa, Epist. 3. 
({bidem.) 

* Mos est apostolice sedis ordinato 
episcopo precepta tradere, ut de omni 
stipendio quod accedit, quatuor debeant 
fieri portiones ; una videlicet episcopo et 
familie ejus propter hospitalitatem atque 
susceptionem; alia clero, tertia verd pau- 
peribus, quarta ecclesiis reparandis. Gre- 
gorius Papa in responsione ad primam in- 
terrogationem Augustini. (Ibidem.) 

+ ba halgan feederas gesetton eac } 
menn syllon heora teobunga into Godes 
cyrcan 3 gange se Sacerd to 7 dele hy on 
breo, enne del to cyrcbote, 3 oderne 
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among those enacted by King Ethelred 
in 1014, and quoted by the writer. It 
is there said, “ And be teodunge se 
Cyng and his witan habba’ gecoren 
and gecweden eal swa hit riht is, 
Sriddan del bare teodunge be to circan 
gebyrige ga to ciricbote, and oer del 
bam Godes }beowum, pridde Godes 
bearfum 3 earman beowetlingan.”t 

And respecting tithe, the King and 
his witan have determined and decreed, 
as it is right, that the third part of the 
tithe which belongs to the Church go 
to church reparation, and another part 
to the ministers of God, the third to 
the needy of God and poor bondsmen, 
(poor creatures subject to a state of 
servitude.) 

These attempts show a manifest in- 
tention on the part of the superior 
clergy to establish this canonical di- 
vision of the tithes both by the spiritual 
and temporal authority ; but there are 
no facts to prove that the reservation 
of a portion of the revenues of the 
church for the purpose of repair ever 
wractically took effect in this country. 
Lhe parochial clergy no doubt avoided 
submitting to an injunction which 
would deprive them of a part of that 
which perhaps taken altogether was 
not too much for their support, and 
the parishioners were persuaded from 
time to time to contribute until popu- 
lar usage became positive law. It was, 
however, always considered incumbent 
on those who received such revenues 
to apply a certain portion for the ob- 


ject of charity,$ until the Reforma- 


tion, when the lay owners of the pro- 
perty of the Church, not being legally 
or morally bound to contribute in 
such manner, it became necessary for 
the legislature to provide a remedy 
by means of the Poor Law. 


be bere cyrcan begymad. Wilk. Leges 
Anglo-Sax. p. 156. Thorpe’s Laws and 
Institutes, p. 445. 

¢ Wilk. p. 113. Thorpe’s Inst. 146. 
— laws regard the state of the church 
only. 

§ See the Constitution of Othobon 
against Pluralities, De Institutionibus 
seu Collationibus, and the note of John 
of Athon on the words ‘‘ Pauperum ele- 
mosinas.” Also the Constitutions De 
Commendis ecclesiarum, and De appro- 
priationibus ecclesiarum. It was likewise 
required by the statute law in cases of ap- 
propriations, 15 R, Il, cap, 6, and 4 
Henry IV, cap, 12, , 
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The writer says, that the bishops 
were likewise required to contribute 
from their own possessions to the re- 

air of their own churches, and cites a 
aw, or, as he calls it, a decree, of King 
Eadmund, “ that each bishop shall re- 
pair God’s house out of what belongs to 
him, and shall also admonish the King 
to see that all God’s churches be we 
provided.” Now this extraordinary 
assertion is not only inconsistent with 
the previously mentioned application 
of a third portion of the parochial 
tithes for such a purpose; but is a 
pure misconception founded upon a 
prossly erroneous translation of the 
aw in question. The words of the 
original (and it behoves every writer 
to refer to originals) are that the 
King assembled a witenagemot at 
Easter-tide in London, both of spiritual 
and temporal counsellors, and one of 
the laws then made is the following :* 
“Be ciricena gebetunge, Eac we 
gecwedon } zxlc Biscop bete Godes 
hus on his agnum, and eac bone Cyning 
myngige ‘ ealle Godes cyrican syn wel 
behworfene swa us micel bearf is,” 
which literally is, “Concerning the re- 
paration of churches, we have also 
ordained that every bishop repair 
God's houses in his own (diocese ?) and 
also admonish the King that all God’s 
churches be well conditioned, as is 
very needful to us.” The version of 
the words, “on his agnum,” which 
are so strangely interpreted by Dr. 
Wilkins “ de suo proprio,” and which 
the writer adopts, could only have 
been made by a man entirely ignorant 
of Anglo-Saxon construction and 
grammar. For the preposition on is 
generally used in Anglo-Saxon where 
im modern times we employ in, and 
cannot be wrested to the sense of 
“out of.” An argument might per- 
haps be raised on the words, “ that he 
repair,” as implying a personal obliga- 
tion; but, taking into consideration 
the brevity of, those laws, there is no 
difficulty in construing the sentence to 
mean, that the bishop officially repair 
(that is, cause to be repaired) the 
churches in his diocese ; and this view 
agrees with the remaining part of the 
law, for it would be absurd to require 
the bishop to remind the King to put 





* Wilk. LL. Anglo-Sax. p. 73, 
Thorpe’s Laws and Institutes, 109. 


a law in force against himself. The 
object no doubt was that the King’s 
temporal power should give weight to 
the bishop’s authority, and it is well 
known that the bishop is bound by 
virtue of his office to see that the 
churches in his diocese are kept in 
repair. The word “ scyre,” or other 
equivalent word to signity the bishop’s 
diocese, is perhaps left out by an el- 
liptical mode of expression not un- 
known in Anglo-Saxon. 

That the customary law of this 
country had early, and perhaps from 
the first, altered or controlled the 
strict letter of the canon law, is mani- 
fest from the following law of Cnut, 
which, although little regarded by the 
writer, in consequence of a similar mis- 
conception of the language of the 
original, seems to be perfectly decla- 
ratory of the existing common law, 
that it was incumbent on the la 
parishioners to repair the church. This 
is the more conclusive, as the law in 
question was not an ecclesiastical canon 
attempted to be imposed on the people, 
but was part of the “ woruldcunde 
gerednes,” or secular statute, which 
that king, with the advice of his witan, 
enacted to be holden over all Eng- 
land.t “ By this law,” according to 
the writer, “all people shall rightly 
assist in repairing the church ;” upon 
which he adds, “there is no pretence, 
however, for interpreting this law of 
Canute’s as referring to anything like 
church-rate.” The precise and stringent 
words of the original text are, “To ciric 
bote sceal eall fole f¥lstan mid rihte,”t 
that is, “ to church reparation shall all 
ne aid (or contribute) by law,” 
anguage which will admit no other 
construction than that it is a duty 
legally incumbent on the laity, and, so 
far from not referring to, can mean 
nothing else but a church-rate. The 
error arises from not understanding the 
force of the expression “ mid rihte,” 
and weakly rendering it “rightly ;” 
the word rviht, however, is used for 
jus, as, for instance, the “folcriht” of 
the Saxon times was the common law 
of the land. 





+ Disis Sonne seo woruldcunde gered- 
nes, Se ic wille mid minan witenan rede 
‘} man healde ofer eall Englaland, Wilk. 
133; Thorpe’s Inst. 161. 

¢ Wilk. LL. Anglo-Sax, p, 143; 
Thorpe’s Inst, 176, No, 66, 
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The writer says that churches con- 
tinued to be repaired with a third of 
the tithes after the Norman Conquest, 
and until as late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century; but he gives no 
authority to prove this positive as- 
sertion. He adds, that “How the 
burden came to be shifted from the 
tithes to the parishioners is involved 
in much obscurity.” On the contrary, 
the whole weight of evidence is to show 
that the charge never was transferred 
from the tithes to the parishioners, 
but has remained, from the time when 
it may be considered as established at 
all, upon the latter. At the time 
above referred to, the law appears to 
have been fully settled. The pro- 
vincial constitutions of Walter Gray, 
Archbishop of York* (a.p. 1250), of 
John Peckham (anno incerto), and 
Robert Wynchelsee, Archbishops of 
Canterbury (4.p. 1305), in order to 
avoid all future disputes between 
rectors and parishioners, define the 
obligations of both, specify the various 
articles which the latter are to find 
for the use of the church, and declare 
that the reparation of the nave of the 
church, and the inclosure of the church- 
yard, appertain to the parishioners, 
and the reparation of the chancel to 
the rector. The constitution of Arch- 
bishop Stratford (4.p. 1342) fully con- 
firms this.— After stating that al- 
though parishioners, by laudable cus- 
tom long prevailing in the province, 
are bound at their own cost to make, 
and, as often as there is occasion, to 
repair the bodies and roofs of their 
own parish churches, both within and 
without, &e.; yett he religious, having 
lands, &e. within the bounds of such 
churches, refuse to contribute to the 
fabric of the church, or the inclosures 
of the cemeteries, and other burdens 
belonging to the parishioners, although 
for the most part such burdens are 
taxed in proportion to the farms and 
estates within the parishes, &c. pro- 
ceeds to ordain that they, as well as 
others having possessions, farms, and 
rents in any parishes of the province, 
be compelled, by ecclesiastical censures 

* Johnson’s Canons, vol. ii. A.D. 1250. 
Lyndew. De ecclesiis edificandis, book 3, 
fol. 183, ut Parrochiani, &c. 

+ Ibid. fol. 184, Licet Parrochiani, &c. 
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by the ordinaries, to contribute to all 
charges whatsoever concerning the 
church and ornaments incumbent in 
those respects on the parishioners 
either by law or custom, together with 
the parishioners, in proportion to their 
possessions, whether they dwell within 
the said parishes or elsewhere. The 
disputes above alluded to could only 
have regarded the details, and not the 
principle, of the matter ; for the eccle- 
siastical commentators agree in assert- 
ing that custom—that is, the ancient 
common law—had fully established 
the liability of the parishioners. 

One of the constitutions made by 
the papal legate Othobon required 
beneficed clerks to repair the houses 
and other edifices of their benefices 
out of the fruits of those benefices, and 
the chancel of the church to be re- 
paired by those who are thereto bound. 
Nothing is here said of the reparation 
of the body of the church by those 
possessing its revenues ; but the glosses 
of John of Athon on that constitution 
supply us with the existing state of 
the law on that subject.t He says 
that “by common right (or law) the 
fabric or reparation of the church ap- 
pertains at this day to the rector, ac- 
cording to the ordination and care of 
the bishop, inasmuch as under him is 
transferred that fourth part due to the 
fabric of the church to the rector; so 
that he is bound to repair the church 
who has such fourth. But certainly 
by custom the lay parishioners are 
compelled to such reparation, and are 
obliged to observe this laudable cus- 
tom.” He then cites various autho- 
rities on the question whether it be a 
real or a personal charge, and gives 
his opinion that every parishioner is 
bound to this according to the portion 
of land which he possesses within the 
parish, and the number of animals 
which he feeds; so that the Religious, 
even if exempt, having lands or ani- 
mals there, have to contribute. 

By the Canons the archdeacons 
were enjoined, in making visitations of 
churches, to take diligent considera- 
tion of the fabric, and especially of the 





{ De Domibus ecclesiarum reficiendis, 
Improbam, &c. verb. ad hoc tenentur. 
The writer of the article in question gives 
this as Lyndewode’s gloss. 
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chancel, and, if they found any wants 
of reparation, to prefix, under pain, a 
certain term within which they were 
to be amended. On this head Lynde- 
wode repeats the law already laid 
down by John of Athon, that, “de 
communi jure,” the reparation apper- 
tains to him who receives the fourth 
part of old assigned to the fabric, and 
not to the parishioners, but that custom 
transfers this charge, at least of the 
nave of the church, to the parishioners, 
and in like manner sometimes even of 
the chancel, as sufficiently appears in 
the city of London, and this custom 
the parishioners are to be compelled to 
observe where there is such custom.* 
As John of Athon and Lyndewode 
were both ecclesiastical writers, their 
language is to be construed accord- 
ingly. Their “ commune jus” is to be 
understood of the strict letter of the 
canon law, and not of the common 
law of this country, which is expressed 
in this case by the term “consuctudo.” 
Of late years the Braintree church- 
rate case has called forth much argu- 
ment on the subject, and nothing can 
be more decided than the unanimous 
opinion of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, delivered by Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal, on the general applica- 
tion of the law.t He says “that the 
obligation by which the parishioners, 
that is, the actual residents within, or 
the occupiers of lands or tenements in, 
every parish, are bound to repair the 
body of the parish church whenever 
necessary, and to provide all things 
essential to the performance of Divine 
service therein, is an obligation im- 
posed on them by the common law of 
the land.” After noticing the differ- 
ence of the original canon law in this 
respect, he proceeds, “ Such then being 
the law of the land, it follows as a ne- 
cessary consequence that the repair 
of the fabric of the church is a duty 
which the parishioners are compellable 
to perform, not a mere voluntary act 
which they may perform or decline at 





* Lyndewode, De Officio Archidiaconi, 
book 1, fo. 39, verb. reparatione, and vero. 
subpoena. De ecclesiis edificandis, Licet. 
Parrochiani, &c. verb. reficiendarum ec- 
clesiarum, ibid. book 3, fo. 183. 

, + Delivered on the 8th of February 
841. 


their own discretion; that the law is 
imperative upon them absolutely, that 
they do repair the church, not binding 
on them in a qualified limited manner 
only, that they may repair or not, as 
they think fit; and that, where it so 
happens that the fabric of the church 
stands in need of repair, the ouly ques- 
tion upon which the parishioners, when 
convened together to make a rate, can 
by law deliberate and determine, is not 
whether they will repair the church or 
not, (for upon that point they are con- 
cluded by the law,) but how and in 
what manner the common law obliga- 
tion so binding them may be best and 
most effectually, and at the same time 
most conveniently, performed and car- 
ried into effect.” He adds that no one 
disputes the validity of a rate imposed 
by a majority of the parishioners duly 
assembled in vestry ; or by the church- 
wardens alone, where a meeting of the 
parishioners has been duly convened, 
and none of the latter attend, for then 
the former do in effect constitute the 
majority. But the Court were of 
opinion that the rate in this particular 
ease, which had been made by the 
churchwardens alone, (after it had 
been refused by a majority of the pa- 
rishioners assembled in vestry,) of their 
sole authority, and at a subsequent 
time, was illegal and void, there being 
no general law or particular custom to 
vest in them such a power. They 
made a distinction between that and 
the churchwardens alone, or the 
churchwardens and the minority} 
together, making a rate at a meetin 

of the parishioners when the refusal 
takes place, and from the tenor of the 


judgment it may be collected that they 


did not deny the latter cases to be 
law ; but they reserved to themselves 
the liberty of forming an opinion 
thereon whenever the case should 
occur. Such a question is now pend- 
ing in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

C. J.C. 

Verulam Buildings, 
Gray's Inn. 





¢ In the case of Gauden ». Selby, in the 
Court of Arches (1799) it was held that 


a my made under these circumstances was 
valid. 
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LADY MARY SIDNEY AND HER WRITINGS.* 


AS it is the care of a faithful servant 
to wipe away the dust which time has 
heaped on the tombs and escutcheons 
of the illustrious dead, so it is the 
duty of those who devote themselves 
to the service of literature to preserve 
a just remembrance of the — by 
recording their lives as either emi- 
nently good, great, or deserving well 
of letters. Alas! how often has this 
sacred duty been neglected. How 
many names of the good do we find 
now adorning the page of history, and 
now disappearing to be mentioned no 
more, as though, forsooth, death, the 
common lot, were a crime, and its 


punishment oblivion! They appear on 
the stage of life, they perform their 
parts with the approbation of all; 
they depart, and none are found to 
chronicle their praises—none of those 
who before were loading them with 
high-sounding compliments and ful- 
some adulation. 

This complaint can with justice be 
uttered by him who searches for me- 
morials of Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke, mentioned in the history of 
her day as a bright ensample of all that 
is good, beauteous, and learned; and 
celebrated by Spenser as 


‘* Urania, sister unto Astrophel, 
In whose brave mind, as in a golden coffer, 
All heavenly gifts and riches locked are, 
More rich than pearls of Ind or gold of Ophir, 
And in her sex more wonderful and rare.”’ 


Few circumstances connected with her 
- are now retained; no history of her 
life exists, and she may be said, like 
the luminary of the night, to shine in 
the eyes of the many by a lustre de- 
rived from her brother, to be remem- 
bered but as the beloved sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and to live in our 
memory by her beauteous epitaph 
recorded in the pages of Addison. 
(Spectator, No. 323.) But at the 
same time ‘it is just to bear in mind 
that her own merits were great, and 
that for her own sake her memory 
deserves to be cherished; that she 
was the presiding spirit of “the Ar- 


cadia” of Sidney, the patroness of 


Daniel, the lyric poet, the sweet trans- 


lator of the Psalms, and the mother of 


William Earl of Pembroke, celebrated 
by Clarendon for his many virtues. 
Her father, Sir Henry Sidney, was 


a beloved and confidential friend of 


King Edward the Sixth, which esteem 
he repaid by his virtues and his talents. 
In his 22nd year he was ambassador 
to the French Court, and was governor 
first of Ireland and afterwards of Wales 





* The present article, we believe, was 
written without reference to the memoir 
of the Countess of Pembroke in the first 
volume of Miss Costello’s Lives of Emi- 
nent Englishwomen. Edit. 


Gent. Mag. You. XXIY. 


Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. 


for many years. In his arms, too, the 
virtuous Edward expired. That his 
family, though poor and not noble, was 
ancient and respectable, is evident 
from his having contracted an alliance 
with the proud family of the Dudleys. 

He married Mary the eldest daugh- 
ter of John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, who perished on the 
scaffold, a victim to his ambitious pro- 


jects, and his nomination to the throne 


of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. Lady 
Mary Dudley, though not of brilliant 
genius and aspiring views, was a per- 
son marked by domestic virtues and 
good sense. Unlike her father and her 
brother the famous Earl of Leicester, 
she steadily pursued the paths of duty, 
she initiated her children into the 
principles of religion and virtue, and 
carefully superintended their studies. 
In this pleasing care she was aided by 
her husband, when the duties which 
awaited him in public life would per- 
mit him to retire into the bosom of his 
family. 

They had three sons, Philip, Robert, 
and Thomas, and four daughters, of 
whom the eldest died in infancy, the 
second died at Penshurst, and Am- 
brosia lived to nearly her twentieth 
year, and died at Ludlow 22nd Feb. 
1574, in the church of which place she 
was buried. 

S 
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It is doubtful where Mary Sidney 
was born, probably at Penshurst in 
Kent, the matrimonial residence of her 
father, where her brother Philip was 
also born. London may have had the 
honour of being her birth-place, the 
town residence of the Sidneys being 
situated in the parish of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, in the city, of which Sir 
Henry was a freeman, being a mem- 
ber of the Grocers’ Company. 

As her brother was afterwards chris- 
tened by the name of Philip, in honour 
of Philip of Spain, it is probable that 
she received her name not only as that 
belonging to her mother, but also in 
cnaginan to ‘the Princess Mary, 
heiress to the crown. That queen 
ascended the throne in July 1553, and 
it is most likely that Mary Sidney was 
born before that period. 

The education of Mary and Philip 
Sidney was strictly religious. There 
is extant among the manuscripts at 
Penshurst a letter from Sir Henry to 
his son Philip, then twelve years of age, 
at Shrewsbury School. Among the 
good advice contained therein, we find 
the following directions: “ Let your 
first action be the lifting up of your 
mind to Almighty God by hearty 
prayer, and feelingly digest the words 
you speak in prayer, with continual 
meditation and thinking of Him to 
whom you pray, and of the matter for 
which you pray.” At the same time, 
the utmost attention was paid to their 
general education. In their earlier 
years they pursued their studies 
together, and, being naturally endowed 
with talent and quickness of percep- 
tion, they made a speedy progress in 
their acquaintance with the literature 
of the age. In Philip’s tenth year 
(A.D. 1564) he was removed from the 
society of his sister to Shrewsbury 
School. It is probable that this school 
wag selected from its contiguity to 
Luflow, where Sir Henry then resided 


in the capacity of Lord President of 


the principality of Wales. That he 
also sooniianally visited Shrewsbury is 
seen from an account of his entry in 
state into that town, April 24th, 1581, 
to be found among Dr. Taylor’s MSS. 
Lady Mary still pursued her studies 
with ardour, residing sometimes in 
London, sometimes at Penshurst, but 
— more frequently at Ludlow. 
he now became acquainted, not only 


with the best Latin and Greek authors, 
but even the Hebrew language, and 
thus made an acquisition which can be 
rarely boasted of by any female, how- 
ever learned. 

In the early part of the year 1576 
she was married to Henry Ilerbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. It is lamentable 
when we consider how great a degree 
of influence court interest and the arts 
of intrigue had in forming alliances 
among the nobles at this period, and 
how little attention was frequently 
given to the feelings of the parties 
most materially interested. Although 
no unhappy consequences are known 
to have resulted from this match from 
any unwillingness of either the Earl of 
Pembroke or Lady Mary, yet we are 
informed by Sir Robert Naunton, in 
his Fragmenta Regalia, that if mutual 
affection made the match desirable to 
both, a desire to regain lost favour was 
also an influencing motive. He says, 
“ William Earl of Pembroke, upon his 
son’s marriage with the Lady Catha- 
rine Gray, was like utterly to have lost 
himself; but at the instant of the con- 
summation, apprehending the insafety 
and danger of an intermarriage with 
the blood royal, he fell at the Queen’s 
feet, where he both acknowledged his 
presumption with tears, and projected 
the cause and the divorce together ; 
and so quick was he at his work, for it 
stood him upon, that upon repudiation 
of the lady he clapt up a marriage for 
his son, the Lord Herbert, with Lady 
Mary Sidney, daughter to Sir Henry 
Sidney, then Lord Deputy of Ireland.” 

This story is incorrectly related by 
Naunton. The above incidents did 
not happen in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the exception of the 
marriage of the Earl of Pembroke to 
Lady Mary Sidney, which took place 
oe years after the repudia- 
tion here mentioned. The mistake 
may be thus rectified: William, the 
old Earl of Pembroke, was a con- 
fidential servant of King Edward the 
Sixth, and a Protestant, “always of 
the King’s religion, and an overzealous 
professor,” according to Naunton. In 
May 1553, when Lady Jane Gray and 
her sister Mary were married, Henry 
Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, was also married to their sister 
Catharine. These alliances between 
families of such intluence were pleas« 
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ing to the young King, who imagined 
he saw therein additional security for 
the reformed religion. Edward died 
July 6th, about two months after these 
marriages. The Earl of Pembroke, 
who had been privy to the designs of 
the Duke of Northumberland, as Hey- 
lin in his Ecclesiastical History in- 
forms us, on the King’s death ac- 
knowledged Lady Jane Gray as Queen, 
and, with some other members of the 
Privy Council, signed a letter to the 
Princess Mary, requesting her to lay 
aside her claims and submit to the 
then sovereign. But, when he found 
that the nation was averse to the cause 
of Lady Jane, he deserted his former 
friends, convoked a meeting at Bay- 
nard Castle in favour of Mary, and for 
his own safety shewed the utmost zeal 
in her cause. 

We find him, July 19th, thirteen 
days after the demise of the King, pro- 
claiming Queen Mary in the City of 
London at Baynard Castle, his family 
residence, and then at St. Paul’s Cross. 
On this occasion, or very shortly after, 
it is probable that he asked the Queen’s 
pardon for his presumption in inter- 
marrying with the blood royal, as 
Lady Catharine Gray was daughter of 
the Duchess of Suffolk, niece of Henry 
the Eighth. Upon the repudiation of 
this lady, Mary Sidney was not, as 
alleged by Naunton, her immediate 
successor. Lord Herbert was then 
married to Anne, daughter of George 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and lastly, in 
1576, some years after the demise of 
his father, to Lady Mary Sidney. The 
singularity of the Earl marrying a 
niece of the Dudleys, whose cause his 
father had so shamelessly deserted 
twenty-three years before, and whose 
relative he himself had then divorced, 
fully justifies the conclusion that 
Naunton is right in assigning a po- 
litical reason for this match. The 
enigma may be easily solved. ‘The 
Dudleys had been restored to favour, 
Ambrose being created Earl of War- 
wick, and Robert Earl of Leicester, by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Earl of Pembroke, seeing this, 
and being wishful to make some atone- 
ment for his father’s treachery and his 
own weakness, no sooner found himself 
disengaged than he determined to con- 
ciliate the Dudleys by proposing a 
matrimonial alliance with their niece, 
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the Lady Mary Sidney. His first wife, 
the Lady Catharine Grey, was still 
languishing in the Tower, into which 
confinement she had been thrown by 
Mary and retained by Elizabeth, for 
—* to marry Edward —— 
Sarl of Hereford (who was also im- 
mured there), without the royal per- 
mission. This unfortunate lady at 
length died in prison, after a pro- 
tracted captivity. 

We may conjecture that the refined 
mind of Mary Sidney revolted at the 
weak and versatile conduct of the 
Earl of Pembroke, which, however, 
was perhaps very much hidden from 
her view by a degree of real affection 
on his part, as well as her own. But 
she cannot have failed to feel some 
compunction at becoming the third 
wite of a man whose first wife, cruelly 
divorced, was then pining in the hope- 
less solitude of a prison. 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester, seems to 
have been equally active in promoting 
this alliance with the Pembroke family. 
We find, among the Sidney papers, a 
letter from her father to the Parl of 
Leicester, dated Feby. 4th, 1576, at 
Dundalk, in Ireland. He first ex- 
patiates on the honour which would be 
conferred on his house by such an 
alliance, and then proceeds to say,—* I 
have so joyfully at heart this happy 
advancement of my child that I would 
be a year in close prison sooner than it 
should break. But, alas! my dearest 
lord, mine ability answereth not mine 
hearty desire. Iam poor: mine estate, 
as well in livelihood and moveables, is 
not unknown to your lordship, which, 
wanteth much to make me able to 
equal that which I know my Lord of 
Pembroke may have. Two thousand 
pounds, I confess, I have bequeathed 
her, which your lordship knoweth £ 
might better spare her dead than one 
thousand living; and, in truth, my 
lord, I have it not, but borrow it IE 
must, and so I will; and if your lord- 
ship will get me leave that I may feed 
my eyes with that joyful sight of their 
coupling, I will give her a eup worth 
five hundred pounds, Good my lord, 
bear with my poverty, for, if I had it, 
little would regard any sum of 
money, but willingly would give it, 
protesting before the Almighty God, 
that if He and all the powers on earth 
would give me my choice for a husband 
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for her I would choose the Earl of 
Pembroke.” It is painful to find so 
worthy a man, and so faithful a servant 
of his sovereign, driven to a confession 
of poverty, and it reflects some dis- 

ace on a government by no means 
impoverished which could leave him to 
be a prey to penury. But this expla- 
nation thus candidly given to the 
princely Earl of Leicester was not in 
vain. Avarice was not among his 
vices, and from his own treasures he 
very materially increased the portion 
of the young Countess. The readiness 
with which he agreed to the match, and 
the liberality with which ‘he promoted 
it, furnish an additional ground for 
belief that political reasons for strength- 
ening his interest at court was a more 
powerful motive than either the ad- 
vancement or domestic comfort of his 
niece. The great men of these times, 
however lavish of money and liberal of 
gifts, were seldom so without some 
motive besides affection : ambition with 
them was generally paramount, and in 
none was it ever more strongly deve- 
loped than in the designing Earl of 
Leicester. 

On the part of Lady Mary, un- 
doubtedly, it was a marriage prompted 
by affection, and it appears, under 
whatever auspices it may have been 
set on foot, to have been such as to 
realize her most ardent desires for 
domestic happiness. Her husband is 
represented by the writers of the time 
as the friend and patron of religion and 
learning, and as a man of talent and 
integrity ; and it must be remembered 
that, if he consulted his advancement 
by this marriage, he only followed a 
plan very generally pursued by the 
noble families of that time. 

After their marriage they sometimes 
resided at Baynard Castle, the Earl's 
London residence, 21) extensive man- 
sion on the banks of the Thames, in 
the parish of St. Bennet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf. Here in unison they exer- 
cised their munificence towards the 
unfortunate learned. Of this, perhaps, 
Shakspere himself partook, as their son 
William Lord Herbert was afterwards 
in the number of his patrons, probably 
following the onungle of his parents. 
At this period the poet, harassed and 
destitute, had just entered upon his 
career in connection with the stage. 
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The Globe theatre stood on the bank 
of the river, opposite to Baynard 
Castle, and near the gates of that 


-mansion was another theatre, occu- 


pying the site of the present Play- 
ouse Yard. 

Occasionally they resided at Rams- 
bury, in Wiltshire, and sometimes at 
Wilton, in that county, the patrimonial 
residence of the Earl of Pembroke. In 
the latter neighbourhood especially the 
Countess seems to have acted with her 
wonted liberality towards the needy 
literati. We find mention made by An- 
thony 2 Wood (sub nomine) of Thomas 
Mouffett, who wrote ‘ Nosomantica 
Hippocratea,” and other medical works 
printed at Frankfort 1588, who resided 
near Wilton, subsisting on a pension 
granted to him by the Countess of 
Pembroke. He is also mentioned in 
the will of the Earl, as his physician,* 
and as one of the witnesses to his will. 
The Earl therein bequeaths him 100/. 
yearly, and 20/. each Christmas to 
purchase 2 new gown, so long as he 
shall be physician to the family. ‘The 
dramatic poet, Philip Massinger, was 
born at Wilton in 1585, and was after- 
wards assisted by the Earl in com- 
pleting his education at Oxford. He 
probably received his Christian name 
m compliment to Sir Philip Sidney. 
His father, Arthur Massinger, was a 
dependant of the family, and is named 
asa witness to the Earl's will, and 
therein receives a continuation of his 
pension of 20/. yearly during his life. 

Some time they occasionally passed 
in Wales. The Ear! in his will enu- 
merates large estates in South Wales ; 
and Sir John Harrington, in_ his 
“Nuge Antique,” speaking of Ger- 
vase Babington, Bishop of Worcester, 
says that the Earl and Countess of 
Pembroke were instrumental in placing 
him in the see of Llandaff, near them 
at Cardiff, which evidently implies 
their residence there. 

On the 8th April, 1580, her eldest son, 
William, afterwards third Earl of Pem- 
broke of this line, was born. Queen 
Elizabeth, Ambrose Dudley Earl of 
Warwick, and Robert Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, were his sponsors, Sir Philip 





* See the same Dr. Muffett attendant 
on the Duchess of Somerset in 1587, in 
our April Magazine, pp. 376, 378. dit. 
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Sidney representing the latter. It is 
uncertain at what period his second 
son Philip was born, probably about 
1584, as he is called im a letter from 
Rowland White to Sir Robert am 
in 1597,“ little Mr. Herbert ;” certainly 
not much later, as he was created Earl 
of Montgomery in 1605, having been 
previously a Knight and Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber. She had a daughter 
named Anne, of whom it is only known 
that she died young, after her father, 
and was buried at Cambridge. Am- 
brose Dudley, her uncle, makes af- 
fectionate mention of the Countess in 
his will, bequeathing her a diamond of 
the value of fifty pounds. 

In this year her brother, Sir Philip 
Sidney, being insulted by Vere Earl 
of Oxtord, who had called him“ puppy,” 
and being deprived by the Queen of 
the power of obtaining satisfaction from 
his adversary, was unwilling to endure 
this slight upon his honour in the eyes 
of the court, and retired to Wilton, 
where his sister was then residing. 
Here, reposing from the splendid fa- 
tigues of pomp and pageantry, tran- 
quillized by the placid enjoyments of 
a rural life, and listening to the sug- 
gestions of his talented sister, he began 
the composition of his Arcadia. ‘Tra- 
dition tells us that a great portion of 
this pastoral romance was written in the 
neighbouring woods; and, if this be true, 
it would appear from the dedication to 
her that the Countess was the com- 
panion of his excursions, and assisted 
him with the suggestions of her lively 
fancy. A desire to give all the scanty 
information that we can respecting this 
illustrious lady, and the very active 
part which she took in bringing this 
work before the public, will plead as 
an excuse for the insertion of the de- 
dication of “The Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia.” 

“To my dear lady and sister the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

* Here now have you (most dear, 
and most worthy to be most dear, 
lady) this idle work of mine, which 
I fear, like the spider’s web, will be 
thought fitter to be swept away than 
worn to any other purpose. For my 
part, in very truth, (as the cruel 
fathers among the Greeks were wont 
to do to the babes they would not 
foster,) I could not find in my heart to 
cast out in some desert of forgetful 


ness this child which I am loth to 
father. But you desired me to do it; 
and your desire to my heart is an ab- 
solute — —— it is — 
only for you, only to you ; if you 
it io pened, 7 to such friends whe 
will weigh errors in the balance of 
good will, I hope for the father’s sake 
it will be pardoned, perchance made 
much of, though in itself it have de- 
formities. For indeed, for severer 
eyes it is not, being but a trifle; and 
that triflingly handled. Your dear self 
can best witness the manner, being 
done in loose sheets of paper, most of 
it in your presence, the rest by sheets 
sent unto you as fast as they were 
done. In sum, a young head, not so 
well staid as I would it were (and 
shall be, when God will), having 
many, many conceits begotten in it, 
if it had not been in some way deli-« 
vered, would have grown a monster, 
and more sorry might I be that they 
came in than that they got out. But 
his chief safety shall be the not walk- 
ing abroad, and his chief protection 
the bearing the livery of your name, 
which, if much good-will do not de- 
ceive me, is worthy to be a sanctu 
for a greater offender. This say 
because I know the virtue so, and this 
say I because it may be ever so, or, to 
say better, because it will be ever so. 
Read it then at your idle times, and 
the follies your good judgment will 
find in it, blame not, but laugh at. 
And so, looking for no better stuff 
than, as in a haberdasher’s shop, 
glasses or feathers, you will continue 
to love the writer, who doth exceed- 
ingly love you, and most heartily 
prays you may long live to be a prin« 
cipal ornament to the family of the 
Sidneys. ; 
“ Your loving brother, 
“ Paiiie Supney.” 

It was perhaps at this period that 
Sir Philip and his sister commenced 
that translation of the Psalms which is 
generally considered a joint produec- 
tion of these noble relatives. The 
latter part was most probably trans 
lated by her after the death of her 
brother, at intervals of retirement, 
when, now alone, with a melancholy 
pleasure, she completed a work once 
entered upon in conjunction with a 
beloved relative tied by similarity of 
sentiment and mutual affection. 
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In September 1584 we conclude 
that she was residing at Wilton, from 
a letter published in the “ Stradling 
Correspondence ;” it is written by her 
father Sir Henry Sidney, then on a 
visit there to Sir Edward Stradling, 
and proposes a marriage between his 
younger son Robert, and Barbara 
Gamage, a Welsh heiress, to whom Sir 
Edward was guardian. The year 
1586 was replete with calamities for 
this illustrious lady. Her father died 
May 5th in that year, in the 56th year 
of his age, at Worcester, according to 
Antony % Wood; at Ludlow, says 
Bliss, the editor of the ‘“ Athen 
Oxonienses.”* The grave had scarcely 
closed on him, ere it again opened to 
receive her surviving parent, who died 
on the eleventh of August following, 
at Penshurst. On the death of her 
father, the Earl of Pembroke suc- 
ceeded him in the office of Lord Pre- 
sident of Wales; and consequently 
Ludlow Castle would now occasionally 
be her residence. But even now her 
bereavements had not ceased; her 
brother Sir Philip Sidney, who had 
been appointed to the command of 
the cavalry in the Low Countries, 
under his uncle the Earl of Leicester, 
and had also been made lord or go- 
vernor of Flushing, received a fatal 
wound at the skirmish of Zutphen, 
22nd September, of which he died on 
the seventeenth of October following. 
No account is left of the manner in 
which the Countess received this sad 
intelligence ; but we — easily ima- 
gine from the mutual affection which 
ever existed between them, and the 
melancholy ardour with which she 
cherished his memory, that her griet’ 
was most poignant. And how could 
it be less, when the nation deplored 
his loss as a public calamity ? Queen 
Elizabeth, who had betore styled him 
her own Philip,” in opposition to him 
of Spain, sent him a letter of consola- 
tion, when on his death-bed, written 
with her own hand; and all England 

ut on mourning for the departed 
ero. His funeral at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral was defrayed at the public 
expense, and the name of the Earl of 









* Worcester is right: see in our own 
sol. {V. N.S. p. 382, the Charges and 
Expenses of conveying the corpse from 
Worcester to Penshurst. dit, 
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Pembroke is among the many illus- 
trious mourners who attended it. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
each published a volume of elegies 
lamenting his death ; and after a lapse 
of forty-two years, Fulke Greville, 
the great Lord Brooke, considered it 
worthy to be recorded on his tomb, 
that he was the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney. ‘The best poets of the day 
celebrated his virtues, and his sister 
added an elegy to the number, pre- 
served in the Astrophel of Spenser, 
where she is represented under the 
name of Clorinda. 

In his will, he makes affectionate 
mention of her ; “I give and bequeath 
to my dear sister the Countess of 
Pembroke my best jewel beset with 
diamonds.” 

As soon as the first emotions of 
grief had subsided, she determined to 
publish his “ Arcadia,” although it had 
been written merely for the amuse- 
ment of herself and her friends, and her 
brother on his death-bed had requested 
that it should be destroyed. Her de- 
sire to keep alive every association 
connected with him, and thus to 
cherish his memory, will justify us in 
vardoning her disobedience to his in- 
junctions. 

As the work had been written at 
intervals, and was consequently in an 
unfinished state, she began to revise 
and improve it. From an address 
prefixed to some of the folio editions 
of the work, and signed with the ini- 
tials H. S., it would seem that her cor- 
rections and alterations were so ex- 
tensive as to give it the character of a 
joint production of Mary and Philip 
Sidney: “ It moved that noble lady 
to whose honour consecrated, to whose 
protection it was committed, to take 
m hand the wiping away those spots 
wherewith the beauties thereof were 
unworthily blemished. But, as often 
repairing a ruinous house, the mending 
of some old part occasioneth the 
making of some new; so here her ho- 
nourable labour, began in correcting 
the faults, ended in supplying the de- 
fects; by the view of what was ill- 
done, guided to the consideration of 
what was notdone. Which part, with 
what advice entered into, with what 
success it had been passed through, 
most by her doing, all by her direct- 
ing, if they may be entreated net tg 
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define which are unfurnished with 
means to discern, the rest it is hoped 
will favourably censure. It is now by 
more than one interest the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia; done, as it was, 
for her ; as it is, by her. Neither shall 
these pains be the last (if no unex- 
pected accident cut off her determina- 
tion) which the everlasting love of 
her excellent brother will make her 
consecrate to his memory.” 

The “ Arcadia” was first published 
at London in the year 1590, in quarto, 
and passed through six editions during 
her life. From a letter of Rowland 
White to Sir Robert Sidney, in 1599, 
found in the collection of the Sidney 
Letters by Collins, we learn that it 
came out in an expensive form, and 
that, in consequence of a good and 
cheap edition having been printed in 
Scotland, Ponsonby, the printer of 
the original edition, must either come 
down in his prices, or be content to 
keep his —_ on hand. There have 
been, in all, fourteen impressions of 
this work, the last in 1725, when it 
was published in folio, with the lan- 
guage modernised by Mrs. Stanley, 
and consequently deprived of one of 
its most pleasing features, its simpli- 
city. It was doubtless a desire on the 
part of Lady Sidney and her husband 
to cherish the memory of the author, 
that caused the most interesting scenes 
of the “ Arcadia” to be represented on 
the lower panels of one of the apart- 
ments at Wilton. 

Among the literary men encou- 
raged by the Countess was Samuel 
Daniel, one of the best poets of the 
reign of Elizabeth. He was born 
in the year 1562, and by the mu- 
nificence of the Earl received a li- 
beral education, and completed it at 
Oxford. He resided much with the 
Pembroke family, and a saying of his 
is recorded that “ Wilton had been his 
best school,” which speaks highly for 
the exemplary manner in which the 
economy of that mansion was con- 
ducted; doubtless, he had there an 
opportunity of seeing much that was 
good and noble, with as little alloy as 
could be reasonably expected. Daniel 
was tutor to Lady Anne Clifford, 
(daughter of the Earl of Cumberland,) 
first Countess of Dorset, and after- 
wards the second wite of Philip Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. The 


Countess of Pembroke appears now 
to have devoted herself to the practice 
of private virtues, and the advance- 
ment of learning. She was not al- 
lowed by the splendour of the court 
of Elizabeth to enter into its gaieties : 
and she did not afterwards take any 
part in the intrigues of the courtiers 
who surrounded the weak and pe- 
dantie James, although undoubtedly. 
among her other virtues, maternal 
solicitude would not be wanting for 
the advancement of her sons, then en- 
tering upon manhood. The reward of 
this self-denial was the good will of 
all, and the absence of any one who 
was wishful to detract from her 
merits. 

In May 1590 she completed a trans- 
lation from the French of the “ Dis- 
course of Life and Death,” by Lord 
Plessis du Mornay, the intimate 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney. This 
and her translation of the tragedy of 
“ Antony” were printed in 1592. To 
them we shall réfer more fully when 
noticing her literary productions. 

In 1591 Abraham Fraunce, the poet, 
dedicated to her his poem called “ The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Ivychurch,” 
so named from the estate of Ivychurch 
near Salisbury, in Wiltshire, which her 
husband afterwards left her by will, 
and which was, probably, her marriage 
settlement.* this work contains a 
translation of Tasso’s “ Aminta,” and a 
“ History of the Heathen Deities,” in 
awkward English hexameters. He 
also wrotea work called “The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Emanuel, or Christ's 
Passion,” a subject on which she after- 
wards wrote. In the third part of 





* The following passage is from Au” 
brey’s manuscript Wiltshire Collections : 
‘* Ivy Church (Coenobium Ederosum.) A 
priori of monkes, adjoining to Clarendon 
Parke, a grove of elmes, and prospect 
over the city of Salisbury, and the adja- 
cent parts. The Right Honourable Mary 
Countesse of Pembroke much delighted 
in this place, (Henry Earl of Pembroke 
had a lease of it from the Church of 
Sarum,) as also her brother Sir Philip 
Sydney, who wrote here much of the 
Arcadia. It is adjoining to Clarendon 
Parke pale, a delicate grove of elmes, and 
a noble prospect to Salisbury, and over 
the country west and north.” Hoare’s 
og Wiltshire, Alderbury Hundred, 
p. 187, 
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the Ivychurch he thus addresses her : 
 Illustrissime atque ornatissime: He- 
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roine, erudite Domine, Marie Comi- 
tessee Pembrokiensi : 


Nympha Charis Chariton, morientis imago Philippi, 

Accipe spirantem post funera rursus Amintam ; 

Accipe nobilium dulcissima dogmata vatum, 

Delicias, Musas, mysteria, denique quicquid 

Grecia docta dedit, aut regia Roma reliquit, 

Quod fructum flori, quod miscuit utile dulci.—Dervoriss. An. Fr.” 


He thus quaintly dedicates his 
“ Emanuel” to her : 

“To the right excellent and most 
honourable Lady, the Lady Mary 
Countess of Pembroke, 

“ Mary, the best mother, sends her 
best babe to a Mary, Lord to a lady’s 
sight, and Christ toa Christian learning. 

Your honour’s affectionate, 
ABRAHAM FRAUNCE.” 

The author hereby endeavours to 
repay the numerous benefits which he 
had received from the Pembroke and 
Sidney families. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the 
expense of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
afterwards entered Gray’s Inn, where 
he continued until he was called to 
the bar of the court of the Marches 
of Wales. Here most probably he 
enjoyed the patronage of Sir Henry 
Sidney, as he did afterwards of his 
successor Henry Earl of Pembroke, 
who, in 1590, recommended him to 
Lord Burghley, as being fully qualified 
for the office of Her Majesty’s soli- 
citor in that court. If his merits as a 
lawyer did not very much exceed 
those as a poet, there was more of re- 
gard to friendship than truth in this 
recommendation. 

In 1592, Daniel, her poet, as he 
is emphatically called, addressed her 
in his collection of poems, entitled, 
“ Delia.” He endeavours to comfort 
her for the loss of her brother, and 
tells her that God shows his love in 
thus chastening her. 

In 1593 Thomas Morley published 
twenty canzonets, which were dedi- 
cated to the most rare and accom- 
plished lady, “the Lady Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke.” 

In 1594, Daniel dedicated to her 
his play of Cleopatra. 

Among the Sloanian MSS. we find a 
copy of a manuscript letter of hers, 

reserved in the library of Lambeth 

ouse, to Sir Edward Wotton, brother 

of the great statesman Sir Henry Wot- 

ton, supposed to have been written about 

this period (1594). It bears reference 
4 


to some composition begun in former 
times, perhaps in conjunction with her 
departed brother, which she is now 
desirous to reclaim : 

“ Cousin Wotton, 

“ That first message this paper shall 
deliver is my best salutation, and ever 
well-wishing to yourself from that 
wonted good affection still continued, 
do acknowledge you worthy of the 
same regard, wherein you are assured 
to rest, for such hath been your merit, 
not only towards myself, but in memory 
of that love to him which held you a 
dear and special friend of his, (who 
was to me, as you know,) I must, and 
do, and ever will do you this right ; 
which done, the next is that these may 
redeem a certain old passion which 
long time since I left in your hands, 
only being desirous to review what 
the image would be of those fled times, 
[ very well know, unworthy of the 
humour that then possessed me; and 
such as I know no reason you should 
render me any account of. Yet if 
your care of these follies, of such a 
toy, have chanced to keep that which 
myself have left, my earnest desire is 
that 1 may again see it, that by this 
bearer, my honest servant Ramsay, 
safely sealed I may receive it, assuring 
you I will, when you will, store you 
with other things better worth your 
keeping. Only satisfy me in this, and 
[ will make good my word at any 
time. More I will not trouble you 
with at this present. 

“T rest now and ever, 
* Your loving friend, 
“ Mary Pemsroxke.” 

This letter, which appears from the 
style to have been written in a hurried 
manner, probably refers to her poem 
on the Passion of our Saviour, which 
at some former period she may have 
laced in the hands of Sir Edward 
Votton, or perhaps setting little value 
upon it at the time she may have given 
it to him. To that work we shall 
again have occasion to refer. H.T. R. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, BY JOHN FELTON. 


(With a Plate, containing Portraits of the Duke lying dead, and of his Assassin, and 
a Representation of the Dagger-knife.) 


THE assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham at Portsmouth on the 
23d of August, 1628, was an event 
which at the period of its occurrence 
was regarded with general emotion at 
home, and not without interest in 
foreign countries. England, France, 
and Spain were then the kingdoms of 
three youthful monarchs, and were 
each really governed by their respective 
ministers, the favourites of their masters, 
and the sole arbiters of their politics. 
Charles had his Buckingham, Louis 
his Richelieu, and Philip his Olivarez. 
It was under these circumstances, 
when Buckingham was in the plenitude 
of his power, that his career was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly cut short by 
the hand of John Felton. 

Although there were as yet no 
newspapers, yet we are not without 
various narratives of the occurrence, 
which fully detail all the particulars. 
One of these was published very shortly 
after in Howes’s continuation of 
Stowe’s Chronicle, 1631; another was 
given by Sir Henry Wotton in his 
Life of the Duke; there is another, 
very circumstantial, in Lord Claren- 
don’s History ; and a fourth in the 
memoirs of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
tinctured with the view of the Puri- 
tanical and discontented party.* 

But, before all these in interest, if 
not in completeness, is an account 
which was written on the very day 





_* There is still another narrative, that 
will sometimes be found quoted, in 
Howell’s Letters. The writer of the Pic- 
torial History of England says, ‘‘ This 
admirable letter-writer is generally well 
informed as to passing events; but’’— 
then proceeds to show that he incorrectly 
described the conversation of the Duke 
and Soubise. The fact, however, is, that 
the greater part of Howell’s Letters are 
fabrications, written by him from recol- 
lection or from pamphlets, when in prison, 
for the mere purpose of making up a book 
for sale. It is not, therefore, surprising 
if they are frequently found defective 
when compared with really contemporary 
evidence. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIV. 


of the occurrence by Dudley Lord 
Carleton, in order to communicate the 
catastrophe to the Queen.f It is as 
follows : 


‘* Maddam,—I am to trouble your 
Grace with a most lamentable relation. 
This day betwixt nine and ten of the clock 
in the morning, the Duke of Buckingham, 
then comming out of a parlor into a hall 
to goe to his coach, and soe to the King, 
(who was four miles off,) having about 
him diverse Lords,t Colonells, and Cap- 
tains, and many of his owne servants, 
was by one Felton (once a Lieutenant of 
this our army) slaine at one blow with a 
dagger-knife. In his staggering he turned 
about, uttering only this word, ‘ villaine!’ 
and never spake word more, but presently 
plucking out the knife from himself be- 
fore he fell to the ground, hee made to- 
wards the traytor two or three paces, and 
then fell against a table, although he were 
upheld by divers that were neere him, 
that (through the villaine’s close carriage 
in the act) could not perceive him hurt at 
all, but guess’d him to be suddenly over- 
sway’d with some apoplexie, till they saw 
the blood come gushing from his mouth 
and the wound so fast, that life and breath 
at once left his begored body. 

‘* Maddam, you may easily guesse what 
outcrys were then made by us, that were 
commandersandofficersthere present, when 
wee saw him thus dead in a moment, and 
slaine by an unknowne hand, for it seems 
that the Duke himselfe onely knew who 
it was that had murdered him, and by 
meanes of the confused presse at the in- 
stant about his person, wee neither did 
nor could. The souldiers feare his losse 





+ Published in Ellis’s Original Letters, 
First Series, vol. iii. p. 256. The Editor 
has omitted his customary reference to 
his authority, but the original is presumed 
to be in the British Museum. 

t Among the other persons of distinc- 
tion present were the Earl of Cleveland, 
‘“‘ who had but newly turned his back from 
the Duke, and was so near that he heard 
the thump,”’ and ‘‘a Scottishman, a bishop 
of Ireland,’”? who was probably Robert 
Echlin, Bishop of Down and Connor; 
they stated that when Felton gave the 
blow he said, ‘‘ God have mercy upon thy 
soul.” Letter of Mr. Mead to Sir M. 
Stuteville, Ellis’s — Series, iii. 261. 
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will be their utter ruine ; wherefore att 
the instant the house and court: about it 
were full, every man present with the 
Duke’s body endeavouring a care of itt. 
In the mean time Felton pass’d the 
throng, which was confusedly great, not 
soe much as mark’d or followed, in soe 
much that, not knowing where nor who 
he was that had done that fact, some came 
to keep guard at the gates, and others 
went to the ramports of the towne, in all 
which tyme the villaine was standing in 
the kitchin of the same house ; and after 
the inquiry made by a multitude of cap- 
taines and gentlemen then pressing into 
the house and court, and crying out 
amaine, ‘ Where is the villaine ?’? ‘ Where 
is the butcher ?’ hee most audaciously and 
resolutely drawing forth his sword, came 
out and went amongst them saying boldly, 
‘ I am the man, heere I am;’ upon which 
divers drew upon him, with intent to have 
then dispatcht him; but Sir Thomas 
Morton, myselfe, and some others, us’d 
such means (though with much trouble 
and difficulty) that we drew him out of 
their hands; and by order of my Lord 
High Chamberlaine, wee had the cbarge 
of keeping him from any comming to him, 
untill a guard of musketeers were brought 
to convey him to the Governor’s house, 
where we were discharg’d. 

** My Lord High Chamberlaine and Mr. 
Secretary Cooke, [who] were then at the 
Governor’s house, did there take his ex- 
amination, of which as yet there is nothing 
knowne; onely whilst he was in our cus- 
tody I asked him several questions, to 
which he answer’d, viz. He sayd, he was 
a Protestant in religion; hee also ex- 
pressed himselfe that he was partly dis- 
contented for want of eighty pounds pay 
which was due unto him; and for that, he 
being a Lieutenant of a company of foot, 
the company was given over his head 
unto another ; and yet hee sayd that thfat 
did not move him to this resolution, but 
that he reading the Remonstrance of the 
House of Parliament, it came into his 
mind, that in committing the act of killing 
the Duke, hee should do his country 
great good-service. And hee sayd that 
to-morrow he was to be pray’d for in 
London. I then asked him at what 
church and to what purpose: hee told me 
at a church by Fleet-street Conduit, and, 
as for a man much discontented in mind. 
Now wee, seeing things to fall from him in 
this manner, suffer’d him not to be fur- 
ther question’d by any, thinking it much 
fitter for the Lords to examine him, and 
to finde it out, and knowe from him 
whether he was encouraged and sett on 
by any to performe this wicked deed. 

* But to return to the screcches made 
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att the fatal blow given,—the Duchesse of 
Buckingham and the Countesse of An- 
glesey * came forth into a gailery which 
look’d into the hall, where they might be- 
hold the blood of their deerest lord gush- 
ing from him:—ah, poore ladies! such 
was their screeching, teares, and distrac- 
tions, that I never in my life heard the 
like before, and hope never to heare the 
like againe. His Matis griefe for the 
losse of him was expressed to be more 
than great, by the many teares hee hath 
shed for him, with which I will conclude 
this sad and untimely newes. 

‘¢ Felton had sowed a writing in the 
crowne of his hatt, half within the lyning, 
to shew the cause why hee putt this cruel 
act in execution ; thinking he should have 
beene slaine in the place: and it was 
thus :— 

«Tf I bee slaine, let no man con- 
demne me, but rather condemne himselfe ; 
it is for our sinns that our harts are 
hardned, and become sencelesse, or else 
hee had not gone soe long unpunished. 
John Felton.’ 

‘“*« He is unworthy of the name of a 
Gentleman, or Soldier, in my opinion, 
that is afrayd to sacrifice his life for the 
honor of God, his King and Country. 
John Felton.’ 

‘s Maddam, this is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; yet all 
too much too, if it had soe pleased God. I 
thought it my bounden duty, howsoever, 
to let your Mat have the first intelligence 
of it, by the hand of, Maddam, Yor 
sorrowfull Servant, DupLEY CARLETON. 

** To her Majesty the Queen.” 


If we now turn to the narrative of 
Lord Clarendon, it will be found to 
complete the history of this calamity : 

‘* About nine in the morning Felton 
pressed, without suspicion, among many 
suitors and dependants who crowded the 
Duke’s levee, into a parlour in which the 
Duke was to breakfast. ‘This parlour was 
divided from the hall by a kind of lobby, 
or entry, at the end of which, next the 
hall, was a curtain that was raised up 
when any person went out or in. The 
Duke was at that time in his chamber, 
dressing himself, surrounded by persons 
of quality, and officers of the Fleet and 
Army, among whom were M. de Soubize 
brother to the Duke of Rohan, and other 
gentlemen of France ; and had just re- 
ceived letters, in which he was advertised 
that Rochelle had relieved itself; and was 
in haste to go and acquaint the King with 
the good news, the court being then at 
Southwick, the house of Sir Daniel Nor- 


* The wife of the Duke's brother. 
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ton, five miles from Portsmouth. Felton, 
when he perceived that the Duke was 
about to quit his chamber, withdrew into 
the lobby ; and the Duke soon after en- 
tered the parlour with Sir Thomas Fryer, 
a colonel in the army, to whom he was 
speaking. Felton suffered them to pass 
him; andthe Duke, just as he came to 
the curtain, stooping to take leave of Sir 
Thomas Fryer, Felton immediately seized 
the opportunity, drew his knife, and 
reaching over the Duke’s shoulder, as if 
to raise the curtain, thrust the blade into 
his breast under the left pap with such 
force that it reached his heart. As soon 
as he had given the wound he quitted the 
knife, which he left in the Duke’s belly, 
and threw his hat on the ground. The 
Duke at the instant of his feeling the 
blow, clapped his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, and cried out, as some say with an 
oath, ‘ the villain has killed me.’ He 
then drew the knife from the wound him- 
self, and, staggering some paces forward, 
sunk down under the hall-table. 

‘* Surrounded as he was by suitors and 
servants, no man saw the blow; but all 
were instantly alarmed by the incidents 
that followed it. He was placed, yet 
alive, on the hall table, where, after 
struggling with death about ten minutes, 
he expired without speaking one word 
after his first exclamation. Such was the 
general consternation and horror con- 
ceived at the fact, that, within a very few 
minutes after the body was placed on the 
table in the hall, there was not a living 
creature about it, nor in any of the adja- 
cent rooms, any more (says Sir Henry 
Wotton) than if it had lain in the sands of 
Ethiopia. A crowd, however, soon ga- 
thered about the door; and, as no man 
had seen the blow, or him that gave it, 
every man made his own conjecture, and 
declared it as a thing known. The general 
opinion was, that the fact had been com- 
mitted by the French; for, the French 
gentlemen who had been about the Duke, 
being in great trouble and perplexity lest 
the news he had received should prevent 
or delay his voyage, had insisted, with all 
the vehement eagerness peculiar to the 
language of that people, that the news 
could not possibly be true. Those, there- 
fore, who did not understand French sup- 
posed they had been angry, and had 
used the Duke rudely; on which they 
seized M. Soubize and some others, who 
were in great danger of being slain on the 
spot, but that Felton, who had gone 
through the hall into the kitchen, and 
thence to the area before the door, where 
he was walking with great composure, 
hearing the scuffle, ran in among the 
crowd, and cried out, ‘ I am he that hath 


at Porismouth, in 1628. 
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done the deed ; let no man suffer that is 
innocent.’ The moment he had made 
this declaration, those who were most fu- 
rious ran at him with their swords drawn, 
to kill him ; but others, who were at least 
equally concerned in the loss, and equally 
touched with a sense of it, defended him, 
that he might be reserved for more judi- 
cial examination, and suffer with greater 
solemnity of justice. Felton, however, 
opened his breast to the swords of the 
most outrageous, not only with calmness 
but cheerfulness, being willing rather to 
fall a sacrifice to their sudden anger, than 
be reserved to that punishment which he 
knew would be inflicted upon him. It 
was soon known who he was; and, being 
taken into a private room by some per- 
sons of the best condition, they thought 
fit so far to dissemble as to mention the 
Duke’s wound as dangerous only, and not 
mortal, Upon which Felton smiled, and 
said, ‘ he knew well enough that he had 
given a blow which had determined all 
their hopes.’ Being then asked by whose 
instigation he had committed so horrid a 
murder, he answered, with great dignity, 
‘they might at once give up that inquiry, 
for that no man living had credit or power 
enough to have engaged him in such an 
action; that it proceeded only from him- 
self; that his purpose had been formed by 
the impulse of his own conscience, and 
was known only to God and himself. His 
motives, he said, would appear, if his hat 
were found, in which he had fixed them 
in writing, believing it probable that he 
might perish in the attempt.’ The hat 
was indeed by this time produced, having 
been taken up near the lobby where 
Felton had dropped it.’’ 

The assassin is described by Sir 
Henry Wotton as “a younger brother 
of mean fortunes, in the county of 
Suffolk,* by name John Felton, by 


* The family of Felton, of Playford, in 
Suffolk, was raised to a Baronetcy in 1620, 
and its sole heiress was married in 1695 
to John Hervey, afterwards the first Earl 
of Bristol. It does not appear how nearly 
John Felton was related to Sir Henry 
Felton, the first Baronet; but he was 
visited in prison by the Earl and Countess 
of Arundel, and Lord Maltravers their 
son, who were said to be of his kindred. 
Ellis’s Original Letters. There is in the 
parish of Ashbocking, near Helmingham, 
in Suffolk, a small farm, which, it is re- 
ported in the neighbourhood, belonged to 
the murderer. This, a few years since, 
was the property of a Mr. Welham, and 
was purchased by him of the Earl of 
Bristol, who inherited considerable estates 
in the parish from the marriage above 
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nature of a deep melancholy, silent, 
and gloomy constitution, but bred in 
the active way of a souldier, and thereby 
raised to the place of Lieutenant to a 
foote company in the regiment of Sir 
James Ramsey.” 

Sir Simond D’Ewes describes him 
as “a gentleman of very ancient 
familie of gentrie in Suffolke; very 
valourous, and of a stout spirit. Hee 
had been a lieutenante under a cap- 
taine in the late unfortunate voiage to 
the island of Rée, and was before alsoe 
emploied in the expedition to Cadiz, 
under Sir Edward Cecil viscount Wim- 
bledon, in the year 1625. Ther had 
been an ancient quarrell betweene him 
and Sir Henrie Hungate knight, whose 
secret lust hee had discovered, and 
received from him a most base revenge, 
being wounded by him in his bedd 
verie dangerouslie ; soe as Sir Henry 
haveing afterwardes by some meanes 
pacified him, yet when hee saw him 
recovered, ever feared him, and there- 
fore was, I believe, the chief instrument 
with the Duke (in whose favour he 
had a great share) to deprive Mr. 
Felton once, if not twice, of the cap- 
taines place of that company over 
which he commanded as lieutenant.” 

Echard adds this further anecdote 
of him: “Felton was a man of that 
stout spirit, that upon receiving an 
injury ican a gentleman, he cut off a 

iece of his little finger, and sent it 

ome with a challenge, to let him 
know he valued not his whole body so 
that he might obtain his revenge.” 

“In a by-cutler’s shop of Tower- 
hill,” (continues Sir Henry Wotton,) 
Felton “ bought a tenpenny knife (so 
cheap was the instrument of this great 
attempt), and the sheath thereof he 
sewed to the lining of his pocket, that 
he might at any time draw forth the 
blade alone with one hand, for he had 
maimed the other. This done, he 
made shift, partly, it is said, on horse- 
back, and partly on foot, to get to 
Portsmouth, for he was indigent and 
low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his desperation.” 





mentioned, and the present Marquess has, 
it is believed, still some land there. The 
surname of Felton does not appear in the 
Ashbocking Register, but Felton, son of 
Edward Mann, esq. was baptized there 
26 Jan. 1668. (Information of D. E. 
Davy, esq. of Ufford.) 


Sir Simond D’Ewes concludes his 
story as follows :—“ Being removed 
from Portsmouth in September to the 
Tower of London, and well lodged 
and used, having the diet accustomed 
to prisoners in that place allowed him, 
he was at one time there threatened 
by Sir Edward Sackville, Earle of 
Dorset, that he should be forced upon 
the racke to confess who were privie 
with him and consenting to the Duke’s 
death. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘alreadie 
tolde the truth in that point upon my 
salvation; and if I be further ques- 
tioned by torture, I will accuse you, 
and you onlie, my Lord of Dorset, to 
be of conspiracie with me.’ At last 
he was brought to his triall at the 
King’s-bench barre in Westminster- 
hall, on Thursday the 27th day of 
November, in the morning, and the 
knife, all defiled and besmeared with 
blood, as it came out of the Duke’s 
breast, was laied before him in open 
court. He instantly acknowledged 
himselfe to be the author, and soe re- 
ceived the sentence of condemnation. 
The next day he received the sacra- 
ment of the Lordes Supper in the fore- 
noon with great desire and devotion ; 
and the day following, Nov. 29, Satur- 
day, he was hanged at Tyburne in 
the morning, where he made a verie 
pious and Christian end, still affirming 
to the last that he had never slaine the 
Duke, but that he assured himselfe 
therebie to save church and state from 


. imminent and unavoidable ruine.” 


The body of the assassin was taken 
to Portsmouth, there to be hanged in 
chains. The gibbet was erected on 
the beach, and an obelisk close to the 
bathing-rooms, which is the boundary 
mark of the ancient limits of the bo- 
rough, still contains an oak post full 
of nails, which was part of the gibbet. 

The head of this memorable person, 
engraved in our plate, is copied from 
a small quarto — which represents 
him at whole length, standing in a 
room, and which is thus inscribed :— 

** The lively Portraiture of Iohn Felton, 
who most miserably kild the right Hono!e 
George Villeirs, Duke of Buckingham, 
August y® 23, 1628.” 

“This print,” says Granger, “which 
is supposed to be unique, is in the 
collection of Benjamin Way, esq. of 
Denham Court near Uxbridge.” It is 
now in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
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ford, in the valuable illustrated: Cla- 
rendon formed by the late Alexander 
Sutherland, esq. 

There is a print extant represent- 
ing the Assassination, which was copied 
by Richard Sawyer for H. Rodd in 
1822 ; but it was not worth that atten- 
tion. It was probably the design of 
some German artist, made for one of 
the historical volumes of the nature of 
an Annual Register, which were ene 
on the continent, and as little au- 
thentic as many designs of foreign 
events which are given in our modern 
pictorial newspapers. 

The weapon represented in the 
ry (from a drawing by Dr. Bromet, 

.8.A.) is still preserved at Newnham 
Padox in Warwickshire, the seat of the 
Earls of Denbigh, having been tra- 
ditionally handed down as the in- 
strument of the Duke’s assassination, 
preserved by his sister the first 
Countess of Denbigh. 

This appears to be good authority 
for its identity, though its appearance 
is scarcely consistent with Sir Henry 
Wotton’s account, followed by most 
other historical writers, that the fatal 
weapon was a common tenpenny knife 
bought upon Tower Hill. Lord Carle- 
ton, in his contemporary letter, termed 
it, as we have seen, “a dagger knife ;” 

_ Sir Simonds D’Ewes describes it to 
have been “a long knife with a white 
halft.” 

The knife represented in the plate 
is a double weapon, which may be 
united or separated by means of two 

ivots in its handle, and must have 

en more costly than such a knife as 
Sir Henry Wotton described. If 
drawn with one hand from a sheath 
sewn to the lining of the assassin’s 
ket, as stated in the same narrative, 

it must have been used as a simple 
dagger, one blade lying on the other.* 
e paper found in Felton’s hatf is 
— to be still in existence, and 
a fac-simile of the writing is given in 
C. J. Smith’s “ Historical and Literary 





* There is a rough representation of it 
in this position in a volume entitled 
** Views on the Avon.” 

+ The readers of popular history are 
told by Hume that “four or five lines of 
the Commons’ Remonstrance were sewn 
in the Assassin’s hat ;” and so also in 
Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits. 


at Portsmouth, in 1628. 
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Curiosities,” 1840, 4to. It runs as 


follows :— 

That man is cowardly, base, and de- 
serveth not the name of a gentleman or 
souldier that is not willinge to sacrifice 
his life for the honor of his God, his 
Kinge, and his Countrie. Lett noe man 
commend me for doeinge of it, but rather 
discommend themselves, as the cause of it, 
Sor if God had not taken away o* hartes 
Sor our sinnes, he would not have gone so 
longe unpunished. 

Jo. felton. 

This paper is twice indorsed (in the 
handwriting of John Evelyn,) “A 
Note found about Felton when he 
killed the Duke of Buckingham 23° 
Aug. 1628.” It came into Evelyn’s 
Ve from his mother-in-law 

ady Brown, whose father, Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas, was one of the magis- 
trates before whom Felton was ex- 
amined at Portsmouth :{ and with the 
other Evelyn papers it passed to Mr. 
Upeott of the London Institution. 
This appears a well attested pedigree, 
but still it is difficult to reconcile with 
it the statement of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, that “The writing was as fol- 
loweth, consisting of two several and 
divided pieces, with his name subscribed 
to either of them: 

‘¢ Let no man commend me for doing it, 
but rather discommend themselves ; for, 
if God had not taken away their harts for 
their sins, he had not gone so long un- 
punished. Joun Fetton.” 

‘* That man, in my opinion, is coward- 
lie and base, and deserveth not the name 
of a gentleman nor souldier, that is un- 
willing to sacrifice his life for the honour 
of God and the good of his King and 

Country. Joun FEetton.”’ 


Which arrangement agrees also with 
that already given in Lord Carleton’s 
letter. It appears, on the whole, most 
probable that the MS. in Mr. Upcott’s 
possession is only a copy of the two 
papers, placed together, but verbally 
themost correct version of the three, and 
made by or for Sir Edward Nicholas. 

The portrait from which our En- 
graving is derived, of the Duke of 
Buckingham lying dead, is in the pos- 
session of the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton at Castle Ashby. It is now en- 
oer for the first time, with his 

ordship’s permission, from a drawing 
by Mr. G. P. Harding, F.S.A. 





t Ellis’s Original Letters, iii. 256. 
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The house at which this important 
event occurred is still standing in the 
High Street at Portsmouth, No. 10. 
It is described to have been at the 
time the residence of Mr. Mason.* 
More recently it was the residence of 
the Rev. George Cuthbert, who was 
Chaplain to King George IV. an alder- 
man, and several times mayor, of 
Portsmouth, his native town. He 
materially altered the appearance of 
the house by erecting a new front in 
advance of one half of it, and also by 
inserting sash windows. 

The kitchen to which Felton retired 
immediately after committing the fatal 
act, was the separate building seen in 
the further part of the view. 

The present kitchen has a chimney- 
piece carved with grotesque heads, &c. 

The external features of the house 
were probably fashionable in former 
times. There is still remaining in the 
town another mansion characterised by 
similar projections. 





* Autobiography of Sir Simonds D'Ewes. 
A Dr. Mason had been secretary to the 
Duke on his expedition to the isle of Rhé. 
(MS. Harl. 7056, printed in Nichols’s 
Hist. of Leicest. iii. 203.) 

+ For these particulars, and for an old 
drawing of the house, from which our 
view has been derived, we are indebted 
to Henry Slight, esq. of Portsmouth, who 
has made, and in part published, large 
collections relative to the history of that 
town. 
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The Duke of Buckingham’s corpse 
was brought to London on Saturday 
the 30th of August, and attended by 
the nobility, his friends, and officers, 
by torch-light, to Wallingford House, 
near Charing Cross. A very sump- 
tuous funeral was at first intended by 
the King; but this expense was sub- 
sequently relinquished on account of 
the necessary demands of the war with 
France.}{ 

The funeral took place at West- 
minster Abbey on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. A vast and magnificent mo- 
nument § to the Duke was erected on 
the north side of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, with effigies of himself and 
family ; but the affection of his sister, 
the Countess of Denbigh, was not 
satisfied without also raising a ceno- 
taph in the parish church at Ports- 
mouth. The latter monument was 
most improperly placed at the east 
end of the church, immediately below 
the great window, and there it re- 
mained until very recently. 

Mr. Slight has favoured us with 
<0 iets description of the ceno- 
taph. 

"The base of this monument consists 
of a broad slip of black marble, with a 





t These circumstances, and others re- 
garding the trial of Felton, &c. may be 
found in the letters printed in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s First Series. 

§ Engraved in Dart’s Westminster 
Abbey, vol. i. pl, 43. 











bold carved band of white marble. In 
the centre is a skull of white marble. 
On the right side a half-kneeling 
draperied female; her breasts bare, 
as are her arms, holding in her right 
hand the figure of a human heart. On 
the left side is a similar figure blowing 
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a trumpet. They are nearly the size 
of life, and of fine workmanship. The 
are backed by slabs of polished blac 
marble, and between them is a square 
tablet of black, edged with a carved 
frame of white, and containing an in- 
scription as follows :— 


GerorGio VILLERIO BuckineHaM. Dvucr, 
Qui Majoribus utring. clarissimis oriundus ; Patre 
Georgio Villerio de Brooksby in comit. Leicestr. milit. 
Matre Maria Beaumont Buckingham. Comitissa ; 
Cunctis nature fortunzeq. dotibus insignis, 
Duorum prudentissimorum Principum gratia, 
suisqu. meritis 
Vota suorum supergress. rerum gerendarum moli 
par, soli invidie impar: dum exercitus iterum 
in hostem 
e : . . e ° | 
parat, hoc in oppido, ceedis immaniss. fatali arena, 
| 
] 
| 
i 





novo cruoris & lachrimar. inundante oceano, 
nefaria perditissimi Sicarii manu 
percussus occubuit 
Anno Domini 1628, mense Aug. 23. 

Viro ad omnia que maxima essent nato, ejusqu. 
et suis hic una confossis visceribus 
Susanna Soror, Denbighiz Comitissa 
cum lachrymis et luctu perpetuo p. 

Anno Domini 1631. ; 
Tu Viator, si qua tibi pietatis viscera, tam indignum 
tanti viri.casum indignabundus geme, 
et vale. 


Above the figures and inscription is and having at the summit a ye 


a bold cornice of veined marble, from ird is 
represented like the large English 
bustard. Above the corners of the 
pyramids are two black slabs, on 
which are displayed in colours and 
carving the crests of the Duke, the 
naval anchor, &c. in lozenge-shaped 
tablets, and the marble here forms the 
crown of the arch which contains the 
urn, which is of bold and heavy 
carving. Above the centre of the 
arch is a large oval of white marble, 
surrounded by a drapery of gilded 
frieze, and containing an oval, in the 
centre of which are the armorial em- 
blazonments and quarterings of the 
family, elaborately carved, and dis- 
played in their proper colours, sur- 
rounded by a broad white garter, with 
the motto of the order of the Garter 
in raised gilt Roman letters, the buckle 
and point gilt; and, resting on this 


which, on the right side, rises a py- 
ramid of naval trophies, the anchor of 
the Lord High Admiral, the buoy, 
cables, and ropes, the mast and yard 
of a ship, the pennant, the rings, and 
appurtenances of the sails, with weapons 
used in naval warfare. On the left 
side is a similar pyramid of military 
trophies, viz. breastplates, shields, 
spears, and lances, the wheels of a can- 
non, flags, and banners. These are of 
fine and masterly execution in white 
marble, with a border of the same, 
and crowned by a cornice. Between 
these trophies, in a semicircular re- 
cess of black, stands a solid sepulchral 
urn,* surrounded by a gilt drapery, 





* The figure of the female holding a 
heart has given rise to a popular opinion 
that the urn contained the heart of the 
Duke; but this is not the case. The urn 
is a solid mass; but from the inscription, 
and from the church books, it seems the 
Duke's bowels were interred in some part 
of the chancel. The church book of the 
period is now missing; but a transcript 
(if not the original) is said to be in the 








rising from gilt flames. The 





British Museum, among certain papers of 
a former keeper of the MSS. Luke Allen, 
esq. During the removal of the monu- 
ment in 1845 search was made for any 
deposit of lead or stone, but nothing was 
found. 
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oval is a ducal coronet, with the straw- 
berry leaves and deep velvet cap. Two 
cornucopie appear below the arms 
and garter, one on either side, one 
overflowing with ripe fruits, the other 
teeming with clusters of flowers. 

On either side of the coronet, in- 
stead of the usual supporters of the 
family arms, are two white cherubs 
naked, each supporting the oval shield 
with one hand, which appears above 
the cornucopia, while the other hand 
bears a golden trumpet, which each 
is sounding. 

The coronet and arms are two feet 
four inches in height, and the whole 
structure rises to above twenty-two 
feet from the floor of the church. 

In executing some repairs in the 
church in 1843 it became necessary to 
remove this splendid mural structure, 
which occupied the plain Saxon arch 
which had been in earlier times filled 
with the high altar. 

Having obtained aid from the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Jersey, her 
Majesty’s Lord High Chamberlain, 
Mr. Henry Slight, the historian of 
Portsmouth, undertook the reparation 
and re-erection of themonument, which 
has been re-gilt, the heraldry restored, 
and the statues and carvings thoroughly 
cleaned. It has been re-erected in the 
first arch on the southern side of the 
chancel, inclosed by an iron rail. The 
situation is not the best, but was the 
only one the church afforded for so 
large an erection. 

Whatever may have been the un- 
popularity of Buckingham in his own 
day, and the aspersions upon his 
character by the fanatical and re- 
publican party, his character has been 
so favourably viewed by a recent Whig 
writer, that we are induced to make 
the quotation as a counterbalance to 
the sentiments of D’Ewes, &c. 


‘¢ The man of the best disposition about 
the court of James we suspect to have 
been Buckingham himself. His virtues 
were sincerity and zeal—sincerity in all 
things, and zeal to serve his master, a rare 
mixture any where, much more in a court. 
He openly professed to be a friend or 
enemy as the case might happen, and he 
made good what he professed. His de- 
cisions saved trouble to the indolence of 
James and the hesitation of Charles, and 
address and superiority of nature rather 
than talents (especially in the article of 


truth,) combined to give him mastery over 
both—yet he was not the dictator he was 
supposed to be, and his great merit in the 
sovereigns’ eyes was his adapting the rule 
of his actions to their convenience. He 
was also in possession of important secrets 
both of state and household, but it was 
his infinite superiority of intellect which 
gave him such unshaken ascendancy. 
Ingenuousness was the crowning charm 
of Buckiagham’s countenance.’’ (Edin- 
burgh Review, on Jesse’s Courts of James 
I. &c.) 


Mr. Ursan, June 25. 

ALLOW wme to quote a passage 
from Lord Byron’s Works, (‘T. Moore’s 
edition, in 17 vols.) which I think is 
worthy of immediate insertion in your 
pages, as it relates to the authorship 
of that very elaborate article in the 
Edinburgh Review,—the critique on 
Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness, in 
vol. XI. No. xx. art. ii. 

In your list of Contributors, this ar- 
ticle is passed over without any re- 
mark. ‘The insertion therefore of the 
following may probably either draw 
forth a denial on the part of Lord 
Brougham, or may lead to the ac- 
knowledgement of the article by the 
real author. I have heard it attri- 
buted to Lord Jeffrey. 

‘The poet’s (Lord Byron’s) diaries 
and letters afford evidence that, in his 
days, he considered this piece as the 
work of Mr. (now Lord) Brougham ; but 
on what grounds he had come to that 
conclusion he no where mentions.’’— 


(Lord Byron’s Works, vol. vii. p. 187.) 


Sir Walter Scott writes : 

‘* T was, moreover, so far from having 
anything to do with the offensive criticism 
in the Edinburgh, that I had remonstrated 
with the editor, because I thought the 
‘* Hours of Idleness’’ treated with undue 
severity. They were written, like all ju- 
venile poetry, rather from the recollection 
of what had pleased the author in others, 
than what had been suggested by his own 
imagination; but, nevertheless, I thought 
they contained passages of noble promise.” 
(Lockhart’s Lite of Scott, vol. iii. p. 193.) 

The same article is particularly no- 
ticed in Lockhart’s Life of Scott,* and 
in the preface to Lord Jeffrey’s con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review,f 





* Vol. iii. pp. 126, 139, 150, 151. 
+ Vol. i. preface, p. xiii.— xviii. 
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as well as in F. Horner’s Memoirs.* 
That so celebrated an article as this, 
which caused the establishment of the 
Quarterly Review itself, should be 
passed over in your list of contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, when 
such abundant testimony to the sensa- 
tion which it caused, and the import- 
ant results to which it led, is before 
the public, is really a pity, considering 
the extraordinary position which Lord 
Brougham occupies at the present 
Re arding Lord Brough 

i 0 rougham’s arti- 
cle concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos 
in Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. p. 
215, there are some notices of it in the 
Hours of Idleness itself, as well as in 
the notes, which are curious.—(Lord 
Byron’s Works, vol. vii. p. 225-6.) 

I may also point out an error in 
your list of contributors to the Quar- 
terly Review. The critiques on Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life, 
Quarterly Review, vol. ii. No. iii. art. 
vii., vol. vii. No. xiv. art. viii., are at- 
tributed to Mr. Gifford in Gents. Mag. 
vol. xxi. BP. 137, 139. If you refer to the 
Earl of Dudley’s Letters to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, p. 14, you will see that 
both these were a ap by i 
serious yo man, the younger Ste- 
phen,” W. Gifford cunt’ aneawe one 
or two passages. I believe that this is 
James Stephen, one of the under- 
secretaries in the Colonial Office. 

Yours, &e. L.L. H. 


Mr. Ursan, June 30. 


THERE are at least five several 
engraved portraits of Daniel Turner, 
MD. one of which, probably by a 
mistake of the engraver, styles him 
Daniel Turner, MP. Such a number 
of different portraits seem to prove 
that he was a man extensively con- 
nected and admired ; but I have been 
unable to find any distinct biography 
of him. Wadd, in his “ Nuge Chi- 
rurgice,” tells us, as did Grainger be- 
Pyne that * — was too fond 
of displaying his talents upon paper ; 
that his ‘salt are not stated “y+ 
most delicate terms, nor was polite- 
ness amongst his excellences.” 

He was originally a surgeon, and 
has the credit of having invented the 





* Vol. i. pp. 437—439, 
Gent. Mac. You. XXIV, 


cerate, composed of oil, wax, and ca- 
lamine, which is still called “ Turner's 
Cerate.” He commenced his literary 
career by publishing in 1695, “ A Vin- 
dication of the Noble Art of Chirur- 
gery,” and he continued to publish on 
medical subjects till nearly the close 
of his life. Several of his works went 
through two or three editions ; but in 
some of them he exposed himself to 
the reprehension of severe critics, and 
his writings are now altogether disre- 
garded. 

Having chiefly practised surgery for 
several years, he became a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and is called in the College List for 
the year 1726 Mr. Daniel Turner ; in 
1732 he designates himself as “ Da- 
niel Turner, M.D., of the College of 
Physicians, London,” and dates from 
his residence in Devonshire Square. 

In his “ Discourse concerning Fe- 
vers,” 3d edition, 1739, he very freely 
communicates his opinions respecting 
some of his contemporaries, which, 
however, must be received cum grano 
salis. 

Sir Richard Blackmore,t whom 
Turner styles “ the Bard,” offended 
him by publishing what may be termed 
Popular Medicine. ‘“ What the bard 
has done being confessedly rather for 
the use of ladies in the country than 
the practitioners here in town; and 
truly, had the venerable gentleman 
saved himself the pains of his late per- 
formances, it had been possibly more 
for his reputation; since every one 
knows, whilst another turn was to be 
served, there was no man ran farther 
upon the pomp of medicine, or made it 
more a mystery than himself; and that 
end being answered, to expose the 
same now at last to the common 

ople, what is this but, like another 
Culpeper, Salmon, or Quincy, to set up 
a physician in every family, or to make 
every one his own ?” 

Dr. Woodward’s{ practice is de- 

+ Blackmore’s Poems obtained for him 
the honour of having his Life written by 
Dr. Johnson. When far advanced in age 
he published some volumes on medical 
subjects, but his poetry and his physic 
have ceased to interest or to be read. 

t Woodward was much more distin- 
guished as a naturalist than a physician ; 
of his medical 7 I only recollect 
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scribed to be principally vomits and 
cathartics persevered in alternately, 
“ de die in diem, till the sick man grows 
tired, or being quite spent is forced to 
give over.” Turner expresses his sur- 
prise that “ this great naturalist has 
prevailed with many even of the fe- 
male sex to run this vomiting, &c. 
gauntlet for six weeks or two months 
successively.” 

Of Colbatch,* “ another very singu- 
lar man,” he says, “ At his first setting 
out, he was resolved to be taken 
notice of for novelty of opinion ; which 
was that our stomach could never 
abound with too much acid, and that 
alkaline was the root of all diseases, 
as well fevers as others. Hence the 
orange and vinegar merchants’ inter- 
ests were to be promoted ;” and, by 
Colbatch’s recommendation, “cream of 
tartar, spirit of sulphur, and vitriol 
eame to be much in use.” 

Radcliffe appears to have greatly 
excited Turner’s ire; his remedies 
were so opposite to those of Colbatch, 
that Turner gives him the nickname 
of Alkalinus. “ Of a contrary opi- 
nion to this was one of as sour a 
temper perhaps, though a more for- 
tunate practitioner, the wealthy Al- 
kalinus, insomuch that one of his crea- 
tures,f who had raised an estate under 
him, has been often heard to say, that 
he had acquired above 50,0001. by 
erabs’ eyes, pearl, coral, and crabs’ 
claws.” 

Turner was induced “ at his first 
setting out,” to take Radcliffe as his 
guide, but afterwards altered his opi- 
nion of this “ great practitioner, great 
indeed on accouut of the vast estate 
he had acquired by a fortunate prac- 
tice ; yet how far exceeding others, in 
good literature, good breeding, or 
good usage of the rest of the faculty, 
or those related to it, I shall not take 
upon me to determine ; leaving that to 
others who were better acquainted 
with him.” 

The following anecdote of Radcliffe 
I have not found elsewhere. Alka- 





treatise on the small pox. He discovered, 
and published in the Philos. Transactions, 
the secret of making Prussian blue. 

* Colbatch published nine or ten vo- 
lumes on medical subjects ; four at least 
of which are upon acids and alkalies. 

Dandridge, his fayourite apothecary, 


linus was called to a patient, who was 
already under the care of “ three 
learned physicians ;” this famous man, 
after his usual way, taking little notice 
of the other gentlemen, only inquiring 
what had been done, advised the pa- 
tient to turn them off, for that he 
[Radcliffe?] had no occasion for their 
assistance. Radcliffe ordered for the 
patient’s dinner a chicken and a pint 
of wine, after which he was to go 
out in his coach, and ride a mile 
or two: “and thus the doctor 
took his leave (having put three 
guineas into his own pocket,) with 
the salutation of Do this and live.” 
This prescription, however, was any- 
thing but fortunate to the patient. 
The chicken he could not eat, and the 
wine being drank was vomited up; 
after a short time he was lifted into 
his coach to take a drive, but before 
he reached the Stones’ End he became 
so weak as to be compelled to return 
home, and, being with great difficulty 
got out of the coach, he expired before 
he could be put into his bed. Whether 
Turner was one of the “three learned 
physicians” is not mentioned, but it 
seems probable that he was. 

Of John Hancock, D.D., rector of 
St. Margaret, Lothbury, and. pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, who published 
some pamphlets upon the febrifuge 
qualities of common water,{ Turner 
speaks very contemptuously, as “a 
crack-brained divine.” 

Of a celebrated practitioner of mid- 
ey Turner thus speaks :—“ Sir Da- 
vid Hamilton, whom I always thought 
better qualified for the chirurgical 
operation of deliveries than the medi- 
eal province of prescription, wrote a 
treatise upon the miliary fever. His 
cases everywhere demonstrate too 
great an opinion of his own abilities, 
and too mean of those of other gentle- 
men, who happened ¢o be called in upon 
him.”§ 





t In the “ Febrifugum Magnum” and 
‘* Morbifugum Magnum” of Dr. Han- 
cock, we have an adumbration of the 
hydropathic system of the present day ; so 
truly has it been said, there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

§ Besides the treatise on miliary fever, 
which I think was first published in Latin, 
Sir David Hamilton wrote some pamphlets 
of a religious tendency, In ‘‘ The Private 
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Of the consultations between phy- 
sicians in his time Turner gives no rp 
favourable idea; more urbanity at all 
events exists now between consultants 
than formerly. Turner was attending 
a patient, when another physician was 
called in upon him. A question arose 
respecting the ware of employing 
oxymel of squills, which had been re- 
commended by Turner, but was ob- 
jected to by his compeer on account of 
the hazard of relaxing the bronchiz : 
the two physicians not being able to 
agree upon this important matter, a 
third physician was called in “ towards 
evening of the same day,” and the 
above objections to the oxymel of 
squills being propounded, the new 
comer, “a grave old gentleman, replied, 
Pray, Sir, no more fiddle-faddle, if you 
can tell us, upon your own trial, of a 
better remedy than the oxymel upon 
this occasion, let us have it ;” this sharp 
rebuff was not to be parried, so the 
oxymel was given, but unfortunately 
without much benefit to ‘the patient, 
for he died the next day. 

Dr. Morgan,* author of a once cele- 
brated deistical work, “‘ The Moral Phi- 
losopher,” comes in for a large share of 
Turner’s disapprobation. He describes 
him as “a blustering gentleman ;” and, 
alluding to his having been originally 
a dissenting minister, laughs at “ this 
teaching philomath’s” unheard-of terms, 
influent, effluent, influo-colliquative, &c. 
with “ the like new phrases minted in 
a country town, and brought lately tous 
in London.” <A consultation, in which 
Morgan formed a part, is described, 
and conveys like the former a very 
poor opinion of medical consultations 
and practice a hundred years ago. A 
gentleman had an attack of erysipelas, 
and was for the first fortnight entirely 
under Turner’s care, who prescribed 
cordials, volatiles, and such kind of medi- 
cines ; then Dr. Jurin was called in, and 
similar remedies were continued. At 


Christian’s Witness to the Truth of 
Christianity,’’ he represented it as the 
matter of his frequent experience, that 
future events were pointed out to him in 
the course of his praying in such a manner 
that he could judge as to the success he 
should have in his undertakings. See 
Calamy’s Life, vol. I. p. 477. 

es Of whose life some particulars are 
given in our volume for 1832, 


and his Contemporaries. 
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the end of the third week Dr. Morgan 
was added to the consultation, evi- 
dently to Turner’s dissatisfaction. A 
continuation of the same plan of treat- 
ment was, “after some velitation,” 
agreed to be pursued ; but then arose 
a discussion, whether the snakeroot 
(radix serpentarie) or saffron was 
the better cardiac and alexipharmic ; 
and, as Morgan preferred the saffron, 
it was conceded tohim. Accordingly, 
this once-vaunted but ineffective re- 
medy was given in ten-grain doses 
every four hours, but in vain, for the 
poor man only survived till the next 


= 
urner had learned, with many 
others, to set great estimation upon 
the medical properties of the scarce 
and expensive bezoar as a remedy for 
fevers; and he considered it to be in 
many cases equal if not superior to the 
bark. But with a very conscientious 
desire not to injure the apothecary, he 
recommends that this expensive drug 
should be used only in the diseases of 
the rich; for the poor, he says, “no 
chargeable drug or pomp of medicine 
should be indulignd im.” Contrayerva 
may here be substituted for the bezoar ; 
to prescribe bezoar “ would be in- 
justice to the apothecary, who, instead 
of being paid for bezoar, is, perhaps, 
never likely to be satisfied for his con- 
trayerva.” 

must not finish this sketch of old 
Daniel without extracting from his 
“ Advice to his Friend,” a young phy- 
sician, two paragraphs which place his 
character in a more amiable point of 
view than his roughness and austerity 
would perhaps lead us to expect. He 
says, “In visiting poor people, let me 
persuade you rather to take no fees 
than undervalue your profession by 
stooping to crown-pieces, as some I 
have known, making a second visit 
also for the same.” 

“Above all things, dear Sir, you 
ought not to be afraid, nor ashamed, of 
your religious principles. It can be no 
disgrace, I am sure, for a physician 
who owns himself, at all times, no more 
than nature’s minister, to acknowledge 
himself, also, the servant of nature's 
Master.” 

Turner died March 12, 1741, aged 

Yours, &e. 
| meneat en ome 


S. M. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Otia Sacra. (Optima Fides.) to. 1648. 

THE author of this very uncommon volume was Mildmay Fane, Earl of 
Westmoreland, of whom some account may be seen in Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, in Granger's Biographical History, and in the Books of Peerage. 
In Robert Herrick’s poems called Hesperides, 1648, are three small ones ad- 
dressed to Lord Westmoreland, and one particularly on occasion of this very 
volume, wherein he invites his Lordship to publish his poems, and not to kee 
them in the hands of his friends only. From the last poem in this book, it 
cane that his Lordship only gave it away, and did not publish it. The 
volume consists of 174 pages; it is got up with care, and ornamented with 
several copperplate engravings, the frontispiece by W. Marshall. The volume 
ends with 

TO MY BOOK. 


Goe, and my blessing with thee! then remain 
Secure with such as kindly entertain ; 

Tf sent to any others, tell them this,— 

The author so takes but his mark amiss 

Who’s fearless of reproach from critic’s skill, 

Seeing to look a given horse i’ th’ mouth sounds ill ; 
And what alone to friends he would impart 

Hath not at all to doe with fair or mart. 

Wherefore, whoever shall peruse these rimes, 

Must know they were beguilers of spare times. 


The poems are in general short, and very miscellaneous in their subjects. 
We have made a few extracts, sufficient to show the character of the style; 
and the exceeding rarity of the volume may perhaps be accepted as an apolo 
for the length of the quotations, since the absence of much poetic merit w 
certainly prevent its being ever reprinted. 


To Sir John Wentworth, upon his curiosities and courteous entertainment 
at Summerley, in Lovingland (Suffolk) :— 


When thou the choice of Nature’s wealth has skanned, 
And brought it to compare with Lovingland, 
Know that thou maist as well make wonder less 
By fancying of two twinbearing phoenixes, 

At the same time ; and dream two suns to rise 
At once to cast fire mid these spiceries. 

Pregnant she is, yet that must not deny 

The purest gold to come from Barbery, 
Diamonds and pearls from th’ Indies, to confer 
On every clime something peculiar, 

(For so the ball,) and like a sum to all 

That curious is, seems here most liberall, 
Affording, in epitome at least, 

Whate'er the world can boast of or call best. 
Now as contrasted vertue doth excell 

In power and force, this seems a miracle, 
Wherein all travellers may truly say 

They never saw so much in little way, 

And thence conclude their folly that did steer 
To seek for that abroad at home was near 

In more perfection. Wouldst thou Phoebe meet, 
Apollo, or the Muses ? not at Creet, 

And Greece, but here at Summerley,—these are 
Removed to dwell under a patron’s care 

Who can as much civilitie express 

As Candie lies, or Grecia barborousness. 
Wouldst thou be sheltered under Daphne’s groves, 
Or choose to live in Tempe, or make loves 
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To any place where shepherds wont to lie 

Upon the hills, piping security 

Unto their flocks ; here the sweet park contains 

More evenness than the Arcadian plains ; 

Nor yet enchanted by those shadowed rings, 

Some say the fairies print with revellings, 

But all in one dye clad, and doth appear 

Like the spring’s favorite throughout the year. 
* * * * 


Here fish and fowl inhabit with such state 
As lords and ladies wont when served in plate, 
Rich arras, or the like,—bill, breed, and swim 
In all delightful solace to the brim. 
Decoy’d by so much rapture, on we pass 
Unto a castle that enchanted was 
By th’ magic spell of music, till there set, 
We found a cod like to Euterpe’s net, 

To catch all passengers. The Lesbian lute, 
O’ercome in harmony, became then mute ; 
Whilst as for table to the song-books served 
The crystall fountain, &c. 


Upon King Charles meeting with the Dukes of York and Gloucester and 
the Lady Elizabeth, his three children, at Maidenhead, 15 July, 1647 :-— 


After a drowth, like welcome rain, 
To bless the grass and flowers again, 
Licke up these dusty heats, destroy 
Their brisker heede, virginity, 

No less of comfort and of sweets, 
Proves it now Charles his children meets. 
When an intestine warlike force 
Had caused so many years’ divorce, 
He prays for them ; their tender eyes 
Return’d him duty, sacrifice, 
Until each other’s breast appears 
Affection all dissolved to tears, 
Which to the high-mark point flows on, 
Stand ready brim’d for passion. 
But here, all humors that annoy 
Are banished, and give place to joy, 
Yet such as doth prevail ofttimes 
To make a ¢ear no mark of crimes. 


__srepet allen enteeinn™ Ny 


ae 





: SOLA BELLA CHE PIACE. 
Tis but a folly to be nice, 
i Since liking sets on beauty’s price ; 
And what we doe affect alone, 
Becomes to each his paragon. 
All colour, shape, or form we know 
Improve to best to those think so ; 
For where Esteem its anchor sets, 
There grows true pearls, no counterfets. 
ere she as crooked as a pin, 
And yet could love, it were no sin 
To love again ; for writers tell 
That love hath in ’t the loadstone’s spell ; 
Were she proportioned like the sphere, 
No limb or joint irreguler,— 
Yet to my fancy if she jarr, 
I shall not sail by such a starr. 
Did she outvie the new-born day, 
7 Or th’ richest treasuries of May, 
So that what skies or flowers put on 
Must yield to her complexion ; 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


I'll sooner draw a black wench white 
That’s suiting to my appetite. 

Well, in conclusion, hath the fair, 

Or brown, or black, or golden hair, 

When one is Cupid-struck, Venus is there. 


IN OBITUM BEN JOHNS. POET& EXIMII. 
He who began from brick and lime 
The muses’ hill to climbe, 
And whilom busied in laying ston, 
Thirsted to drink of Helicon, 
Changing his trowell for a pen, 
Wrote straight the temper not of dirt but men. 


Now sithence that he is turned to clay and gone, 
Let those remain of th’ occupation 

He honored once, square him a tomb may say, 
His craft exceeded far a dauber’s way ; 

Then write upon ’t, ‘‘ He could no longer tarry, 
But was returned again into the quarry.” 


MY HAPPY LIFE. TOA FRIEND. 


Dearest in friendship, if you'll know 
Where I myself and herd bestow, 
Especially when as I range, 

Guided by nature to love change, 
Believe it is not to advance 

Or add to my inheritance, 

Seeking t’ engross by power (amiss) 
What any other man calls his ; 

But full contented with my owne, 

I let all other things alone ; 

Which better to enjoy ’thout strife, 

I settle to a country life, 

And in a sweet retirement there 
Cherish all hope, but banish fear ; 
Offending none, so for defence 

Armed capapee with innocence. 

I doe dispose of my time thus 

To make it more propitious : 

First, my God served, I doe commend 
The rest to some choice book or friend, 
Wherein I may such treasure finde 

To enrich my nobler part, the minde. 
And that my body health comprise, 
Use too some moderate exercise. 
Whether invited to the field, 

To see what pastime that can yield, 
With horse, or hound, or hawk, or ’t bee 
More taken with a well grown tree, 
Under whose shades I may rehearse 
The holy lays of sacred verse ; 

Whilst in the branches perched higher, 
The winged crew sit as in a quier. 
This seems to me a better noise 

Than organs, or the dear-bought voice 
From Pheedra’s breath in court and hall 
At any time is stocked withall, 

For here one may (if marking well) 
Observe the plaintive philomell 
Bemoan her sorrows ; and the thrush 
Plead safety through defendant bush ; 
The popinjay in various die 

Perform the sergeant, and the pie 
Chatters as if she would revive 

The old Levite prerogative, 
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And bring new roche?s in again, 
Till crows and jackdaws, in disdain 
Of her pride-feathers, chase her thence 
To yield to her preheminence. 
For you must know ’t observed of late, 
That reformation in the state 
Begets no less by imitation 
Amidst this chirping feather’d nation ; 
Cuckoos migrate, and woodcocks some 
There are, which, ’cause they ’t seasons come, 
May be compared to such as stand 
At terms, and their returns command, 
And lest authority take cold 
Here’s the ivy’s guest of wonder, the owl 
Rufft like a judge, and with a beak 
As it would give the charge and speak : 
Then ’tis the goose and buzzard’s art 
Alone to perform the client’s part, 
For neither dove nor pigeon shall, 
Whilst they are both exempt from gall; 
The augur hern and soaring kite 
Kalendar weather in their flight, 
As doe the cleanlier ducks when they 
i Dive voluntary, wash, prune, play 
; With the fair cygnet, whose delight 
Is to outvie the snow in white, 
And therefore always seeks to hide 
Her feet, lest they allay her pride; 
The moorhen, dabchick, water-rail, 
With little wash-dish or wagtail, 
The finch, the sparrow, jenny wren, 
With robin that is so kind to men, 
The white-tail and tom-tit obey 
Their seasons, bill and tread, then lay ; 
The lyrick lark doth early rise, 
And, mounting, pays her sacrifice ; 
Whilst from some hedge or close of furrs, 
The partridge calls its mate and churrs, 
And that the country seem more pleasant, 
Each heath hath powt, and wood yields pheasant, 
Junoes delight with cock and hens, 
Turkies are my domestic friends ; 
Nor doe I bird of prey enlist 
But what I carry on my fist. 
Now, not to want a court, a king- . 
Fisher is here with purple wing, 
Who brings me to the springhead, where 
Crystall is lymbeckt all the yeare, 
And every drop distils, implies 
An ocean of felicities ; 
Whilst calculating it spurs on, 
And turns the pebbles one by one, 
Administering to eye and eare 
New stars and music, like the sphere, 
Where every purle calcined doth run, 
And represent such from the sun. 
Devouring pike hath here no place, 
Nor is it stored with roach or dace, 
The chub or cheven not appeare, 
Nor millers-thumbs, nor gudgeons here ; 
But nobler trouts, beset with stones 
Of rubie or of diamonds, 
Bear greatest sway ; yet someintrench, 
As sharp-fin’d perch and healing tench, 
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Retrospective Review—Lord Westmoreland. 


The streams too pure for carp to lie, 

Subject to perspicuitie, 

For it must here be understood 

There are no beds of sand and mud, 

But such a gravell as might pose 

The best of scholars to disclose, 

And books of learning all confute 

Being clad in water-tissue suite ; 

These coole delights, helped with the aire 

Fann’d from the branches of the brier, 

Old beeche or oak, enchantments tie 

To every senses facultie, 

And master all those powers, should give 

The will any prerogative. 

Yet when the scorching noonday’s heat 

Incommodates the lowing neat 

Or bleating flock, hither each one 

Hastes to be my companion ; 

And when the western skie with red- 

Roses bestrews the daystar’s bed, 

The wholsome maid comes out to milk 

In russet coats, but skin like silk, 

Which tho’ the sun and air dies brown 

Will yield to none of all the town 

For softness, and her breath’s sweet smell 

Doth all the new-milcht kie excell. 

She knows no rotten teeth nor hair 

Bought, or complexion t’ make her fair, 

But in her own fair mood and dress, 

Not envying cities happiness ; 

Yet, as she would extend some pity 

To the drain’d neat, she pours a ditty 

Which doth enchant the beast, untill 

It patiently lets her paile fill. 

Then doth the babbling echo catch, 

And so at length to me ’t doth reach ; 

Straight roused up I verdict pass, 

Concluding from this bonny lass, 

And the bird’s strains, ’tis hard to say 

Which taught notes first, or she or they. 

Thus ravish’d, as the night draws on 

Its sable curtain, in I am gone 

To my poor cell, which, cause ’tis mine, 

I judge it doth all else outshine; 

Hung with content and weather proof, 

Though neither pavement or roof 

Borrow from marble quarr below, 

Or from those hills where cedars grow, 

There I embrace and kiss my spouse, 

Who, like the Vesta to the house, 

A sullibub prepares to shew 

By care and love what I must owe : 

Then calling in the spawn and frie, 

Who whilst they live ne’er let us die ; 

But every face is hers or mine, 

Though minted yet in lesser coin : 

She takes an apple, I a plumbe, 

Encouragements for all and some, 

Till in return they crown the hearth 

With innocent and harmless mirth, 

Which sends us joyfull to our rest, 

More than a thousand others blest, 
me]! ’ 


{ Aug. 


J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Richard the Third, a Poem. By Sharon 
Turner. 

MR. TURNER says, that it is now 
fifty-three years ago since the first 
edition of this poem occurred to him. 
He mentions, that he had been study- 
ing the ancient periods of our English 
history, and was desirous of seeing 
some of the places where its more 
striking incidents had taken place. 
Among these, Stonehenge and Corfe 
Castle deeply interested him. He was 
then twenty-four years of age, and with 
all the strength and spirits of that 
happy time. In his road to Wey- 
mouth, he reached Abbey Cerne, and 
amused himself in visiting the remains 
of the monastery there ; he thought of 
the crimes and violences of our earlier 
history, and the character of our kings 
during that feudal period, and in 
musing over these the popular histor 
of our Richard the Third arrested his 
attention. After having considered 
all the circumstances of his history, it 
appeared to him that Richard could 
not have been that cruel, malignant, 
and odious ruftfian which Shakspere 
and partial history have represented ; 
and it seemed to him that more just 
and honourable views should be taken 
of his character. “Thus, gradually 
from my twenty-fourth year to my 
seventieth, at various intervals, as the 
inclination or impulse affected my 
mind, the present work has been pro- 
gressively formed, until it became at 
last a regular story, corresponding 
with the proverbed king’s real history, 
or rather biography, as far as from the 
authentic materials I was able to 
conceive it.” He doubted whether 
Richard’s history should appear as a 
prose romance or as a poem, but he 
found that by exercise he could, like 
Pope, express his ideas more effectually 
in verse than prose. The same reasons 
led him to rhyme instead of blank 
verse; and the ease and melody of 
Goldsmith's poetry he thought were 
more suited to his powers than the 
stately and elaborate versification of 
_ Gent. Maa. Vou, XXTY. 


Pope. The poem, he says, may be 
considered as an appendage to Richard's 
real history, by endeavouring to il- 
lustrate and explain more completel 
the transactions that actually too 
place, by using the imagination to 
supply what history seldom deigns to 
record. 

From so long a poem, extending over 
nearly three hundred pages, it cannot 
be supposed that any extracts in the 
little space we possess could be made 
that would do justice to the author's 
talents, and give the reader a proper 
conception of the manner in which it 
was executed; in so large a poem, 
Dryden himself would have given some 
weak lines and some exceptionable ex- 
pressions ; but we are bound to say that 
few imperfections of this kind are to 
be met. The flow and harmony of the 
measure is generally pleasing, such as 
suits the narrative and historical poems; 
and the long narrative is broken by 
the dramatic character of the speeches. 
We take as an extract the description 
of Richard, (p. 73.) 


His face had once his mother’s beauty borne; 

But care, stern humours, and war’s toils had 
worn 

Its softer touches—frown, distrust, and sneer, 

And quick resentment in its lines appear. 

Around his dress the pomp of greatness blaz’d, 

His port determined dignity upraised ; 

He felt superior to his state, and thought 

No mortal spirit like his own was fraught; 

Brooking on earth no master, he disdained 

To veil the haughty temper he maintained. 

So resolute of will and never stirr’d 

By mortal consequences, nought deterred ; 

His soul, like tna in its rest alarm’d, 

Burst oft into a flame, and car’d not whom it 
harm’d. 

Led by the growing knowledge of his day 

To scorn the cowl and saints as bigot’s play, 

His mental habits and his worldly taste 

No nobler truth nor wiser faith replaced. 

Hence in all moral principle astray, 

He yielded to ambition’s heartless sway. 

Greater by birth than all but one, there flow’d 

No natural channels on the common road, 

His onward way, that once a brother check’d, 

Hence all his impulses to wrong deflect. 

In march the foremost, in the clashing field, 

Wherever danger awed, there "x his shield ; 
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Pleased when the honoured veteran seemed to 
pause, 

Eager he rushed to win the world’s applause. 

The bravest of his foes he sought to charge, 

And war’s worst perils but his soul enlarge. 

In council prompt and daring, quick to see, 

Quicker to execute the best decree. 

Action his happiness, his judgment clear, 

Caution he brands as foolishness or fear. 

Rash and irascible he rush’d like flame, 

Heedless of obstacle, to every aim. 

His paths how just he stayed not to inquire ; 

Th’ effectual and the shortest his desire. 

Threat, violence, hypocrisy, or smile, 

Alike his means—to master and beguile. 

He lov’d nor vice nor virtue,—to be great, 

Admired, huzzaed, feared, followed, was the 
state 

Most cordial to his heart. No other care 

Lights up his soul, or could his purpose share. 


At Richard’s coronation, Queen 
Anne is thus described : 


Near as the dove, her modest emblem, leads, 

With milder show the guileless Anne succeeds ; 

No false ambition agitates her breast, 

Meekly she steps, by every gazer blest : 

Pressing her beauteous locks, with taste ar- 
rayed, 

A radiant coronal its stores displayed ; 

But no adorning can excel the grace 

That sweetly blooms upon her lovely face. 

With downcast eyes and unassuming mien, 

She moves in natural dignity a queen. 

The glowing purple of her public state 

She bears like one who sought not to be great. 

Yet every bosom felt her but more grand 

For the pure lowliness that shunn’d command. 

By all regretted and by most approved, 

The heart in silence blessed her as she moved. 

Till admiration, bursting to applause, 

Swift to the cheek the rose of virtue draws, 
&ce. 

We must pass over the description 
of the murder of the Princes,* which 
was difficult to execute, and our last 
little extract must be from the his- 
tory of Jane Shore. 


Shore, once with innocence and beauty wild, 

Sweet blossom of life’s spring, love’s fairy! 
smiled ; 

Open and warm, susceptible and true, 

Her heart reflected every passing hue. 

When sorrow moved, she sooth’d with 
glist’ning eye, 

And pity on her lovely form seemed nigh. 

Sprightly and careless in her happy mood, 

The matron prudence seldom dared intrude. 

All soul, all sentiment, all bounding mirth, 

Her dream enparadised this chequer’d earth. 

The rapture of her mind ting’d all she view’d, 

And all seem’d beauteous, for she thought 
them good. 





* We still think that time will lead to 
some discovery, shewing that this supposed 
murder wag never committed.—Rey, 





Enchanting ardour of ingenuous youth, 

Fond, fleeting vision of primeval truth ! 

Such once was man, just, noble, and sincere, 

Lovely as day, and beauteous as the year. 

Such he may yet become—ah! distant dream ! 

Oh! blissful age, accelerate thy beam. 

But now, alas! he moves on varying scene, 

Oft treachery lurks beneath the sportive mien ; 

Oft from its moral trance weird passion starts, 

And feeble virtue wavers and departs. 

Shore lived to feel this truth—she lov’d, and 
thought 

The youth she lov’d with all perfection fraught ; 

She never saw, ungenerous doubt above, 

The demon sporting in the work of love ; 

The humblest worm too tender to molest, 

She felt no serpent gliding to her breast ; 

She knew no doubt, till, stung beyond repair, 

She woke to guilt, to misery, and despair. 


When the King’s edict against her 
was published, 


Trembling with timid step she meekly goes, 

Shame lent her cheek an unaccustomed rose ; 

Pale as the lily was her natural hue, 

Tho’ beauteous every feature to the view ; 

Her downcast eyes, her humbly-bending head, 

Speak penitence of heart. She heard the tread 

Of crowding feet, the rabble’s jargon noise, 

And distant scoffs. Alarm her mind employs ; 

She dreads some daring insult as she moves, 

And totters with her fear. The guard re- 
proves (tries 

Her slack’ning progress ; sick’ning, then she 

A quicker pace; to Heaven her moistened 
eyes 

Direct a transient and imploring prayer 

For strength the terrifying scene to bear ; 

Soon trembling nature paused—to toil unused, 

Ere few short hours be fled, pale, tired, con- 
fused, 

And fainting, she satedown—’Tis art, exclaim’d 

A vulgar voice in coarsest accent framed. 

Her stern attendants keep her to the task ; 

In vain her lips some kind refreshment ask, 

In vain the privilege to rest she sues, 

The mob deride her and the guard refuse, &c. 


There is an interesting note relating 
to the person of Richard III. at p. 277. 


‘*Mr. Paynter the magistrate said, when 
a boy, about 1810, he heard the old Lord 
Glastonbury, then at least 90 years of age, 
declare that when he was a young lad he 
saw and was often with the Countess of 
Desmond, then living, an aged woman. 
She told him that when she was a girl she 
had known familiarly and had frequently 
seen an old lady who had been brought up 
by the former Countess of Desmond, who 
became noted for her great longevity, as 
she lived to be 120 years of age. This 
lady mentioned that this aged Countess of 
Desmond had declared that she had been 
at a court banquet where Richard was 
present, and that he was in no way per- 
aonally deformed or crooked, 
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the Fourth was described in his day the 
handsomest man of his court.’’ 


We hope this will not be the last of 
those works with which Mr. S. Turner 
has so long gratified and instructed the 
public mind; and that he has yet other 
and ample stores of information to 
draw forth from his cabinet; but, if it 
is, we trust the honourable and useful 
labours of his earlier life will ensure 
him their natural and just reward, 
quieté et puré et eleganter acte etatis 
placida ac lenis senectus ! 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Colossians, §c. By Daniel, 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

THIS volume is introduced by a 
very affectionate dedication to the 
Bishop of Calcutta’s brother bishops, 
to the clergy in India, and to the in- 
habitants of the different parishes in 
England over which he formerly pre- 
sided. The work itself is divided into 
thirty-five lectures, each discussing its 
own separate topic under the general 
head. Perhaps those of the most 
present interest will be considered— 
the fifteenth, Caution against Vain 
Philosophy ; the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, on Baptismal Regeneration ; 
and the twenty-second, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth, on the Idolatry of 
the Church of Rome, on the Ten- 
dency of Oxford Tractarianism to- 
wards Popery, and on the Presump- 
tion of Angel and Saint Worship. 
But there are others, as the thirty- 
third, on Apostolic Sympathy and Sa- 
lutations, that will be read perhaps 
with more pleasure than those that 
are chiefly controversial ; while on 
disputed and dubious points the Bi- 
shop appears to us to present his 
statements with fairness, and discuss 
them with reason, and a desire to dis- 
cover and disseminate the truth. 


‘* Love,’’ he says, ‘‘ is not the giving up 
our conscientious convictions,-—this is 
cowardice; nor is it the denying their 
realimportance,—this is latitudinarianism ; 
nor is it the mixing all opinions together, 
—this is in doctrine scepticism, and in 
discipline confusion. No, love adheres 
firmly to its own fixed principles, sus- 
tained by truth and a good conscience, 
and yields not the least in what we view 
as essential truth; and yet regards with 
candour opposite errors, especially if they 
are not fundamental ; and loves the pre- 
sence of those who hold them, if they still 
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bear the image of Christ. Love also turns 
from controversy when duty will allow, 
spares an adversary when it is possible, 
conducts its arguments with fairness and 
temper, and, if it be possible, stifles the 
rising irritation at once, and returns to 
all the offices and occupations of peace, &c. 
Let this then be our Christianity, &c.”” 


At p. 66 the Bishop delivers his 
sentiments on the subject of the Doc- 
trine of Justification, as, he observes, 
“it is now the turning point in the 
Tractarian system as it was in that of 
the Council of Trent,” the Bishop con- 
ceiving that the error of the doctrine 
of justification, by inferred or inher- 
ent righteousness, the grand funda- 
mental error of the popish system, is 
that which the Tract writers have now 
revived. This important subject is 
discussed, so far as the controversial 
points extend, in nineteen sections, 
which are well worthy the reader's 
attention. In the last the Bishop lays 
down his position,—that to assert the 
doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out clearly showing, as the scriptures 
do, that it is to the penitent, who is 
severely striving to turn to God, that 
you address yourself; or without show- 
ing that it is with a lively faith it 
is to be received; or without showing 
that faith, though as it respects Christ 
it relies alone on his merits, yet is in 
other views the principle of all good 
works ; or without showing that justi- 
fication is the motive to all those good 
works by which, indeed, a lively may 
be distinguished from a dead faith, as 
certainly as a tree is discerned by its 
fruits,—if we assert justification without 
these explications, we undoubtedly in- 
culeate a most unscriptural dogma, 
and not the gospel of Christ ; we fall, 
in fact, into the awful gulf of Anti- 
nominianism, whether intentionally or 
not, &e. 

P. 103. The Bishop says on the 
same subject, 


‘* The whole question between genuine 
protestantism and the new system of 
errors, leaning to popery, relates to the 
person and work of Christ. The Pelagian 
heresy is too barefaced to make much way 
in our Protestant Evangelical Church ; 
the Arian and Socinian blasphemers are 
too profane ; the enthusiast is mere va- 
pour ; the violent, political, disputing 
partizan betrays his own cause; the open 
papist we understand; the profligate and 
sceptical, under the Christian name, form 
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no distinct body ; the worldly, and care- 
less, and self-righteous, are generally 
within the means of grace still; the quiet, 
learned nonconformists are few; it is the 
semi-union system, now again obtruded 
on the Church, which obscures the glory 
of Christ by exalting the Church, and the 
priesthood, and the sacraments, and the 
fathers, and tradition, and what is called 
catholicity, above him, and beyond him ; 
and denies the fulness which it has 
pleased the Father to repose in him, by 
bringing in the merit of works, justifica- 
tion by inferred righteousness, transub- 
stantiation, prayers for the dead, the 
intercession of saints, and a thousand 
ceremonies, which strip Christ of all his 
divine and exalted functions, and transfer 
them to man’s miserable doings, &c.” 


Chapters xviii. and xix. on Bap- 
tism and Baptismal Regeneration, 
will be ranked among the most im- 
portant, as discussing points that 
are the hinges of great disputes, and 
as clearly exhibiting the views of 
the writer. Also the twenty-first 
and twenty-second chapters, on An- 
gc Worship, and the Idolatry of 

ome, call forth all the writer's 
powers, and the plainest and strongest 
declaration of his sentiments. There 
are a few passages in which we must 
think the Bishop's opinions show the 
party to which he has always been 
ae to belong, and among others 
is his high praise of Milner’s History 
of the Church, (“The judicious and 
learned Joseph Milner, in his excel- 
lent History of the Church, acutely 
observes,”) in which we think but few 
would join. His brother, Isaac Mil- 
ner, added to it a Lite of Luther, 
without at the same time knowing one 
word of German. But a history of 
the Church we are afraid will long be 
a desideratum in our sacred literature. 
We forgot to mention a very novel 
and judicious note at p. 175-6, on the 
subject of withdrawal from a national 
Church, which, if we had room, we 
should extract for its utility in the 
present opinions of men and occur- 
rences of events. 





Memoirs of Prince Charles Stuart 
(Count of Albany ), commonly called 
the Young Pretender; with Notices 
of the Rebellion in 1745. By Charles 
Louis Klose, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THIS work, “ the original of which” 
is stated to be “written in German,” 
does not profess to add anything to 


our knowledge of the prince who is its 
subject, but merely throws together 
in a biographical form materials which 
some of the most attractive writers in 
our language, for instance Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Mahon, have already 
— to us in the shape of history. 


Jnder these circumstances it is not . 


surprising that the work has no very 
peculiar claims _ the notice of 
English readers. Its errors of various 
kinds are neither few nor far between, 
and the translator has not thought it 
part of his duty to correct them or 
even to apprise his readers of their ex- 
istence. 

The Young Pretender was the last 
royal representative in England of 
that state of society in which it is 
thought that the people are made for 
the king and not the king for the 
people ; and certainly, although his 
character, taken as a whole, neither 
entitles his memory to respect nor 
esteem, few losing causes have ever 
been more bravely supported to the 
last than that of the Stuarts was by 
him, or in the end have been lost 
under circumstances of more peculiar 
and romantic interest. “The “45” is 
one of the most attractive portions of 
English and Scottish history. The 
boldness in which the rising originated, 
the difficulty with which, even in the 
Highlands, the flame of enthusiasm was 
kindled, the rapidity with which, when 
once enkindled, it spread from heart 
to heart until the whole country was 
in a blaze, the suecess which attended 
the early efforts of the Jacobite army, 
their joyous march into England, their 
miserable retreat, the horrors of the 
Hanoverian triumph, the unparalleled 
fidelity of the Highlanders, the poor- 
est race of men under the sun, in 
spite of their innumerable temptations 
to betray the defeated adventurer,—it 
is only necessary to allude to these 
things, or to call up before the mind 
Flora Macdonald, Lochiel, Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, Cope, Cumberland, and 
Wade, the Edinburgh levees, and the 
Finchley march, in order at once to 
see that such a subject is one in which 
an historian or a biographer may well 
delight. Out of the misery which 
ensued to the poor devoted Highland- 
ers, the goodness of Providence, work- 
ing in the first instance through the in- 
strumentality of the genius of Chatham, 
brought forth many blessings to the 
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country and the people; but, even after 
the lapse of a century, Scotland still 
turns with fondness to the memory of 
the brave men whom this unhappy 
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rising was the occasion of expatriating, 
and, in too many instances, of extir- 
pating. 


*¢ Clan Chattan is broken, the Seaforths bend low, 
The sun of Clan Ranald is sinking in labour ; 
Glencoe and Clan Donnachie, where are they now ? 
And where is bold Keppoch, the lord of Lochaber ? 
All gone with the house they supported ! laid low, 
While dogs of the South their bold life-biood were lapping, 
Trod down by a proud and a merciless foe— 
The brave are all gone with the Stuarts of Appin !”’ 


Whoever wishes to refresh his re- 
collection of these interesting events, 
or to see them represented in the 
light which is most favourable to the 
defeated prince, may turn to the book 
before us. If the original was in- 
tended for foreign readers, it may 
answer the purpose of making them 
acquainted with the outline of the 
stirring narrative, but justice forbids 
that we should assign the translation 
a high place in our own historical 
literature. 





The Protestant; a Tale of the Reign 
of Queen Mary. By Mrs. Bray. 
(Being Vol. III. of the New and 
Illustrated Series of her Novels and 
Romances. ) 

THOUGH this is a well-known and 
established work, the present reprint 
of it in a cheap and popular form 
will be peculiarly acceptable to all 
classes of readers ; more especially to 
those who take a heartfelt interest in 
the honour and preservation of our 
Established Church, and of that Pro- 
testantism, the fruit of the Reforma- 
tion, which is the surest basis of our 
national freedom and prosperity. ‘The 
principles on which the Reformers 
rested their opinions were principles 
that inspired them with a courage 
more than human, and led them trium- 
phantly to the stake, there to enroll 
amid the flames their names among 
the noble army of martyrs. Every 
one must feel desirous to gain a know- 
ledge of the characters, the events, and 
the persecutions of that most deeply 
interesting period of our history. 

In the Protestant, a most animated 
story, whose characters and scenes at 
once charm the imagination and touch 
the heart, Mrs. Bray has embodied 
every point of information we are 
most desirous to obtain, has given us 


with the very spirit of those most fear- 
ful times, all the opinions, feelings and 
arguments of the Reformers; pictured 
before our view the sufferings, patience, 
and heroism of our truly Christian 
martyrs; and has set forth, in un- 
exaggerated but powerful language, 
the bigotry and cruelty of that Church 
which consigned so many of our fore- 
fathers to afiery trial. The interest of 
her narrative rises to the very close, 
and brings before our view a vast 
variety of characters, from those emi- 
nent in the history of the fearful times 
in which they lived to the simplest 
inhabitants of the Kentish village or 
cottage. The principal character, 
Owen Wilford, is a clergyman of the 
reformed faith, drawn to the very life 
after the clergy of his day. Many of 
our old divines were as distinguished 
as he is represented to be, for their 
singleness of heart, their profound 
learning, and heroic devotion to the 
cause of the Protestant Church. This 
personage alone, thus ably drawn, will 
vive the reader a perfect idea of the 
general characteristics of the persecuted 
and suffering clergy of the period. 
The heroine, Rose, is very beautifully 
pictured; and the feeble and r 
woman, Gammer Plaise, the inhabitant 
of the village, who, in the extremity 
of age and poverty, stands forth as a 
witness of the truth; and is not only 
willing but eager to die for it, whilst 
her earthly affections turn with much 
fondness to her grandson, the blind 
boy, ‘Tommy, which we consider as one 
of the finest conceived and best drawn 
characters in the whole range of poetic 
fiction. 


A Manual of Gothic Mouldings. By 
F. A. Paley, A.A. Hon. Sec. to the 
Cambridge Camden Society. 8vo. 
THE value and importance of a 
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correct and intimate acquaintance with 
the nature of the mouldings which, 
more clearly than any other feature, 
indicate with precision the different 
styles of Gothic architecture, has been 
too much disregarded and neglected 
by the professional architect. The 
few though striking mouldings of the 
classical styles had been measured and 
drawn to his. hand, and the knowledge 
of those which appertained to the 
ancient orders he had learned by rote 
in the office in which he derived his 
education ; and if, perchance, he had 
the opportunity of studying original 
examples, he would find that his ac- 
uired knowledge only showed him 
alight variations from one general type. 
Gothic architecture, the variety 
of mouldings leads to a very different 
result. Their use and application is 
far more extensive. They are applied 
to a massy structure to give an air 
of lightness; to a small one, an air of 
finish and elegance. In every instance 
they chronicle with fidelity the period 
in which the structure was erected. 
When arches and piers and window 
tracery have failed to tell their origin, 
and leave a doubt existing on the 
mind of the observer whether they are 
a late specimen of one style or an 
earlier example of a succeeding one, 
the moulding alone determines the age 
of the structure. There are many 
Tudor buildings which show very lofty 
arches, but in no one is an early-Eng- 
lish moulding ever met with. ‘Tracery 
ofa Decorated character is often found 
in structures of late erection, especially 
in wood-work ; but, if' the eye should 
be deceived by the general appearance, 
the moulding, ever faithful, shows 
plainly that no deception was practised 
or intended. In modern structures, 
with but a few exceptions, these pe- 
culiarities have been little if at all at- 
tended to: the general features, even 
where accurately copied, exhibit great 
errors in these minute particulars, and 
in some modern structures the mould- 
ings are so utterly at variance with 
ancient precedents that we are led to 
suppose the architects have aimed at 
creating a new system. 

Mr. Paley’s work is altogether ori- 
ginal : it is, in reality, the first attempt 
which has ever been made to indicate 
clearly the moulding appertaining to 
the different periods of medizval archi- 


tecture. He has classified about five 
hundred examples, and, in so doing, 
has given to the architectural student 
a vast amount of knowledge. He can 
now, with this able manual in his hand, 
walk into any church, and at one view 
arrange its varied mouldings, whether 
simple or complicated, according to the 
real period of their construction. 

We have but little space to make 
extracts from this brief treatise, and, 
indeed, it would be necessary to 
transfer the engravings to our pages 
to render any extract useful to our 
readers. The following passage, de- 
scriptive of one feature of ancient 
architecture, always beautiful, shows 
how agreeable to his readers the author 
can render what at first sight appears 
to be a dry subject. 


‘* An early-English doorway is often a 
wonderful piece of art, however little it 
may attract the attention of ordinary ob- 
servers. It is most pleasing to notice the 
long trails of dog-tooth lurking in the dark 
furrow of a label or chancelled recess; to 
see the end of some inconvenient member 
got rid of by throwing a flower across the 
point where it suddenly stops, or dies into 
the wall ; to admire the efflorescent boss 
and the foliaged capital intruding their 
luxuriance upon the mouldings and hol- 
lows, as if they had overgrown their ori- 
ginal and proper limits. How beautifully, 
too, the knots of pierced and hanging 
leaves extend, like some petrified garland 
or bower of filagree work, round the arch, 
dividing the plainer mouldings into groups, 
and almost imparting life to the very 
stems! There are abundance of doorways 
of this style, which exhibit the most 
delightful varieties in their forms and 
grouping, always, yet never the same. 
Some examples occur at Bolton and Fur- 
ness abbeys, where arch mouldings extend 
five or six feet in width.’’ p. 35, 


The practical instructions for copy- 
ing mouldings may be briefly glanced 
at with profit. 


‘There are several ways of doing this. 
The best and simplest of allis by inserting 
the paper in a loose joint, or by passing e 
saw through an arch or jamb, or by ap- 
plying a large sheet of paper where a stone 
has been removed and left the edges suffi- 
ciently clear and sharp to trace their out- 
lines by pressure against them, or by a 
pencil. Another way is by the use of the 
leaden tape. <A thin flexible ribband of 
this metal, about a yard in length, may 
be rolled into a coil, so as to be easily 
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portable. By being manipulated and im- 
pressed upon the mouldings to be copied, 
and thence carefully removed and laid 
upon a sheet of paper, it retains the exact 
shape it has received, and may be traced 
off with a pencil.”’ 

The practice of squeezing is noticed, 
as well as Professor Willis’s ingenious 
instrument called the cymograph, and 
the difficulties of each mode are pointed 
out. ‘Geometric methods,” observes 
Mr. Paley, “ both of copying and re- 
ducing mouldings, are fallible ; for the 
members and curves were very often 
drawn libera manu, especially in earlier 
work, so that very considerable devia- 
- tions from geometric precision must be 
expected on observing ancient ex- 
amples.” 

e method most approved of by 
the author is “to draw the mouldings 
on a reduced scale by the eye, adding 
the measurements. This is, after all, 
the best mode which can be resorted 
to, and practice will render perfect.” 
We therefore recommend the young 
student to begin with the mouldings. 
Let not his fancy be seduced by prett 
perspective sketches fit for a lady's 
album, butlet him take Mr. Paley’s book 
in his hand, and, when the enthusiasm 
which the first view of a noble church 
never fails to create, will allow him to 
set down quietly to study parts, to 
begin with the mouldings, and draw 
them carefully by hand. If he does 
this,—and he may with profit begin, 
should he be a dweller in the me- 
tropolis, with the elegant choir of 
St. Mary Overy’s, now, alas! almost 
deserted, the fine but mutilated choir 
of St. Bartholomew’s Priory, or the 
rich and exquisitely-beautiful church 
of Stone, in Kent,—and draws out the 
mouldings with the accuracy displayed 
by his instructor, he need not despair 
of becoming in a very few years a good 
Gothic architect, a merit which is pos- 
sessed by few, and that principally 
arising from the neglect of the study 
which Mr. Paley so admirably recom- 
mends. 


Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture. 4to. Parts V. VI. VII. and 
Supplement. 

THE portion of this work now under 
review comprises some valuable to- 
ee articles selected from a 
co. 


ection of sketches of various objects 
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of satlanie in the eastern counties of 
England, by the Rev. Mr. Suckling, now 
in the possession of Mr. Weale. They 
consist of drawings, with descriptions, 
of several village churches in Essex, 
specimens of ancient architecture, mo- 
numents, and tombs. The sepulchral 
brasses given are for the most part of 
the age of Elizabeth, which are scarcely 
worth the trouble of engraving: one of 
a lady in Fryerning church is engraved 
on both sides, and shows that a good 
brass of early character has os 
sacrificed to one of the tasteless 

of the above period. Every day’s re- 
search adds to the number of ancient 
brasses which have been destroyed for 
this purpose. The brass of Lady Brygete 
Marney and her two husbands, though 
late, is interesting, from the armorial 
bearings represented on the mantle of 
the lady, and the tabards of her two 
spouses. The drawing of the Swin- 
burne brass in Little Horkesley affords 
a striking contrast to the same subject 
in the accurate publication of the 
Messrs. Waller. 

The Danbury effigies are interest« 
ing from the extent of the series, though 
they are not so ancient as they are 
— supposed to be. We could 

ave wished some attempt had been 
made to appropriate this series of ef- 
figies to their owners. No one appears 
to be earlier than the time of Edward 
the First. 

The construction of the remarkable 
church of Greenstead, formed of trunks 
of trees, is shewn in an elevation of a 
portion of the structure. It is not ar- 
chitectural, and is only remarkable for 
its great age. Some, if not all, of the 
series of busts illustrative of the Poyntz 
pedigree at North Ockenden might 
have been engraved ; though late, they 
are interesting, from their exhibiting 
a rare example of the costume of an 
earlier period than that of the actual 
execution of the subjects. 

Headbourn Worthy Church, Hants, 
in part at least ante-Norman, is a 
structure deserving of great attention. 
The west doorway is an, and the 
most singular feature in the edifice is 
the rood carved on the outside of 
the original west front of the church. 
The crucifix with the hand pointing 
above reminds us of the famous Romsey 
rood. With a view to preserve so 


sacred a subject from injury, a porch 
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or room has been built in advance of 
the west front in more recent times ; 
the wall behind the holy rood has 
been, probably at the time of the erec- 
tion of the porch, sprinkled with tears 
and the sacred monograms, ibe and 
rpc. The drawings and descriptions 
are by Mr. Owen B. Carter, of Win- 
chester. 

The rood-loft of Compton Bassett 
Church, Wilts, drawn by Mr. C. J. 
Richardson, is a well preserved and 
beautiful example of Perpendicular 
architecture in stone ; a modern pulpit 


and desk in the same material has been 


placed in front of the screen, the de- 
tail of which is, however, of an earlier 
riod. Near the pulpit remains an 
our-glass and stand in good preserva- 


‘tion, and not inelegant in design. The 


whole may be regarded as an illustra- 
tion of the history of religion in this 
country ; the rood-screen tells ot the 
ancient church, the reading-«iesk of 
the present, the hour-glass of the Pu- 
ritan intrusion, when the pulpit over- 
rode as well the altar as the Common 
Prayer. 

he designs, entitled “artistic ec- 
clesiastical decorations,” consisting of 
Church plate designed for some royal 
chapel at Lisbon in the last century, 
are very poor; they possess neither 
ecclesiastical propriety nor elegance in 
form; the altar cruet is a mere coffee- 
pot, the salvers are waiters, and the 
chalice only fit for a convivial drinking 
cup. The ornaments are in the Louis 
Quatorze style. 

Mr. Wightwick contributes a series 
of papers on ancient and modern Gothic 
architecture. The first is illustrated with 
block elevations, sections, and plans, of 
foreign and English cathedrals, drawn 
to a scale, and intended to obviate the 
consequences of the frequent com- 

isons made by travellers, generally 
if not universally, to the discredit of the 
English examples. York is contrasted 
with Paris, Eiascle with Strasburg, 
Gloucester with Amiens, Lichfield with 
Chartres, Salisbury with Vienna, and 
Ely with Frieburg. In the instances 
of Salisbury and Lichfield, the contrast 
is in favour of the English examples, 
although no one of the others suffers 
in the least from its juxtaposition with 
the foreign rival. Judging from these 
papers, Mr. Wightwick is a competent 
Judge of . merits of ancient architec« 


ture; and we wishwe could witness the 
effects of his knowledge in his modern 
designs: in these, like most architects 
of modern gothic, he has shown how un- 
able he is to apply the beauties of the 
ancient styles to modern uses. His 
Protestant cathedral, as he terms one 
of the designs, certainly preserves the 
cruciform plan, but it is more like the 
key of the Nile in the hands of an 
Egyptian idol than the symbol of the 
Church Catholic: the shortness of the 
nave and choir do away with the pro- 
portions of the human form which are 
always shewn in the ancient crosses ; 
the porches at the ends of the tran- 
sept, the circle beyond the choir, and 
the apparently useless vestibule at the 
west end, seem placed as if the designer, 
though he used the form, was after all 
ashamed of the cross. The elevation 
is the most unfit for the cathedral plan ; 
a vast room tor the nave and another 
for the transept; above the intersec- 
tion, a lantern supporting a spire ap- 
pears in the section to have a very 
perilous position on the roof. The 
want of length in the nave brings the 
three spires too close together; the 
absence of aisles has rendered arches 
and piers unnecessary, and the spires 
are formed of open work; probably 
their materials might be cast iron. The 
detail is very faulty and peculiarly 
modern ; the only recommendation the 
design possesses, arises from the ex- 
treme probability that it will ever be 
executed. 

The parish church, in what Mr. 
Wightwick calls the Anglo-Norman 
style, is quite worthy of the ca- 
thedral; an ill-defined cross forms the 
plan, the detail of the elevation is ex- 
tremely light and slender, with good- 
sized meeting-house windows and false 
arches, as if the aisles had been de- 
stroyed, all of which being features 
quite at variance with genuine Norman 
examples in this country, are anomalies 
for the invention of which Mr. Wight- 
wick may take whatever credit can 
result from them; the only decent 
feature is the capping of the tower, 
which, however, is at the west end, 
instead of the intersection of the nave 
and transept. 

The church of Bishopstow, Wilts, 
is fully illustrated by an extensive 
series of drawings by Mr. O. B. Carter, 
accompanied by a letter-press descrip- 
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tion, not quite so full as we could have 
wished. e church possesses many 
good features, the utility of which will 
recommend it asa model. ‘The most re- 
markable features are, the stone groined 
roof of the choir and south transept; a 
singular building, resembling a portico, 
attached to the latter, and called the 
almonry ; some fine details in the deco- 
rated style; and a splendid modern 
tomb, designed by Pugin, in his best 
style, of the period of Edward L, to 
the memory of the Rev. G. A. Mont- 
gomery, whose melancholy death, when 
viewing a newly-erected church, will 
be in the recollection of our readers. 

The articles on Maidstone Church 
and Polychromy, by Mr. J. Whichcord, 
jun. architect, are among the best in 
the series. ‘The church, formerly col- 
legiate, possesses some remarkable fea- 
tures in its architecture. The ground- 
plan shows a nave and aisles of nearly 
equal width. The chancel has also 
aisles, but of considerably less breadth 
than those of the nave, the whole being 
probably the effect of alteration, al- 
though it has been so ably effected 
that the ground-plan appears still re- 
gular and symmetrical. 

The sedilia are very striking. They 
were erected by the first master of the 
college, Wotton, who died in 1417, and 
he has placed his own tomb in the aisle 
at the back, forming, with the sedilia, 
one rich piece of architecture, a fine 
specimen of the style of the period. 
The painting at the back of the tomb 
is a beautitul work, executed in the 
richest colours. It represents the pre- 
sentation of Master Wotton by his 
guardian angel to the Blessed Virgin. 
In the centre he is seen vested in a 
white surplice, with a hood of the 
same. He kneels on a green ground, 
regularly studded with flowers, at. the 
feet of the Blessed Virgin. who is 
seated in a chair, with a book in her 
hand. Before her kneels the guardian 
angel, who is vested in a close alb of 
white, with an ample robe or mantle 
of red colour above, and green wing). 
At the extreme left is St. Katharine, 
whose inner vestment is red. showing 
her to be a martyr, and her outer 
mantle green, lined with white. She 
leans on her wheel with one hand, and 
holds her sword in the other. Corre- 


sponding to this Saint on the opposite 
side isa Virgin Saint, varying from the 
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other in her inner robe being white ; 


each figure has a golden nimbus. The 
background is a deep blue. At the 


eastern end of the recess of the tomb 
is a painting of an archbishop, which 
Mr. Whichcord supposes to be Chiche- 
ley or Arundel. It has, however, a 
nimbus, which plainly shows it to be 
neither, but that it is the efligy of a 
canonized archbishop, one of the many 
saints which the metropolitan see has 
rendered to the Church. The ground 
of flowers and the blue background, 
continuations of the rest of the design, 
show that this figure is in the same 
celestial company as the others. It is 
vested in an alb or dalmatic, at present 
of a light brown. The chasuble is red 
(from which it may be judged to re- 
present a martyr, and is probably in- 
tended for St. Thomas of Canterbury). 
The instrument of martyrdom, it is true, 
is not represented, but it is also absent 
in the representation of the same saint 
on the Cowfold brass.* The mitre is 
worthy of notice as being encircled 
with a foliated crown, like the mitre of 
a modern archbishop. The left hand 
holds an episcopal crook, instead of the 
staff, ensigned with a cross, the proper 
ensign of a metropolitan, a variation for 
which it is difficult to account. Inad- 
dition to this splendidly-adorned tomb 
there is a richly-painted screen from 
the high chancel, a fine example of 
ancient decoration. 

The observations on the polychro- 
matic decorations of the middle ages 
by Mr. Whicheord very appropri- 
ately follow the beautiful examples 
from Maidstone. This essay embraces 
an historical view of the coloured de- 
corations of the Gothic style in this 
country, the extent of which he proves 
by a personal examination of a great 
number of every age. The author's 
summary of his observations presents 
a vivid and not overcharged picture of 
the splendid interiors of antiquity. 

** It often happened that throughout the 
whole interior of a church the materials 
were nowhere discernible. The walls were 
painted over with historical subjects, ara- 
besques, or inscriptions, the ceiling one 
mass of colour and gilding; the floor 
paved throughout with encaustic tiles ; 
every window filled with stained glass ; 
the strings, the cornices, with their en- 





* Vide Waller’s oe 
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richments, and the capitals of the column, 
brought out in red, green, and gold; the 
very form of the mouldings more clearly 
marked by their enrichments ; and all the 
tints that were diffused throughout the 
building concentrated in greater intensity 
and delicacy on the screens and monu- 
ments, only to be surpassed in gorgeous- 
ness by the precious ornaments of the 
altar, rich in drapery, gold, and jewels.’’ 


The essay points out distinctly the 
different methods of enrichment of the 
plain wall—the bosses, capitals, and 
other mouldings,—in a concise and 
perspicuous manner. It is a valuable 
essay, and will prove of great use to 
the decorator of a new church or the 
restorer of an ancient one. 

There is an excellent paper, entitled 
Lithology, or Observations on Stone used 
Sor Building, by C. H. Smith. It is a 
laborious composition, founded upon 
the most extensive research, and highly 
creditable to the author, exhibiting a 
deep knowledge of the properties of 
ancient building stones. 

A long paper on Symbolic Colours 
by Mr. Inman will be found satis- 
factory to the admirers of this line of 
investigation. 

The other plates consist of the re- 
sidue of the illustrations of the 
Temple Church, every part of which 
is most fully represented. 

The views of St. Jacques at Liege, 
the Winchester Glass, and some others, 
are given to complete the several 
series commenced in the preceding 
numbers. 





The Bridal of Salerno,a Romance ; with 
other Poems. By 8. L. Ellerton. 
1845. 

THIS volume is dedicated to Lord 
Brougham. The chief poem is divided 
into six cantos; the Garden; the Ban- 
quet ; the Dungeon ; Amalfi; the Con- 
spiracy ; the Struggle. It is written in 
the short rhyming verse used by Scott 
in his narrative poems. The scene of 
the romance is laid in the year 1126, 
four years before the subjugation of 
Amalfi, by Roger the Great, Earl of 
Sicily. With a few exceptions the prin- 
cipal passages of the tale are fictitious ; 
the time of action is limited to twenty- 
four hours. Of the poem itself we 
should say, that if the author is a young 
man, as it holds out promise rather 
than satisfies present expectation, he 


may, by study of his art, and of the 
works of the great masters of it, pro- 
duce something honourable to himself, 
and acceptable to the world; and then 
he will see that the defects of the pre- 
sent poem consist in absence of those 
turns and vicissitudes of fortune which 
are so attractive and so unexpected, 
and which he will see admirably ex- 
emplified in Scott’s Lady of the Lake; 
and also in a redundance of expres- 
sion and description. To express 
himself with brevity and clearness 
ought to be the poet’s first object; 
and he should be very suspicious of 
all that looks like fine writing and 
florid description. The language and 
turn of expression in the present poem 
show that the author has read the 
works of his contemporaries, but 
bear few marks of a diligent stud 
of our old writers. We do not peak 
to discourage, but to excite; but we 
must not fail to circulate the truth 
that to write good poetry is a work of 
great difficulty, requiring fine talents 
and unwearied assiduity. To write 
what is moderately good, is in the 
power of thousands of the educated 
persons of the present day. 

As a short specimen of our author's 
manner and touch, take the few fol- 
lowing lines :— 

Amid the slain two forms were seen 

Where the fierce fray had hottest been, 

They lay extended side by side, 

In glorious death at last allied. 

They shared one common grave, 

Nobly they fell ! the one to save 

His new found son, the young and brave : 

The other in the cause so high, 

Of country, love, and liberty. 

And one tall figure o’er them stood, 

Whose hands werewetwith Norman blood; 

From whose left side a ghastly wound 

Rain’d heavy drops upon the ground. 

Still might be seen in his wild air 

The reckless courage of despair ; 

Long fought he o’er those forms beloved, 

And well the foe his valour proved, 

Full many a Norman warrior fell 

Whose death-cry was his funeral knell, 

Till faint with loss of blood he knelt ; 

But still unconquered blindly dealt 

Vain strokes ’gainst those who press’d 
around ; 

His eye grew dim, his head swam round, 

He sunk upon the slippery ground, 

And, as with faltering breath he sigh’d 

Clotilda’s name, the minstrel died. 


It will be seen that in these lines» 
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in the flow and méasure of verse, and 
turn of expression, the author has too 
much caught the tone of Scott's lyre. 
This should be avoided; no imitator 
was ever successful in rising to emi- 
nence; his very design confesses infe-~ 
riority. There are some miscellaneous 
poems towards the end, which are of 
similar workmanship to the larger one, 
and from which we just find room to 
make a single extract. 


LINES ON REVISITING 
Why makes the brook sweet music still, 
Whose murmurs all the valley fill ? 

Why springs it o’er the sands of gold, 
As fresh and sparkling as of old ? 
No change is there since last I rov’d 
By its green banks with those I lov’d. 
The waters sparkle in their course, 
As free and bright they leave their source, 
And hasten on with busy mirth, 
To scatter verdure o’er the earth ; 
Whilst I, although few years have pass’d 
Since mine ear heard their music last, 
Am chang’d—alas ! how chang’d and sad— 
From that sweet time when all seem’d glad, 
And of the once light-hearted crew, 
Who then with me youth’s pleasures knew, 
The dearest and the best are gone ; 
The rest, perchance, like me have known 
That e’er our spring-time scarce is gone, 
The heart is often sad and lone. 
Have nine long summers pass’d away 
Since, link’d with young companions gay, 
The warm friends of my vernal day, 
And, buoy’d on Hope’s enchanted wing, 
I heard the brook’s soft murmuring ? 
’Tis true! and yet it seems to me 
But yesterday since, sorrow-free, 

I roamed these flowery meadows last ; 
Till glowing retrospection flings 
Her mantle o’er the past, and brings 

The memory back of sorrows past,— 
The loss of friends I held so dear, 
Who’ve fled and left me lonely here ; 
Hopes fordly cherish’d, but in vain, 
And wept through ling’ring years of pain. 
Visions of bliss long past away, 
All crowded seem into a day. 
Why makes the brook sweet music still ? 
Why laughs the pure and limpid rill, 
As on it flows o’er sands of gold, 
As fresh and sparkling as of old ? 
Is it to mock the aching heart, 
And bid the tear of anguish start, 
Or tell the weary soul of love 
Pure and exhaustless from above, 
Bidding the mourner think of one 
Who careth for the sad and lone? 





The Oratory; or, Prayers and Thoughts 
in Verse. By William Hind, A.M, 


WE like both the gentle piety of 
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the thoughts in this volume, and the 
elegance of the poetic expression ; but 
we have so much poetry always before 
us that we can only recommend the 
volume, and make two extracts to 
corroborate our favourable opinion. 


THE TOLLING BELL.—(p. 24.) 


There is not on yon tower a bell, 
Heard by the spirit’s chasten’d ear, 
But hath a thrilling tale to tell, 
Of awe profound, and holy fear. 
From full, appalling tones that swell 
Over the slow-borne shrouded bier, 
To silv’ry chimes that lightly ring, 
Touch’d hourly by Time’s passing wing. 
How solemnly that minute toll 
Sounds like the signal of distress 
Sent from the late departed soul, 
Launch’d on an ocean fathomless. 
Through the dun air it seems to roll, 
With fainter pulses less and less, 
Till the last distant call is made 
To fast receding earth for aid. 
And can ye give it ? will your prayers 
Wing the lone spirit on its way 
O’er the dread gulf it shuns and fears 
To the far world of lighter day ? 
Oh ! no! the souls for whom in tears 
The Church through life doth vainly 


ray 
Raise their late signals of distress 
Beyond her reach to aid or bless. 


E’en here—oh ! thought of awe—is set 
A bound to interceding prayer ; 
Oft as the Church together met 
Prays, weeping, “sparethy people, spare.” 
She intercedes for all, and yet 
Not all are rescued by her care, 
For there are sins of heart and deed 
For which no brother’s prayer can plead. 


Else were the gates of Heaven set wide, 

To souls that live in sin and die ;— 
Kings with their armies, and the tide 

Of rebel hearts that mock the sky ; 
The sons of Belial and of pride, 

They who the wrath of God defy, 
Would raise in one tumultuous throng, 
There where is heard the Lamb’s pure song. 


Then to that minute-toll respond, 
With hope and prayer for those that dive, 
Who, cherishing affections fond, 
Droop o’er their widowed couch and 
grieve ; 
Raise thine own sober’d thoughts beyond, 
A world thou too ere long must leave, 
And warn’d, begirt, and ready stand 
For the last foe so near at hand. 


DAY OF CLOUDS AND DARKNESS. 


Why tell ye me of fairy land, 
Of hills and verdant vales between, 
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Where oft the traveller will stand, 

Ling’ring as o’er enchanted scene ; 
Forgetful of life’s dull concerns, 

Of his sweet home and native glade, 
Till his rapt spirit fondly yearns 

To lose itself in sun and shade ! 


To me ’tis gloom, I find no trace 
Of charms that everywhere exist, 
Coy Nature hides from me her face, 
And mantles in a veil of mist : 
The hills unseen in distance rise, 
Close at my feet the river flows, 
But all in vain my searching eyes 
Ask where it comes and whither goes. 


Pilgrims of Christ! e’en thus ye tread 
A path with mercies richly strewn ; 
The land of promise wide outspread 
To scenes of glory leads you on ; 
And, when the day is clear and bright, 
Ye catch perchance from Eden bowers, 
Far off, on yon resplendent height, 
A glimpse of the celestial towers. 


But oft the dun descending clouds 
Hang their dark drapery on the hills, 
And gathering mist the prospect shouds, 
And the lone pilgrim’s bosom chills. 
Onward he looks, but looks in vain, 
By cloud confronted and embraced ; 
Mountain and vale become a plain, 
And all this paradise a waste. 


Yet faint not, the eternal hills 
Soar through the clouds with front 
serene, 
And at their fount the mountain rills 
Fill their white frothing urns unseen. 
The word and promise of your God, 
All mists of earth and sense above, 
Stand changeless, as of old they stood, 
Feeding perpetual streams of love. 
Still on, ye carry as ye go 
A clearer atmosphere around, 
If hope’s far glance ye cannot throw ; 
Yet duty’s present path is found. 
The God whose smile o’er field and flood 
Thou oft hast seen in distance shine, 
Perchance shall meet thee in the cloud, 
And seen more near—more closely 
thine. 


Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge. By D. Moore, A.M. 
THERE are four sermons in this 
volume, well selected in subject, and, 
both in argument and _ illustration, 
written with ability and elegance. They. 
contain reasoning that is theoretically 
true, and advice that is practically 
useful and important. In discoursing 
on great sins and open violations of 
the moral law the preacher's chief bu- 
siness is to express himself with clears 


ness and force; but when he has to 
treat of that “middle region of life,” 
in which good and evil, virtue and vice, 
praise and blame, seem difficult to se- 
parate, or at least appear to melt by 
such indistinct shades into each other 
as to offer a ready excuse to those who 
are not unwilling to confound them, 
then it is necessary to descend to 
particular examples, to illustrate by 
clear evidences, to refute long-estab- 
lished prejudices, and even to oppose 
what may at first appear the reasonable 
as well as favourite convictions of the 
mind. This the author has well done 
in his first sermon, On Moral Purity, 
where he places in their proper light 
the feelings of kindness and affection, 
and shows how far such qualities are 
to be valued, and to what degree they 
may be united with that which is im- 
perfect or evil. 

‘« We might attract, and even deserve, 
the largest measure of praise for our social 
and domestic worth, and yet not be spi- 
ritually pure, or from heart-filthiness clean. 
The commendations bestowed upon such 
persons are but too often the pressure of 
that heavy woe which, because all men 
speak well of us, causes us to think well 
of ourselves, whilst the qualities which 
elicit such praise, so far from evidencing 
a state of inward purity, may and often 
do exist with a heart unchanged, with a 
conscience unawakened, with a spiritual 
mildew that blights the fairest promise 
of the soul, with a spirit training for an 
eternity of woe, because destitute of the 
essential element of love to Gog. Let 
us beware, then, how we entertain the 
hope of acceptance with God, either for 
ourselves or for those we love, on the 
ground of an amiable cast of character. 
We would be far from disparaging those 
bright pictures of family life where, with 
affectionate rivalry, all the members vie 
in the work of making each other 
happy. Such examples shine as lights in 
the darkness, and the homes that exhibit 
them look like alluvial spots redeemed 
from the vast spiritual waste—faint images 
of what earth for a brief space was, and of 
what men might for ever have been. Still 
we never can allow a man to plead those 
grateful affections as a reason why he 
should neglect to seek the great salvation, 
to set up the exactitude with which he 
discharges the duties of the second table in 
extenuation of his deficient obedience to 
the spiritual requirements of the first. The 
qualities we speak of may serve for an 
ornament to religion, but they will not do 
as a substitute for it; they may dignify 
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the Christian character, but they will not 
makeone. The carved work of the temple 
would ill suit for a foundation, and the 
reed which bows gracefully to the passing 
wind will pierce the hand that makes it its 
support and staff. ‘ These things oughtest 
thou to have done,’ we would say to one 
of this estimable class, and not to have 
left the others undone,’”’ &c. 


We must give one more extract, 
from p. 84, to show how forcibly and 
elegantly the preacher can describe 
and paint his subject when impressive 
description is the point to be aimed at. 


‘* How little do we realize this thought 
of the future Judgment as perpetuating in 
all their breadth and vividness the cha- 
racters of once committed sin! Offences 
which we write on sand are transcribed by 
angels on a tablet of everlasting marble. 
Tyrants may write in faint characters their 
morning wrongs, and leave them to be 
washed away by the dark tide of their 
evening guilt; but there are no such 
obliterating tides in heaven. All that we 
think, say, intend, or do is there ‘ graven 
with an iron pen, and with lead in the rock 
for ever.’ In God's book not only are all 
our members written, but the sins of the 
members too. Theeyein its wantonness, 
the tongue in its deceit, the hand with its 
bribes, the heart with its impure and un- 


Christian Submission. By James S. 
N. Anderson.—A sermon preached in 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, after the fune- 
ral of the Rev. Robert Anderson, by his 
Brother ; with extracts from the sermons 
of other ministers at Brighton on the 
like mournful occasion. The whole is 
honourable to the talents and the character 
of the deceased. 





Sermon preached at the Ordination of 
the Diocese of Lichfield, Sept. 24, 1843. 
By Rev. T. Seymour, A.M.—The chief 
purpose of this discourse is to refute the 
innovations of the Oxford divines; for 
which purpose the Charges also of several 
of the Bishops are quoted. 





A Letter to Sir Roberi Peel on the 
Restoration of Suffragan Bishops. By 
Rev. T. Lathbury.—Whether Suffragan 
Bishops are necessary, we do not know ; 
but, if necessary, there appears no reason 
why they cannot be lawfully appointed ; 
and the author has given the Act of 26th 
Henry VIII. c. 14, on the subject, and 
they are recognised in the cxxxvth canon; 
but we think that a full and indisputable 
reason for their appointment must first be 
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holy thoughts, the ear turning deaf to the 
poor man’s call, and the feet in their 
swiftness to shed innocent blood; yea, 
even the blank leaves in this book shall 
contribute to our everlasting undoing: 
duties not done, warnings not regarded, 
opportunities not cultivated, and holy 
convictions not followed up and deepened, 
will appear as witnesses against us, and 
supply lashes for that final scourge which 
shall drive the impenitent soul from the 
everlasting presence of God. * * 

‘ Felix trembled!’ What a striking tes- 
timony have we here to the power of con- 
science ! to the yet undethroned authority 
of heaven living in the human soul—to the 
difficulty of effacing the characters of that 
inward decalogue in whose broken tables 
nature still reads her law, and the heathen 
finds himself without excuse; and, until it 
is seared over by the hot iron of hardening 
and unrepented sin, or until its fine edge 
is blunted by a course of oft-resisted and 
despised convictions, will conscience con- 
tinue to prosper in that whereto God hath 
sent it: in the soul’s deep solitudes it will 
hold its court—itself the germ of the law 
—itself the witness of its trangression— 
itself the judge to sentence—itself the 
executioner to avenge—all as if in mute 
rehearsal of that deeper tragedy where, on 
the high platform of heaven’s judicature, 
both quick and dead must stand,’’ &c. 


proved; which we can hardly say exists, 
at least only in a few and very large 
dioceses. 





Church Extension, a Discourse of Saint 
Chrysostom translated; to which is added 
a Sermon by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D.—The extract from the golden- 
mouthed father of the Church is very ele- 
gant and beautiful,—Dr. Wordsworth’s 
sermon very judicious. 

The Church the Healer of the Na- 
tion’s Wounds, a Sermon by Rev. W. 
Gresley.—Mr. Gresley always writes well, 
and this little discourse is another proof 
of it, the object of which is, ‘‘ the Resto- 
ration of the United Worship of the 
Church.”’ 








Church Music, a Sermon.—The author 
says he is a Dissenter; but he feels the 
beauty, and advocates the benefits, of 
Church music, the neglect of which he 
much laments; it is a very judicious dis- 
course. 

Prayers for the Dead, for the use of 
the Members of the Church of. England, 
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&e.—Whether many of the members of 
the Church of England will avail them- 
selves of this book, we much question. 
No doubt, in the Church of England, in 
early times, prayers for the dead were 
read ; and recently Sir H. Jenner, in the 
cause of Woolfrey v. the Vicar of Caris- 
brooke, judicially declared, that ‘‘ prayer 
for the dead is not contrary to the articles 
or canons of the Church of England ; that 
it was generally practised by the Christians 
of the more early ages, who prayed that 
the souls of the dead may have rest and 
quiet in the interval between death and 
the resurrection, and that at the last day 
they may receive the perfect consummation 
of bliss.” It will also be recollected that 
Dr. Johnson remembered in his prayers 
the soul of his deceased wife. But though 
this may be true, the argument we should 
use would be, that it is better not to re- 
vive doubtful points, that have fallen into 
desuetude, which may create painful 
scruples and perplexities in the minds of 
conscientious persons, and which are not 
necessary to salvation ; which are not en- 
joined either in the Scripture or in the laws 
of the Church, and which may have a su- 
perstitious and therefore hurtful tendency, 
as we can easily imagine. Nor must we 
strain the verbal meaning and interpre- 
tation of passages into an accordance 
with our wishes. But the present is a 
question on which persons of leisure, of 
curiosity and piety, are at liberty to ex- 
amine and form their conclusions; and 
this work will be of assistance to them. 





Poems by Coventry Patmore.—There is 
a singularity in the language, a vagueness 
and obscurity in the thoughts and expres- 
sions, in these poems we do not like; 
though there is poetry at the heart. 
Whether the author means sometimes 
to imitate Tenyson, and sometimes Cole- 
ridge, or whether it is a style of his own, 
we cannot say ; but we wish he would ex- 
press himself more simply and plainly. 
‘Were we to quote parts of Lilian, our 
readers would not know what to make of 
it ; and Sir Herbert’s story is clouded in 
mist, and we more lament this as the 
author can express himself with clearness 
and power when he chooses, as in the de. 
scription of the manor hall in the com- 
mencement of the volume, and in a few 
other passages : as we cannot quote from 
the larger poems we must give one speci- 
men from a Sonnet. 
At nine years old I was Love’s willing page, 
Poets love earlier than other men, 
And would love later, but for the prodigal pen. 
Oh! wherefore hast thou, Love! ceased not to 


engage 
Thy servitor, found true in every stage 








CAtig. 


Of all the eleven springs gone by since then? 
Vain guest! and I no more Love’s denizen 
Sought the pure leisure of the golden age ; 
But lately wandering from the world apart 
Chance brought me where before her quiet nest 
A village girl was standing without art ; 

My soul sprang up from its lethargic rest, 
The slack veins tightened all across my heart, 
And Love once more was waking in my breast. 





Mr. WAsHBOURNE’s editions of Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and 
Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Poetry, 
are, indeed, tempting books to those who 
do not already possess other copies, but 
have at the same time some acquaintance 
with the interesting character of their con- 
tents. They do not offer any novel fea- 
tures for literary criticism; but their 
merit consists in good printing and good 
paper, set off by very elegant binding, so 
that even their handsome coats are likely 
to introduce them to the best and most 
refined society. We trust that the Percy 
and other black-letter societies have raised 
a new race of patrons to encourage Mr. 
Washbourne’s efforts, and to derive fresh 
enjoyment from these early productions of 
the English muses. A remarkable fact 
may be noticed with regard to the Reliques, 
viz. that this edition is printed (with the 
utmost care) by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Rivington, and that the latter is a de- 
scendant from both the printer and the 
publisher of the first edition. 

Mr. Washbourne has also published 
an edition of The Works of Edmund 
Spenser, comprised in one handsome oc- 
tavo volume, printed in two columns; 
and a corresponding volume of The Plays 
of Philip Massinger, illustrated by the 
Critical and Explanatory Notes of W. 
Gifford. 

We may likewise justly recommend Mr. 
Washbourne’s edition of Isaak Walton’s 
Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Hooker, George Herbert, and Sanderson. 
It is founded upon the illustrated edition 
formed by Mr. Major, and, though the 
copperplate portraits may be somewhat 
the worse for wear, and some of the vig- 
nettes are not designed in the purest or 
most consistent taste, (as, for instance, a 
Gothic summerhouse for St. Paul’s Cross,) 
yet on the whole it is sufficiently attract- 
ive to make it a most welcome accession, 
at its present price, to many shelves. The 
paper and typography are excellent, the 
latter executed by Mr. Nicol, who has 
also, we are informed, in some measure 
improved the notes, which are now pro- 
perly placed at the foot of the pages, in- 
stead of the end of the volume, 
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Handbook for Enropean Tourists: by 
Francis Coghlan.—The utility, or more 
strictly speaking the necessity, of Mr. 
Murray’s Hand-books to travellers and 
tourists is now so triumphantly established, 
that it is almost admitted to be vain for 
any rival to dispute the field with him. 
His success has been earned by the most 
indefatigable and liberal exertions, and 
he well deserves to receive its fruits. The 
claims of Mr. Coghlan, however, are not 
those of an upstart. He is an old hand: 
one of those whose labours have been in 
a great measure superseded, and we cannot 
be surprised if he retires with some regret. 
Retires ! quotha; he comes out in fresh 
force ; and in the present volume is pre- 
pared to set the traveller right on many 
points of practical importance, and to 
cater for his convenience and ‘‘ comfort,”’ 
where Mr. Murray has thought only of 


his intellectual gratification. The principal - 


recommendation to this Hand-book will 
be that it comprises the whole of Europe 
in one volume. It is accompanied by a 
map of the continent, showing the present 
state of railroad and steam-boat com- 
munication ; and wonderful indeed is the 
increase of both during the last few years. 





The Scottish Tourist, edited by Mr. 
Wi.tiramM RuInp, being a Guide to the 
picturesque scenery and antiquities of 
Scotland, is a volume well meriting the 
success which has evidently attended it, 
for the present is the Ninth Edition, and 
Sir Walter Scott said of the first that 
“« the {general plan and execution of the 
work seems highly commendable.’’ It was 
originally prepared with great care and 
attention ; the descriptions of scenery de- 
rived from actual observation; and the 
local details examined by competent judges. 
In the present edition the work has been 
throughly revised and remodelled; and 
the editor, who has produced several works 
on geology, has interspersed many notices 
which will be found useful by the student 
ofnatural history. These are accompanied 
by a geological map, which, with the en- 
graved routes and the other very numerous 
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and well-executed illustrations by Mr. 
Lizars, make it altogether a very useful 
companion to the traveller in Scotland. 





The Monumental Brass of John Lyon, 
the Founder of Harrow School, by some 
ungrateful and disgraceful neglect, was 
long suffered to be partly concealed by a 
pew. That happily is no longer the case ; 
and Mr. Netherclift has been enabled to 
make a fac-simile lithograph of it, reduced 
one-third from the original, The worthy 
Yeoman and his wife are represented in 
their ordinary costume, standing with 
their hands in prayer; John Lyon bare- 
headed; and Joan Lyon wearing a hat. 
Between them was the figure of one son, 
now lost; he was deceased before his fa- 
ther, whose estate was thus left free for his 
acts of beneficence. The inscription is as 
follows: ‘* Hearelyeth buryed the bodye 
of John Lyon, late of Preston in this 
Parish, Yeoman, deceased the iiith daye 
of October, in the yeare of our Lord 
1592, who hath founded a free Grammer 
Schoole in this Parish, to have continu- 
ance for ever, and for maintenaunce 
thereof, and for releyfe of the poore, and 
of some poore schollers in the universityes, 
repayringe of high wayes, and other good 
and charitable uses, hath made convay- 
aunce of lands of good value to a corpo- 
racion graunted for that purpose. Prayse 
be to the Author of algoodnes, who make 
us myndefull to followe his good ex- 
ample.” 

We shall also append the Dedication 
of the print, as it contains an honourable 
boast to which few public schools can 
offer a parallel: ‘‘To the right honourable 
Charles Lord Cottenham, late Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and to the right 
honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. First 
Lord of the Treasury, the most distin- 
guished of living Harrovians ; also to the 
very reverend George Butler, Dean of 
Peterborough, during twenty-five years 
head master of Harrow School, this en- 
graving of the brass of the Founder, still 
remaining in the church at that place, is 
dedicated by an old Harrovian.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The annual prizes given by the members 
of parliament, fifteen guineas each, to two 
Bachelors of Arts and two Undergraduates, 
for dissertations in Latin prose, have been 
adjudged as follows :— 

Bachelors.—1. Edwyn Henry Vaughan, 
Christ’s college. 2. Fred. Weymouth 
Gibbs, Trinity college. 


Subject.—Que revera est civitas homi- 
num, eadem civitas Dei sit necesse est. 

Undergraduates.—Henry Thos. Wroth, 
St. John’s college. 

Subject.—‘‘ In Platonis Republica, do- 
minantur rationes politicz an morales ?’? 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 
After the annual election of scholars of 
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Winchester college, to fill the vacancies 
in New college, Oxford, gold prizes were 
awarded to Mr. E. D. Holroyd and Mr. 
J. T. Thrupp, the former for Latin prose, 
and the latter for English verse. Silver 
medals were awarded to Mr. J. Gould and 
Mr. F. Bathurst, the former for a Latin 
and the latter for an English speech. 
Bishop Maltby’s prize was awarded to 
Mr. C. Fort. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The fifteenth meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of 
Science, has been held at Cambridge. 

The General Committee met in the 
Town-hall of Cambridge, on Wednesday, 
June 18, the Dean of Ely in the chair, 
when Colonel Sabine read the Report of 
the Council. It first alluded to the Re- 
solution passed by the General Committee 
assembled at York, tothe effect that ‘‘ the 
Council be authorised to invite, in the 
name of the Association, the attendance 
of Messrs. Humboldt, Gauss, Weber, 
Kupffer, Arago, Plana, Hansteen, Kreil, 
Lamont, Boguslawski, Dove, Kiamtz, 
Bache, Gilliss, Quetelet, Ermann, and 
other distinguished foreigners who have 
taken a leading part in the great combined 
system of Magnetical and Meteorological 
Observations which are now in progress, 
at the next meeting of the Association at 
Cambridge, with a view to a conference 
on the expediency of continuing the ob- 
servations for another triennial or longer 
period, and for the adoption of such mea- 
sures with respect to the observations 
which have been, or may hereafter be 
made, as they may deem best calculated to 
promote the advancement of these branches 
of science.’ A circular was addressed by 
the President to the gentlemen named in 
the resolution, and to other distinguished 
foreign cultivators of the sciences of mag- 
netism and meteorology, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen signified their intention of 
being present at Cambridge, to attend 
the proposed conference :— 

The Baron von Senftenberg, founder of 
the Astronomical, Magnetic, and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory of Senftenberg. 

Professor Boguslaw:ki, Director of the 
Royal Prussian Observatory at Breslaw. 

Professor Dove, of Berlin. 

Professor Adolphe Ermann, of Berlin, 
the circumnavigator and meteorologist. 

Professor Kreil, Director of the Impe- 
rial Observatory of Prague. 

M. Kupffer, Director-General of the 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observato- 
ries in Russia. 

Other gentlemen to whom the cir- 
cular was sent, and who were prevented 
from — assisting at the confer- 


ence, addressed lettefs to the Com- 
mittee, conveying their opinions on points 
which appeared likely to come under dis- 
cussion. The Council had printed these 
letters, and copies had been distributed to 
the members of the General Committee. 
The Council considered it a proper com- 
pliment to gentlemen who, at the request 
of the Association, had travelled from 
distant countries to take part in the pro- 
posed proceedings, to elect them Corre- 
sponding Members of the Association ; and 
had directed that each of these gentlemen 
should be presented on his arrival at Cam- 
bridge with a complete set of the publica- 
tions of the Association. 

Sir John Herschel then proposed that 
those members of the Association who had 
paid marked attention to the sciences of 
magnetism and meteorology should be in- 
vited to share in the discussion with the 
foreign members, and that the members 
of the Committee of Recommendations be 
requested to favour the conference with 
their attendance. He then moved that the 
following gentlemen be requested to join 
the conference, viz. Mr. J. Philips, Sir 
T. Brisbane, Mr. Brown, Mr. Fox, Pro- 
fessor Forbes, Mr. Riddle, Sir J. Clark 
Ross, Mr. Snow Harris, Dr. Scoresby, 
and Mr. Lawson. The motion passed 
unanimously. 

The following is a list of the principal 
Officers and Council of the present Ses- 
sion :— 

President—Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart., F.R.S. Vice-Presidents — The 
Earl of Hardwicke ; the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Pres. L.S.; the Rev. John Graham, 
D.D.; the Rev. Gilbert Anslie, D.D.; 
the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, F.R.S.; G. 
B. Airy, esq. F.R.S. General Secreta- 
ries—Roderick Impey Murchison, esq. 
F.R.S. London; Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, 
F.R.S., Woolwich. -dssistant General 
Secretary—Prof. Phillips, F.R.S., York. 
General Treasurer—John Taylor, esq. 
F.R.S. Seeretaries for the Meeting—~ 
Wm. Hopkins, esq. F.R.S.; Prof. An- 
sted, F.R.S. Treasurer—C. C. Babing- 
ton, esq. F.L.S. Council—Sir H. T. De 
la Beche ; Rev. Dr. Buckland ; Dr. Dau- 
beny ; Prof. E. Forbes; Prof. T. Gra- - 
ham; W. S. Harris, esq.; James Hey- 
wood, esq.; Dr. Hodgkin; Eaton Hodg- 
kinson, esq.; Leonard Horner, esq. ; 
Robert Hutton, esq.; Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart.; Charles Lyell, esq. ; Prof. Mac 
Cullagh ; the Marquess of Northampton ; 
Prof. Owen; Rev. Dr. Robinson; Cap- 
tain Sir James Ross, R.N.; the Earl of 
Rosse; H. E. Strickland, esq.; Lieut.- 
Col. Sykes; Wm. Thompson, esq.; H. 
Warburton, esq.; Prof. Wheatstone; C. 
J.B. Williams, M.D. 
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Section A. Mathematical and Physi- 
eal Science. President—G. B. Airy, 
F.R.S. Astronomer Royal. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Sir D. Brewster ; the Dean of Ely; 
Sir T. Brisbane ; Professor Challis ; Prof. 
J. Forbes; Sir W. R. Hamilton. Secre- 
taries—Rev. H. Goodwin ; Prof. Stevelly; 
C. G. Stokes, esq. 

Section B. Chemical Science, includ- 
ing its application to Agriculture and the 
Arts. President—Rev. Professor Cum- 
ming. Vice-Presidents—Dr. Daubeny ; 
M. Faraday; Professor Graham; Rev. 
W. Vernon Harcourt; Professor Miller. 
Secretaries—R. Hunt; J.P. Joule; Dr. 
Miller; E. Solly. 

Section C. Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy. President—Rev. Prof. Sedgwick. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. W. Buckland ; the 
Earl of Enniskillen; L. Horner; W. J. 
Hamilton. Secretaries—Rev. J. Cum- 
ming; A. C. Ramsay; Rev. W. Thorp. 

Section D. Zoology and Botany. Pre- 
sident—Rev. Professor Henslow. Vice- 
Presidents—Bishop of Norwich ; Professor 
E. Forbes; C. C. Babington; Rev. L. 
Jenyns; W. Ogilby. Secretaries — E. 
Lankester ; T. V. Wollaston. 

Section E. Medical Science. Presi- 
dent—J. Haviland, M.D. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Professor Clarke; Prof. Fisher ; 
Dr. Hodgkin; Dr. Latham. Secretaries 
—R. Sargent ; Dr. Webster. 

Section F. Statistics. President— 
Earl Fitzwilliam. Vice-Presidents—Lord 
Sandon ; Colonel Sykes ; Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart.; Professor Pryme. Secretaries— 
J. Fletcher, esq. ; Dr. Cooke Taylor. 

Section G. Mechanics. President— 
G. Rennie. Vice-Presidents—W. Fair- 
bairn; Sir J. Guest; J. Scott Russell; 
Professor Willis. Secretary—Rev. W. 
T. Kingsley. 

On Thursday there were sectional meet- 
ings in the morning, and a general meet- 
ing to hear the President’s Address in the 
evening. On Friday the sectional meetings 
occupied the morning ; and in the after- 
noon there was a horticultural display in 
the grounds of Downing College. In the 
evening, Prof. Airy, Astronomer Royal, 

-delivered a lecture on Magnetism, and 
simplified a most abstruse subject, so as to 
render it intelligible and interesting to a 
mixed audience. On Saturday there were 
sectional meetings in the morning, and in 
the evening a soirée at the Senate House, 
and also at the house of the Master of 
Trinity. On Sunday a sermon was preached 
in St. Mary’s Church, to the principal 


members of the Association, by the Dean 

of Westminster; a sermon of a similar 

character was preached by the Rev. Dr. 

Pye Smith, in the Independent Chapel. 

On Monday, there were sectional meetings 
Gent, Mac, Vou. XXIV. 
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in the morning ; a general committee ; and 
in the evening, Mr. R. I. Murchison de- 
livered a lecture on the Geology of Russia. 
On Tuesday there were sectional meetings 
in the morning, and a soirée in the even- 
ing, at which Prof. Faraday gave an exe 
planation of an instrument laid on the table 
for the purpose of illustrating the con- 
nexion between Electricity and Magnetism. 
On Wednesday, some of the sections met, 
and in the afternoon the General Commit- 
tee assembled to sanction the Grants which 
had passed the Committee of Recommen- 
dations, which are as follow : 


Kew Observatory. z 

Establishment under i eae of the 
Council Pa | 

Mathematical pn Physical Science. 

Osler, F.—Expenses attending Anemome- 
ters 110, 78. 64 

Pr ll A. —Computation of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1839 .. 

Birt, W. aaliaarremnaes on ‘Atmospheric 
Waves 

Chemical Shine. 
Schunck, Dr.—On Colouring Matters .. 10 
Geology. 

Murchison, R. I1.—Completion of exami- 
nation of Fossil a * the a 
Clay : - 100 

Zoology ot Setow. 


Cupenter, Dr.—Microscopic Examination 
Fossils oe 
Strickland, H. E.—V itality of Seeds :. 10 
Portlock, Capt.—Marine Zoology of Corfu 10 
Forbes, Prof.—Marive Zoology of Britain 10 
— Dr.—Varieties of the Human 


ola Prof.—Marine Zoology of Cornwall 10 
Medical Science. 
Erichsen, J. E. eras - Researches 
in Asphyxia . Gl. 168, 2d. 
Statistics. 
Laycock, Dr.—Statistics of rgeamens ont 
Mortality in York 
penny 
Hodgson, E.—Strength of Materials .. 60 


The following were the recommenda- 
tions (not involving grants of money) 
which received the sanction of the Com- 
mittee :— 

Section A. That Prof. Dove be re- 
quested to reduce the meteorological ob- 
servations made at Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Prof, Airy those of Greenwich.—That 
Prof. Challis be requested to report on the 
progress and present state of Astronomical 
Science, in continuation of the Report made 
some years ago by Prof. Airy.—That Dr. 
G. G. Stokes be requested to report on the 
present state of Hydrodynamic Science. 
—That the Dean of Ely be requested 
to report on that portion of Analy- 
tie Science which relates to the Theory 
of Equations.—That Prof. Phillips be re« 
quested to report . Auemometrical In. 
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struments, and to offer suggestions for 
their improvement.—That Mr. S. Ellis be 
requested to report on the recent advance 
and present state of Analysis.—That Mr. 
Stevenson be requested to continue his 
observations, and report on the Force of 
Waves at different Depths. 

Section B. That Mr. Mallet be re- 
quested to continue his observations, and 
report on the Corrosion of Iron Rails.— 
That Mr. Hunt be requested to continue 
his observations, and report on the effect 
of Light on Plants.—That Mr. Hunt be 
requested to perform similar service with 
the Actinograp».—That Dr. Perry be re- 
quested to prepare a report on Crystalline 
Slags. 

Section D. That Dr. Hodgkin and a 
Committee be requested to report on the 
varieties of the Human Species in the 
British Isles.—That Prof. Owen and others 
be requested to report on the Periodical 
Phenomena observable in Animal and Ve- 
getable Life.-—That Prof. Latham be re- 
quested to report on the value of philolo- 
gical evidence in the science of Ethno- 
graphy.—That Dr. Royle be requested to 
report on the Geographical Distribution of 
Plants in India.—That. Prof. E. Forbes 
be requested to report on the results ob- 
tained by the dredging machine in illus- 
tration of the Natural History of Marine 
Mollusce. 

Section F. That Mr. Porter be requested 
to prepare a report on the production of 
Iron in Great Britain. 

Section G. That Mr. Rennie and a 
Committee be requested to report on the 
hydrodynamic powers of the fountain at 
Chatsworth. 

General Recommendations. That it be 
recommended to the Council to consider 
whether the electrical experiments at the 
Kew Observatory should not be discon- 
tinued ; some debate having arisen on this 
point, it was stated that the discontinuance 
had no reference to pecuniary considera~ 
tions, but arose from the fact, that similar 
observations were now being made at the 
Observatory at Greenwich, under the su- 
perintendence of Prof. Airy. It was re- 
commended that the Presidents of the 
Association, of the Royal Society, of the 
Geological Society, and others, should ap- 
ply to the British Government for further 
aid in the publication of Dr. Falconer's 
account of the Fossil Fauna of Northern 
India.—That the Presidents of the As- 
sociation, the Royal Society, the Geolo- 
gical Society, and other gentlemen, be re- 
quested to prepare materials for a map of 
the distribution of Coal over the globe, 
shewing the extent of the coal measures in 
various countries, with all ascertained par- 
ticulars respecting the breadth of seam, 
extent of workings, &c, and that they note 
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when coal is found in the vicinity of iron, 
or associated with limestone; and that the 
Government be requested to assist in the 
necessary researches.—That the title of 
Section E. be changed from ‘ Medical 
Science ” to ‘‘ Physiology,’’ which, after a 
smart debate, wascarried by asmall majority. 

Colenel Sabine presented the following 
recommendations from the Magnetic Con- 
ference :— 

That it is desirable to have the magneti- 
cal and meteorological observations at 
Greenwich and Trin. Coll. Dublin con- 
tinued.—That those at Toronto, Van Die- 
men's Land, and Saint Helena, be conti- 
nued to Dec. 31, 1848.—That the appara- 
tus at the Cape of Good Hope be traas- 
ferred to the Astronomical Observatory.— 
That it be represented to the East India 
Company that the observations at Simla 
and Singapore may be discontinued, but 
that it is desirable to maintain those at 
Madras and Bombay.—That it is desirable 
to continue Captain Elliot’s magnetic 
survey of the Indian Seas.—That it is de- 
sirable to continue the magnetic survey of 
Canada, and to connect Toronto with the 
Observatories in the United States. —That 
Colonel Sabine’s establishment at Wool- 
wich should be maintained, for the pur- 
pose of reducing observations and prepares 
ing them for publication.— That the co- 
operation of foreign Governments having 
been found highly advantageous, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should ke requested to 
express this opinion to the governments of 
other countries.—'That the members of the 
present Magnetic Committee be requested 
to continue their services, and that the 
names of the Marquess of Northampton, 
Sir J. Lubbock, Prof. Christie, and Prof. 
J. D. Forbes, be added to the list. 

Resolved, in conformity with the ex- 
press opinion of the Magnetic Conference, 
sanctioned by the Committee of Recom- 
mendations—*‘ That it is highly desirable 
to encourage by specific pecuniary reward 
the improvement of self-recording mag- 
netical and meteorological apparatus; and 
that the President of the British Assucia- 
tion and the President of the Royal So- 
ciety be requested to solicit the favourable 
consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to this subject. 

The account of receipts was read, and 
exhibited the attendance at the Meeting as 
foliows :— 

Old Life Members .... 313 £ — 

Old Annual Members... 94 94 

New Life Members..... 37 175 

New Annual Members. 22 42 

Associates . ..ee.eeeee 413 413 

Ladies eeeee eee ee oe 173 173 

Foreigners. ..ssesceee 30 —_ 


ee 


Total, . »- 1087 £897 
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Southampton has been chosen as the lo- 
cality for the next meeting, and the fol- 
lowing officers appointed : — 

R. Murchison, Esq. President.— 
Marquess of Winchester, Earl of Yarbo- 
rough, Lord Palmerston, Lord Ashburton, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Sir W. Heathcote, M.P., Sir G. Staun- 
ton, Prof. Baden Powell, Prof. Owen, the 
Dean of Westminster, Vice- Presidents.— 
H. Clarke, M.D., S. F. Croft Moody, 
Local Secretaries. 

The time of the meeting was fixed for 
the month of September. 

The following were appointed Members 
of Council for the ensuing year - — 

Prof. Ansted, Sir H. De la Beche, Dr. 
Daubeny, E. Forbes, esq. Prof. Graham, 
E. Hodgkinson, esq. H. Hallam, esq. 
Rev. V. Harcourt, J. Heywood, esq. L. 
Horner, esq. R. Hutton, esq. Dr. Hodg- 
kin, Sir C. Lemon, the Marquess of North- 
ampton, Dean of Ely, Dr. Royle, Col. 
Sykes, H. E. Strickland, esq. W. Thomp- 
son, esq. Prof. Wheatstone, H. Warbur- 
ton, esq. Dr. Williams, Prof. Willis: and 
as Auditors, in addition to the general of- 
ficers,—Col. Sykes, L. Horner, Prof. An- 
sted. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Royal English Agricultural Society 
have held their seventh annual meeting at 
Shrewsbury, in the week commencing 
July 14. The exhibition-ground was 
formed upon the race-course, an area of 
fifteen acres, divided into two equal com- 
partments for the implements and the 
cattle. The number of exhibitors of im- 
plements this year was ninety: thirty- 
seven prizes were awarded, of which three 
were obtained by the Earl of Ducie, viz. 
10/. for the Uley cultivator, 2/. for a corn 
crusher, and 10/. for a threshing and 
dressing machine. At the public trial of 
implements, which took place on the farm 
of Mr. Isaac Taylor at Monkmoor, from 
1,500 to 2,000 persons were present ; but 
at that of the stock on Thursday, July 17, 
there were not less than 16,000. A prize 
of twenty sovereigns was awarded to Lord 
Viscount Hill for a cart mare and foal; 
and ten sovereigns to Lord St. John for a 
two year old filly. A pavilion for the 
great dinner of the association was erected 
in the ornamental ground called the 
Quarry, near St. Chad’s church. The 
Duke of Richmond took the chair, and 
Lord Portman the vice-chair. They were 


supported by the Duke of Cleveland, the 
Earls of Aylesford. Spencer, Talbot, Mans- 
field, Chichester, Powis, Viscounts Hill, 
Clive, and Newport, Lords Southampton, 
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Berwick, Kenyon, Forester, Halberton’ 
&e. &e. 





DINNER TO JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. F.S.A. 

July 7. A public dinner, which is to 
form part of a contemplated testimonial to 
the importance and value of the many 
illustrated works on architecture, topo- 
graphy, and the fine arts, from the pen of 
Mr. Britton, took place this day at the 
Castle Hotel, Richmond, when a numerous 
party of literary and scientific men assem- 
bled, to testify their sense of that gentle- 
man’s persevering exertions throughout 
the past half century. The greatest en- 
thusiasm was manifested when the toast 
of the evening, ‘‘ Health and Happiness 
to Mr. Britton,’? was proposed; and the 
address of the chairman, Nath. Gould, 
esq. remarkably neat and pointed in itself, 
was frequently interrupted by the p!audits 
of the company. He alluded to the un- 
wearied industry and perseverance by 
which, even under the greatest possible 
disadvantages, Mr. Britton had been 
enabled to produce so many beautiful, 
accurate, and useful illustrations of the 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture of 
our forefathers. These, he informed the 
visitors, comprised sixty-six volumes, 
besides innumerable essays; and they 
contained more than 17,000 pages of 
letter-press, upwards of 1,800 engravings, 
and had involved an expenditure of 
53,000/.—Mr. Britton acknowledged with 
great ability and much feeling the kind 
and friendly warmth with which the toast 
had been received ; and glanced shortly at 
the difficulties he had endured in his early 
years, as he had detailed at length in the 
memoir he had given of his own life. Mr. 
Tite, in replying to the toast of the ‘‘ In- 
stitute of British Architects,’’ acknow~ 
ledged the great obligations due from the 
architects of the United Kingdom to Mr. 
Britton, as it was to his works principally, 
if not entirely, that their present extensive 
knowledge of ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture was to be attributed. The Dean 
of Hereford, Dz. Ingram, Dr. Conolly, 
Mr. Tooke, F.R.S. Mr. David Roberts, 
R.A. Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. Godwin, the 
Rev. Dr. Rees, and others, paid similar 
tributes to Mr. Britton’s public and private 
merits, and the company separated after a 
most agreeable meeting, and one which re- 
flects honour on all who participated in it. 





The prix de Nunismatijzue has been 
awarded by the Institut de France to Mr. 
John Yonge Akerman for his work on the 
“Coins of the Romans relating to Britain.”’ 








>. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

The present exhibition shews a con- 
tinued improvement in church archi- 
tecture. A pleasing feature of some designs 
is a greater plainness, and an absence of 
that attempt at shewiness which distin- 
guished the churches built some ten years 
since. We shall notice the best designs, 
which appear to have been formed in ac- 
cordance with ancient models, and shall 
point out some in which the old faults 
stilllinger. The first subject which comes 
under our notice is a structure belonging 
to aclass which we had hoped had become 
extinct in this country. 


1098. Design for the Milford Mauso- 
leum proposed to be erected on the Castle 
Mount, Chipping Ongar, Essex, in ac- 
cordance with the will of .. Milford, Esq. 
J. W. Baynes. 


This is a lofty dome of Italian archi- 
tecture, surmounting four small temples 
disposed on acruciform plan. It is erected 
on the top of a conical mound, the base 
of an ancient castle. There is nothing 
very original or striking in the design, and 
if it is to be executed it will be out of 
character with the locality and scenery ; 
the site is moated, and approached by a 
bridge in the same style as the main 
design. It is a fine situation for the 
erection of such a building as our Lady’s 
Chapel, at Lynn, which, while it would 
harmonize with the scenery, possesses a 
more decidedly monumental character than 
the present design. 


1099. Church erected for the Metro- 
polis Churches Fund. W. Railton. 


The style is early-English, in plan 
cruciform; the tower is engaged at the 
west end of the south aisle, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire; the transept does 


not project sufficiently. There is more 
ornament than necessary, the fault of most 
cheap churches. 


1105. Design submitted in limited 
competition for the New Church of St. 
Mark, Hamilton Place. J. Clarke. 


The architecture is decorated ; the de- 
sign consists of a nave and chancel, a 
square tower attached to the north wall of 
the former, and surmounted by a lofty 
spire ; the chancel is of good proportions ; 
but so large a nave should not have been 
destitute of aisles. 


1113, Alderton Church, Wilts, as lately 


rebuilt for Joseph Neeld, Esq. J.Thom- 
son. 


The manner in which this church has 
been rebuilt is highly creditable ; the 
elevation which is shewn in the drawing 
consists of a nave and aisle, with plain but 
appropriate Perpendicular windows ; there 
appears to be a transept on one side, and 
on the opposite side of the nave is attached 
a square tower crowned with a neat spire ; 
the whole is erected with stone, and the 
roofs are of good pitch covered with 
stone tiles, only requiring the tints which 
age alone can give. It would be very 
satisfactory if every village church that 
required to be rebuilt should be re-con- 
structed with the taste and feeling which 
is displayed on this design. 


1123. Monument to the Memory of 
Richard Hooker ; proposed to be erected 
in St. Mary’s Yard, Exeter. F. Wills. 


A square cross in three stories, the first 
a pedestal, like a tomb with an inscription ; 
the second is an open story, which is also 
square, with lofty pyramidal canopies 
above each face; it contains a statue, 
and finishes with a large square pinnacle. 
A cross of this form is not in accordance 
with ancient examples. No good design 
could be made on such a plan, and the 
pedestal is sufficiently modern to mar any 
merit which the upper part might have 
possessed. 


1134. Church of St. Andrew now 
erecting at Fairlight, near Hastings. J. 
Little. 


A plain unpretending design, consisting 
of nave and chancel, with a square tower 
attached to the north side of the west 
front. The style is early-English, the 
roof is lofty, and there isa porch. The 
tower, which is not of great altitude, has 
a beacon turret at cneangle. The parapet 
is battlemented, in this respect at least in- 
ferior to the humble structure which has 
been destroyed, the tower of which re- 
tained its appropriate pyramidal covering. 
The design is otherwise creditable, from 
the absence of any attempt at display, 
which is a fault in so many modern de- 
signs. 

1145. Kentish Town Church ; interior 
views shewing the alterations now in pro- 
gress. S. H. Hakewell. 

The architecture of the altered design is 
what is called in new churches Norman, 
being distinguished by its lightness, a 
quality essentially differing from all ancient 
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examples. The principal front has two 
turrets, ending in spires, the favourite 
appendages of modern Norman designs, 
and shews a nave and aisles. The interior 
of the chancel shews a triple arcade, 
dividing the chancel from the nave, in lieu 
of the one chancel arch of antiquity ; the 
pillars of the aisles have foliated capitals, 
and all the arches are circular. The east 
windows are triple and arched ; the roof 
of timber, open and relieved by colour ; 
the pulpit, desk, and font are all brought 
up to the front of the chancel. 


1163. The new Church about to be 
erected at Homerton. A. Ashpitel: 


A plain design consisting of ‘nave and 
aisles ; a good chancel and square tower 
at the western end. The roofs are lofty. 
The architect seems to have studied to 
produce a simple country church, and no 
more. The parapets are embattled, and 
with this exception there is little ornament 
to condemn. The proportions seem good, 
and the church when erected will, there is 
little doubt, be more satisfactory than 
other designs shewing more pretension on 
paper, and which never fail to disappoint 
in the execution. 


1207. Restoration of Si. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. W. Bardwell. 


This restoration gives more windows to 
the entire church, a new casing to the 
tower, with pinnacles, and the addition of 
one or more porches. The architecture 
is very late, and, there being no distinction 
between nave and chancel, a rood turret 
with spire has been added. The restora- 
tions are necessary to give an appropriate 
character to the building, and do away 
with the wretched appearance which some 
modern architect gave to the structure 
about forty years since. (Wyatt has the dis- 
credit of the work, but we believe unjustly.) 
If this design was put in execution the 
church would be an ornament to the spot on 
which it stands ; and surely the destruction 
of it is quite uncalled for ; the tower, if 
restored, would group admirably with the 
towers of the new palace. 


1221. South West View of South 
Hackney Church. E. C. Hakewell. 


A cross church ; the architecture a mix- 
ture of early-English and Decorated. 
The nave has aisles and a clerestory ; the 
tower is at the west end, and sustains a 
lofty spire, crowded, however, with spire 
lights. The tower, in all churches having 
transepts, is better placed at the inter- 
section of the nave and chancel with the 
transept. The design is more showy than 
the style required, and, though it has some 
good points, in this respect it partakes of 
the usual faults of modern productions. 
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1266. A design for a Church proposed 
to be erected near London. Stevens and 
Alexander. 


The design is a large cross church of per- 
pendicular architecture, consisting of nave 
and aisles, bold transepts, and choir flanked 
by chapels. The tower and spire are at 
the intersection of the transepts, and are 
well proportioned ; the angles of the spire 
are croketted. The design has majesty, 
and would be very effective if appropriately 
executed. 


1265. Interior view of St. Jude's 
Church, Bethnal Green. H. Clutton. 


The design is entirely of a foreign cha- 
racter, but it has by no means an unpleas- 
ing appearance. It is a cross church in 
the Norman or rather Lombardic style, 
without galleries; the side walls are ar- 
caded in two stories, the upper, which 
is lofty, containing the windows, the pieis 
between them having engaged columns, 
from the capitals of which spring circular 
arches stretching across the church and 
supporting the timber roof. The chancel 
is a semi-circular apse, of equal width 
with the church ; the transepts have screens 
of circular arches on slender columns. 
The mode of lighting’by a series of mas- 
sive chandeliers, depending from the roof 
by chains along the centre of the nave, 
is novel and effective. 


1282. Design for a new Church and 
Elizabethan buildings to be erected in 
Tollington Park, Upper Holloway. Gough 
and Roumien. 


A very poor design, a tame imitation 
of the latest description of Tudor archi- 
tecture ; at the west front are two turrets 
with birdcage terminations. The west 
window is sunk into a deep recess; a 
modern whim, utterly at variancewith good 
taste. 


1285. The East End of All Saints’ 
Church, Shadwell, as originally designed. 
J. M. Allen. 

This is the end of the chancel, the walls 
are arcaded below the windows, the arches 
pointed on Purbeck columns, those on the 
south side forming sedilia. The altar 
window is a triple lancet. The roof is 
lofty, of timber with arched trusses. It 
is to be regretted that the design has been 
altered. We fear it was not improved. 


1291. Interior of an Anglican church 


now in the course of erection. 
Derick. 


This, we apprehend, is an interior view 
of a church now in course of erection at 
the sole expense of a divine of the An- 
glican church, distinguished alike by his 
piety and the harsh treatment he has re- 


J. M. 
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ceived. The portion represented is the 
area at the intersection of the nave and 
transept, shewing the entrance to the 
chancel. The columns are octagonal, the 
arches bold but simple in their mouldings. 
The whole surface is decorated with paint- 
ing, the piers have circular and lozenge- 
shaped flowers sprinkled over their surface. 
The ceiling of the tower at the intersection 
has a choir of angels painted on the groin- 
ing. The rood screen is in seven divisions, 
covered with acute canopies, the central 
wider than the rest, with a similar canopy 
sustaining a cross of large dimensions. 
The screen is coloured with vermillion and 
gold; the east window of the choir is oc- 
cupied with mullions and tracery in the 
decorated style, thin and wiry, the design 
unworthy of the church. The glass repre- 
sents the Ascension of our Lord, with at- 
tendant angels. 


1301. Model of the Church at Grey’s 
Thurrock, Essex, as about to be restored. 
F. C. Cope. 


This church, principally of Norman 
architecture, had been sadly modernised. 
The present restoration seems to have 
destroyed, at least in the roof, the three- 
fold division always observable in Norman 
churches, and which distinctive feature 
had been untouched in preceding repairs. 
The windows of the nave, which were 
modern, are now single lancets, with two 
at the western end, a circle in the gable. 
The east window is a triple lancet. The 
upper part of the tower, which was 
modern, has been appropriately rebuilt 
with an arcade and furnished with an 
octagon hipped spire ; in this respect the 
church has been improved. The Norman 
door in the nave is preserved. 


1300. Model of a Design for the Altar- 
piece of a Norman Church. H. H. Bar- 
nell. 


For Norman read Roman.* This design 
is in the worst possible taste; behind the 
altar is a deep recess resembling the stage 
of a theatre, which is filled with a sculp- 
tured and scenic representation of the cru- 
cifixion, lightened by a skylight. Such 
things have been really executed in France, 
and afford a striking proof of the bad taste 
which prevailed in the last century. The 
present revival of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture will, it is to be boped, utterly banish 
such monstrosities from every building 
devoted to sacred uses. 


1220. A View of the New Choristers’ 





* The catalogue of this room is full of 
blunders. This is only one of a number 
of errors, shewing the carelessness with 
which it has been drawn up. 
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School and Masters’ Buildings at Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, about to be 
erected. J. M. Derick. 


The principal feature of the design is a 
hall in two stories, with dormer windows 
and a lantern; the roof is lofty, and a 
building in a corresponding style unites 
this structure with an older building ; the 
design is pleasing. 

There are views of two ancient buildings 
worthy of notice. The first is 


1188—1191. Abbey Church of the 
Holy Trinity, and St. Mary at Dore, 
Herefordshire. A. Smith. 

These views are restorations of a build- 
ing very little known, but shewing a fine 
example of early pointed architecture. 
No. 1188 is evidently a restoration of the 
nave from the only arch which remains. 
The transept and choir still exist, and are 
very fine examples of the massive pointed 
arch and round pillar which immediately 
succeeded the Norman period. 

The succeeding view represents a well- 
known building, on which much miscon- 
ception has arisen. 


' 1219. Chancel of St. Mary’s, Ticken- 
cote, co. Rutland. G. Truefitt. 

The chancel arch, which is shewn in 
this view, consists of five elliptic consecue 
tive arches, all richly ornamented in the 
Norman taste. It is evident, after all that 
has been said about the rebuilding of this 
church in the last century, that this arch 
must be an unaltered portion of the 
original structure. 


1255. Gothic screen, executed by the 
paient carving machine, for the Vicar’s 
Chapel in Great Malvern Church. R. 
W. Billings. 

The drawing is on too small a scale to 
judge of the merits of the carving ; it is a 
handsome open design of late Perpen- 
dicular architecture, but no opinion can 
be formed of the correctness of the detail, 
which must be the real test of the powers 
and utility of the machine by which it is 
executed. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the quarterly meeting of this society, 
held at York, on the 15th of May, the 
Hon. and Rev. H. D. Erskine in the 
chair, a grant of 30/. was made towards 
the expenses of the contemp!ated explo- 
ration of a part of the Deanery of Don- 
caster, with the view of publishing a guide 
to the Ecclesiology of Yorkshire, in the 
first portion of which the society will have 
the aid of the Rev. G. A. Poole. A grant 
of 301. towards the restoration of the 
church of St. Augustine, at Hedon, was 
then made, Two papers were read, 
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first by E. Sharpe, Esq., of Lancaster, on 
the church of St. Mary, at Bridlington, 
describing its present state and the exten- 
sive restorations soon to be commenced. 
It was unanimously resolved, in reference 
to this paper, that tbe society should pre- 
pare an address to the Cambridge Camden 
Society, praying them to aid in the resto- 
ration of this very valuable building. The 
second paper, written by the Rev. J. 
Wake, of Hedon, on the church of St. 
Augustine, at Hedon, was, in the absence 
of Mr. Wake, read by the secretary. 


NORTHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Architectural Society 
of the archdeaconry of Northampton was 
held on June 5th, at Uppingham, for the 

urpose of establishing a local committee 
or the county of Rutland. A deputation 
from the Central Committee attended, and 
the chair was taken by the Ven. T. K. 
Bonney, Archdeacon of Leicester, at the 
National School Room. 

Mr. Bigge exhibited specimens of a 
new manufacture of stamped glass, from 
Powell’s Whitefriars gloss works, in imita- 
tion of the ancient flowered quarries. This 
glass is well worthy attention, both from 
its extreme cheapness and excellent effect. 
It is extremely coarse, but as the object of 
church windows is to admit light without 
being clearly transparent, this is a recom- 
mendation for its use. The price of the 
most common is not more than two shil- 
lings per dozen quarries, hardly more, 
indeed less, than village glaziers charge 
for common lattice glass. 

The Rev. Mr. Webster read an inter- 
esting paper on Barnack church, tracing 
the history of the parish as far back as 
the eighth century, at which period stone 
quarries were opened at Barnack, and 
little subsequently to which Mr. W. wished 
to date the earliest remains of the church. 
There are arches and masonry of un- 
doubted Saxon character, which corre- 
spond with remains of the same date in 
the churches of Brigstock, Earl’s Barton, 
Brigsworth, and Wittering, in the same 
county. Mr. Webster minutely described 
the present condition of the church, cor- 
recting several errors avd omissions in 
former descriptions, and illustrating it 
with a copious series of drawings. 
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The Rev. Mr. James gave a brief ac- 
count of the operations of the local soci 
in the neighbourhood of Welford, and 
promised that papers for the description of 
churches, formed upon Sir H. Dryden’s 
Church Notes, should soon be ready for the 
use of the local committees. If each 
member of the society would undertake a 
general description of three or four 
churches in his immediate neighbourhood 
in this form, the society would soon have 
before it the materials from which to se- 
lect the most interesting churches for a 
fuller description in the publication which 
they purpose shortly to issue. 

The Rev. Heneage Finch having under- 
taken the office of secretary pro tem. until 
a local committee could be permanently 
formed for the Uppingham district, the 
members present resolved themselves into 
a local committee for the Deanery of Rut- 
land, and proceeded to visit the churches 
of Uppingham co. Rutland, and Stock- 
erston and Horningho!d, co. Leicester. 
The church of Stockerston, though with- 
out the bounds of the archdeaconry, 
held out peculiar attractions, from the 
variety of interesting features it contains. 
It is entirely of one date, probably the 
reign of Henry VII., and still retains its 
original open oak seats, with the arms of 
the founder carved on one of the panels ; 
the original altar stone with its five crosses 
was found inserted in the floor of the 
chancel, where is also an incised monu- 
mental slab, of very late date, but excel- 
lent workmanship. There are some good 
brasses, though partly obscured by modern 
pewing. A stone effigy of a knight remains, 
though mutilated ; but an older effigy of 
a cross-legged knight, mentioned by Ni- 
chols, in the ‘‘ History of Leicestershire,” 
is no longer to be seen. The belfry is 
open to the church, producing the good 
effect which is always the result of this 
arrangement. A singular entrance to the 
roodloft yet remains from the south aisle 
much more ornamented than is commonly 
found. The rood screen is still perfect, 
= some beautiful remains of ancient 
stained glass cause regret at the thought 
of the destruction that must at some time 
have taken place. On the following days 
many of the most interesting churches in 
the vicinity of Rockingham were visited 
by the committee. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
April 3. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the Chair. 
Edward Hailstone, esq. F.S,A., come 


RESEARCHES. 


municated a letter addressed to him by 
Samuel Colls, esq. relating to some early 
remains noticed in Yorkshire, during the 
progress of the Ordnance Survey ; accom: 
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penied by a map of the locality, with il- 
ustrative plans and sketches of the an- 
tiquities discovered. This notice related 
to a range of hills on the north-western 
side of Bradford, which separates the 
valleys of the Wharfe and Aire, formerly 
peopled by the Brigantes. On theseheights 
are found earth-works similar in their 

eral character to those of southern 

ritain, but they differ in certain pe- 
culiarities of form, and deserve careful 
examination. A part of this tract of 
mountain country is known by the name 
of Romald’s or Rombald’s Moor, suitable 
by natural position either for a strong- 
hold, or high place of sacrifice. To the 
southward is the isolated elevation of 
Baildon Common, in the name of which 
a tradition may possibly be traced of the 
Beltan fires: upon this hill and in the 
neighbourhood several earth-works are to 
be noticed, consisting of parallel lines of 
embankment, at intervals of from 50 to 
80 feet, intersected by other similar banks. 
Here is also seen a circular work, the 
diameter being about 50 feet; near the 
centre of this Mr. Colls found, at a depth 
of 2 feet below the surface, a rudely 
fashioned urn filled with calcined bones, 
and a considerable deposit of peat-ashes 
covered by calliard boulders. He noticed 
also the remains of another similar circle, 
several cairns or heaps of stones, and 
entrenchments. Ina second circle in this 
district, where excavations. were made, 
similar discoveries of bones and urns 
occurred, clearly proving the sepulchral 
nature of these embankments. In one 
urn was found a flint arrow-head. Some 
larger circles werealso described, measuring 
about 93 feet in diameter, and having an 
entrance on either side opposite to each 
other: an ancient line of road passes close 
to them. Numerous remains of this 
kind have been left unexamined in this 
part of Yorkshire, the careful investiga- 
tion of which might supply valuable facts 
for the comparison of the usages of the 
primeval northern and southern tribes. 

George Grant Francis, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited an illuminated Roll, or Descent 
of the Sovereigns of England, embellished 
with medallion portraits, from the time of 
the Conqueror to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and heraldic escutcheons. It measured 
in length 1i feet 6 inches by 16 inches, 
and is thus entitled, ‘‘ The Geneology of 
the Kinges of England, Beginninge with 
William, sonne to Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandye.’’ The whole is arranged as a 
rose-tree with twining branches; each 
portrait is elaborately executed on a blue 
ground, and the name of the limner or 
herald-painter appears at the foot of the 
roll, * _ Johnson fecit.”” 


Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, laid before 
the Society a cast from a seal of Queen 
Elizabeth, hitherto undescribed, being the 
Judicial Seal for the counties of Caer- 
marthen, Glamorgan, and Pembroke, com- 
municated by Mr. John Doubleday. It 
measures in diameter 2 inches and 8-10ths ; 
on the obverse is represented a figure of 
the Queen on horseback, seated side-ways 
on a kind of pillion, so that her person 
faces the spectator. She holds the bridle 
with her right hand, and bears a sceptre 
in her left. Behind, in the field of the 
seal appears a portcullis crowned. The 
following inscription runs round the 
margin,—ELIZABETHA: DEI: GRATIA: 
ANGLIE: FRANCIE: ET: HIBERNIE: RE- 
GINA: FIDEI: DEFENSOR. On the re- 
verse is a shield surmounted by an im- 
perial crown, and charged with the bear- 
ings of France and England, quarterly, 
supported on the dexter side by a dragon, 


and on the sinister side by an animal with 


recurved horns like a goat. Beneath is 
seen the triple plume, with the motto Ic : 
DIEN:, and this inscription surrounds 
the whole,—s : IVDICIALE: DOMINE : RE- 
GINE : PRO : COMITATIBVS : CAMERTHEN ; 
GLAMORGAN: & : PEMBROK. 

Alfred J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited rubbings of two sepulchral Brasses, 
existing in the church of Herne, near 
Canterbury, communicated by Mr. A. 
Green. One of them was the memorial 
of John Darley, curate of Herne, entitled 
‘* inceptor,’’ which seems to imply the 
degree of a bachelor. The other recorded 
the death of Elizabeth, wife of John 
Fyneux; she died 22d August, 1539. 
These memorials were described as having 
been overlooked by the Topographers of 
Kent. 

William H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited an instrument contrived, as he 
conjectured, for protecting the touch- 
powder on the top of the gun-barrel, and 
having a sharp end to be fixed into the 
stock behind the breech. The guard or 
cover was secured by a powerful spring, 
and when this was removed, the match 
was applied by the hand. The earliest 
hand-guns had the touch-hole not at the 
side of the barrel, but placed as it is in 
cannon; the iron hand-cannon, of the 
times of Henry VI., preserved in the 
Goodrich Court Armoury, is thus con- 
structed. The powder thus placed was 
liable to be blown away or shaken out, 
and to obviate this inconvenience the 
touch-hole was formed at the side, with 
a small pan under it. This pan was at 
first unprotected by any cover. Mr. 
Rosser exhibited also a wheel-lock pistol, 
with three locks attached, one before the 
other, to one barrel, so that three charges 
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must have been rammed into the barrel, 
separated only by the wadding. 

Samuel Ware, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a notice of the recent discovery of 
nineteen bronze battle-axe heads, by some 
labourers employed in a stone pit on his 
property, at Postlingford Hall, near Clare, 
Suffolk; they were of various sizes, the 
largest weighed 1§lb. and the smallest 
rather less than 1lb. Several of them 
were ornamented with engraved lines, 
punctures, and the zigzag pattern which 
frequently is seen on the more ancient 
sepulchral urns. In form they bore some 
resemblance to the specimen represented 
in Archeol. V. pl. VIII. fig. 14, and 
described by Mr. Lort, not being fur- 
nished with any socket or ring for the 
purpose of attachment to the haft, but 
formed at one extremity with a broad 
cutting edge, like an axe, and tapering 
off at the other extremity, which terminates 
in the shape of a round-edged chisel. Mr. 
Ware has subsequently presented several 
of these curious weapons to the British 
Museum. 

April 10. Viscount Mahon, V.~P. 

Lewis H. J. Tonna, esq. Assistant 
Director of the United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall Yard, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

William Whincopp, esq. of Woodbridge, 
exhibited numerous ornaments, formed of 
bronze and other materials, of early 
British and Roman workmansbip, dis- 
covered in Colchester and various parts of 
the counties of Essex and Suffolk ; also a 
series of coloured drawings, executed by 
Henry Aldrich, esq. which represent 
urns and specimens of pottery of various 
periods, with implements, and ornaments, 
the whole of which are in Mr. Whincopp’s 
possession. 

William Bromet, esq. M.D. F.S.A. 
exhibited a rubbing taken from an incised 
sepulchral slab, recently discovered in the 
abbey church of Selby, Yorkshire. It 
represents abbot John Barwic, vested in 
pontificals, his hands united in supplica- 
tion, and a crosier placed at his right side. 
Around the verge of the slab is the follow- 
ing inscription : 


Fato lugefero jacet hic tellure Johannes 
Dompnus Barwicus opere valde bonus ; 
Bis binis annis pastor laudabile cunctis 
Prebuit exemplum, sic penetratque polum. 


Qui obiit ij. kal. Aprilis, anno domini 
M.D. xxvj. cujus anime propicietur Deus. 
The name of this abbot is given by Dug- 
dale as Bermich, and by Burton as Bed- 
wick, on the authority of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Register. 

John Virtue, esq. sent for exhibition 
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a wheel-lock gun, of German manufacture ; 
the stock was elaborately carved, the 
barrel and lock inlaid with gold and silver. 

W. W. Lioyd, esq. communicated an 
Essay upon the Nereid Monument, one 
of the Xanthian Marbles recently brought 
into this country by Sir Charles Fellowes, 
a portion of which was read. 

April 17. Henry Hallam, esq. V.-P. 
in the Chair. 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the 
Council, the Society proceeded to the 
expulsion, by ballot, of forty-three Fellows, 
who were in arrear of their subscriptions, 
for various periods, extending from three 
to thirty years. 

Henry Vint, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
small bronze figure of Jupiter Tonans, 
recently discovered near his residence, St. 
Mary’s Lodge, Colchester. It was of 
very fine workmanship, and in excellent 
preservation. Mr. Vint exhibited also a 
drawing executed by Mr. A. Sprague, 
representing a richly ornamented arch, 
date the eleventh or twelfth century, dis- 
covered in pulling down the Old Moot 
Hall, the Burgh Court of judicature in 
Colchester, July, 1843. 

Jobn Nicholl, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a Greek painting taken from a church in 
the island of Zante, and now in the pos- 
session of John Gardner, esq. of Tollings 
ton Park, Hornsey. 

Robert Cole, esq. communicated an 
original Letter from Edward Duke of 
Somerset, Protector of the Realm, ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Cheyne, of Thorley, 
Treasurer of the household, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, dated August 
12, 1549. This letter gave information 
that the French King, Henry II. had 
declared war against Edward VI. and 
required the Warden to give order, with 
all possible speed, to all ports of the county 
of Kent, and other places of his jurisdic- 
tion, to keep good guard in all places 
where the enemy might land ; also to lay 
hands on all merchandise and ships be- 
longing to Frenchmen, and to keep their 
persons in safe custody. In a postcript 
he announced that his Majesty gave licence 
to all his subjects to arm themselves and 
their vessels, ‘‘and to make pryse of any 
Frenchmens wares.’’ 

Hugh W. Diamond, esq. F.S.A. sent 
for exhibition to the Society, by the per 
mission of Messrs. Smith, of Lisle-street, 
several works by Maso Finiguerra, the 
inventor of the art of taking impressions 
from engraved plates. These specimens 
were formerly in the collection of Sir 
Mark Sykes. The most valuable of these 
productions was an original silver pax, 
representing the Virgin enthroned, hold« 
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ing the infant Saviour on her knees, and 
surrounded by angels and female saints. 
It is a choice example of the art termed 
niello, denoting the black composition with 
which the lines of engraved plates were 
filled up, and it was probably executed 
before A.D. 1450. Another pax, the 
work of Finiguerra, two years after that 
date, exists in the church of San Giovanni, 
at Florence, and a sulphur impression 
from it is preserved in the British Museum. 
The silver pax now exhibited produced 
300 guineas at the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s 
collection; no impression of it is known 
to exist, but a fac-simile was executed 
and published under the direction of the 
late Mr. Ottley. With the pax were ex- 
hibited three sulphur impressions from 
silver plates engraved by Finiguerra, pre- 
served in the chapel of the convent of the 
Camaldoli, at Florence; also an im- 
pression on paper, probably the earliest 
specimen in existence. Mr. Ottley, in 
whose collection this interesting work of 
art formerly was, considered it to have 
been taken off about A.D. 1440; it sub- 
sequently came into the possession of Sir 
Mark Sykes, and at his sale was purchased 
by Mr. Woodburn for 300 guineas. 





BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following are extracts from the 
proceedings of the Central Committee, 
published in their Journal, No. VI. (Con- 
tinued from our last Magazine, p. 67.) 

March 26. Mr. John Parkinson com- 
municated a rubbing taken on black paper 
from a sepulchral brass in memory of a 
goldsmith of York, who died a.p. 1614; 
it illustrated the ancient practice of quar- 
tering family arms with those of muni- 
cipal guilds or companies. 

Dr. Bromet communicated a letter from 
Mr. Alfred S. Taylor, Professor of Che- 
mistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital, pointing 
out the injury from oxidation done to 
brasses which have become detached from 
sepulchral slabs, by re-fixing them in the 
matrices with iron nails, and suggested 
that brass-headed flush nails should be 
used, or that the iron should be soldered 
to the back of the brass, in case it were 
objectionable to drill a hole through the 
latter. Mr. Taylor added that he had 
found some brasses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury laid down with hard pitch only, which 
on examination had apparently all the 
properties of common piteh, and was as 
fit for being re-employed as when first 
used. 

Mr. Frederick Ouvry exhibited a small 
perfumed ball composed of earthy or me- 


tallic matter, inclosed in a highly-wrought 
silver filigree case, mounted on a tripod- 
stand, which he conceived to have been an 
appendage to a toilette table of the six- 
teenth century. The character of the or- 
nament appeared to show that it was of 
oriental workmanship. 

Mr. John Wright, of the Temple, ex- 
hibited an impression from the seal of 
John Pecham, found at St. Augustine’s 
monastery, Canterbury ; the subject of 
the device was the Holy Lamb, carrying 
a bannerol ensigned with the cross. 

Mr. W. H. Clarke, of York, commu- 
nicated impressions of Roman coins, found 
in the gardens within the ancient walls of 
York, extending from Skeldergate to 
Micklegate Bar, in 1844 and 1845. Mr. 
Clarke stated that coins were frequently 
found in these gardens on the surface of 
the ground, particularly after rain, and, at 
the depth of two or three feet, in trench- 
ing. The pieces to which his present 
communication related are third brass coins 
of Constantine the Great, Maxentius, 
Maximinus, and Carausius (?) 7 

Mr. Poynter communicated a drawing 
of the font in Offley Church, Hertford- 
shire. It is of Decorated character (date 
about a.D. 1350), and presents an example 
of unusual and beautiful design (engraved 
in Arch. Journal, ii. p. 184). 

Mr. W. Hylton Longstaff, of Thirsk, 
forwarded some architectural notes on 
Darlington and Kirby-Wiske churches. 
(printed ibid.) 

Mr. Samuel Birch communicated a 
notice of a large collection of Celtic anti- 
quities, consisting of stone celts, arrow- 
heads, and knives of pyromachous silex, 
with some stone beads, and metallic celt- 
heads, found chiefly in the counties of 
Tyrone and Antrim. These remains were 
collected by Mr. Flanaghan, a gentleman 
attached to the Irish survey, and were 
acquired, in the year 1844, by the British 
Museum. A hook-shaped bronze imple- 
ment, of which a representation is given 
in the Arch. Journal, p. 186, appears to 
be a kind of fa/z, or pruning-hook. It 
measures four inches and three-quarters 
from the extremity of the blade to the 
back of the socket, into which the handle 
was inserted, and fixed by arivet. This 
instrument was found, at the depth of six 
feet, in a bog, in the vicinity of the moun- 
tain range, two mileseastfrom Ballygawley, 
in the county of Tyrone. A somewhat 
larger instrument of the kind, but with a 
different socket, is represented in the 
Dublin Penny Journal, vol. i. p. 108. 
Near Ballygawley, co. Tyrone, was found 
a spear-head measuring six inches inlength, 
and having on either side of the socket a 
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lozenge-shaped projection, perforated in 
order to attach it, by means of a strap or 
cord, to the shaft. This, with two other 
bronze spear-heads, of remarkable form, 
discovered in the Isle of Man and near 
Worcester, is also engraved in the Journal. 

April 9. Dr. Bromet exhibited im- 
pressions of three ancient seals. The first 
was from a silver matrix of circular form, 
in the possession of Mr. E. G. Wrighte, 
of Hereford; it is charged with an es- 
cutcheon of arms (three lions passant 


guardant) surrounded by the legend 0X S’ 
Ba.uivorvm: Cruiratis: HEREFORDIE. 
The design seems to indicate that this 
matrix was cut in the time of Edward ITI. 
or Richard II. Thesecond was a circular 
seal, of very elegant design, bearing on two 
scrolls the name ®orge Vipgmapden. 
The matrix is preserved in the museum at 
York, and appears to have been cut about 
the time of Henry V. (It is engraved in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April 1830). 
The third is an oval seal, inscribed Sr- 
GILLVM. RoBerti. TINLEY. ARCHIDIAC: 
Etrensis: with an escutcheon of arms, 
(a lion’s head erased, between three cres- 
cents,) and above it this device,—issuing 
from clouds a dexter arm grasping an 
olive-branch, motto,—-Vt in die nouissimo. 
Robert Tinley, according to Willis, was 
collated Archdeacon of Ely in 1600, and 
died 1616. 

Mr. Charles Winston, of the Temple, 
communicated some account of the stained 
glass in Kingsdown church, Kent, lately 
repaired at the expense of Mrs. Ann 
Colyer, of Farningham. (See the Journal, 
p- 188.) 

A letter was read from the Rev. W. 
Drake, of Coventry, respecting a brass in 
the church of Laughton, near Gains- 
borough. It is the figure of a knight 
placed under a beautiful triple canopy, 
and lies on an altar-tomb at the east end 
of the south aisle. From the fashion of 
the armour Mr. Drake ascribed its date 
to the close of the fourteenth, or the first 
twenty years of the fifteenth, century ; it 
presents scarcely any points of difference 
as compared with the brass of Thomas 
Beauchamp, at St. Mary’s, Warwick, date 
1401, and that of Sir William Bagot, at 
Baginton, Warwickshire, date 1407. The 
inscription, however, commemorates Wil- 
liam Dalison esquire, who died in 1543, 
and George his son and heir, who died in 
1549, showing that the Dalisons sur- 
reptitiously appropriated the tomb and 
effigy of some earlier knight to be their own 
memorial. Mr. Drake instanced, as a 
similar example of misappropriation, the 
brass in Howden Church, Yorkshire, 
which purports to be an effigy of Peter 
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Dolman, esq. who died in 1621, but is 
manifestly to be referred to the earlier 
part of the preceding century ; the plate 
on which the inscription is engraved has 
lines on the reverse which prove it to have 
been a portion of a female figure, pro- 
bably the wife of the knight whose figure 
now represents Peter Dolman. Another 
example is supplied by the brass of Peter 
Rede, Knt. in the church of St. Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich, who is stated in the 
legend to have served the Emperor Charles 
V. in the conquest of Barbaria and at the 
siege of Tunis, and to have died in 1568, 
but the armour of the figure is at least a 
hundred years earlier than this date; a 
representation of this figure may be seen 
in Cotman’s Brasses. To these is to be 
added the singular instance of the Wyd- 
viles turned into Dyves, at Bromham, co. 
Beds, noticed in the Topographer and 
Genealogist, vol. i. p. 159. 

A letter was read, addressed from Mr. 
Benjamin Ferrey, detailing some recent 
discoveries at Boughton House, North- 
amptonshire, the seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, chiefly erected in the time of 
Ralph Duke of Montagu, ambassador to 
the court of Lewis XIV., by Peter Puget, 
with ceilings by De Verrio. Mr. Ferrey 
described the more ancient part of the 
structure. Above the ceiling of the hall 
painted by De Verrio he found an oak 
roof of most beautiful design, and in good 
preservation. The principal rafters were 
connected with elaborately moulded carved 
timbers which formed an arch under the 
collar-beams, like the roof of the archi- 
episcopal hall at Croydon, and the hall at 
Abbey Milton, Dorset. There was no 
appearance of a louvre, and indeed many 
large halls of this date are without such 
features. The spandrels above the collar- 
beams are filled with varied tracery. The 
arched braces under the purlins are cusped, 
and the faces of the lower range orna- 
mented completely with sunk quatrefoils, 
and other devices. At one end of the 
roof is a couplet window, now blocked 
up, and at the other end a trefoiled window 
of very pleasing design ; the character of 
this latter window is evidently ecclesias- 
tical, and both by its form and mouldings 
may be clearly assigned to an earlier date ; 
it is a window of very good early Deco- 
rated form, probably taken from the 
chapel. 

The Rev. B. Belcher, of West Tisted, 
Hants, communicated some additional 
particulars regarding the church at Warn- 
ford, in the same county, to some pecu- 
liarities of which the Committee had been 
directed by the Rev. Arthur Hussey, as 
mentioned in April, p. 296. Mr, er 
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stated that in the southern wall, within’ 


the porch, and just over the ‘ consecra- 
tion stone’ mentioned by Mr. Hussey, 
is an inscribed stone with the following 
legend: —‘‘ WILFRIT FUNDAVIT, BONUS 
ADAM RENOVAVIT.”’ In the northern wall 
is a second inscribed stone, which has suf- 
fered from the injuries of time, and the 
letters appear to have been retouched. 
Mr. Belcher read the inscription thus :— 
BM ADAM : DE : PORTV : BENEDICAT : 


SOLIS : AB : ORTV : GENS : CRVCE: 
SIGNATA : (A : QVO) SVM: SIC : RE- 
NOVATA : These legends apparently 
record the rebuilding, by Adam de 
Portu, of a church founded at Warn- 
ford by Wilfrid, as Mr. Wyndham sup- 
posed, between the years 679 and 685. 
Archeologia,) vol. v. p. 303.) They have 
been given, but inaccurately, by Bishop 
Gibson in his additions to Camden, and 
by Pegge, in the Sylloge of the remaining 
authentic inscriptions relative to the erec- 
tion of our English churches. (Biblio- 
theca Topog. Britann., No. xli. pp. 11, 
25.) Wilfred, archbishop of York, driven 
from his see by Egfrid, the king of Nor- 
thumbria, according to Bede’s narration, 
visited these parts, and preached the doc- 
trines of Christianity, about A.D. 676. 
No part of the existing building can be 
attributed, as Mr. Belcher observed, to that 
early period: the tower appears to be the 
oldest portion. Itis well built: the lower 
windows, as well as the circular ones in the 
belfry. are splayed, and the intrados of the 
west window is supported on two slender 
shafts, with foliated capitals. The semi- 
circular arch appears here, but the arch 
between the tower and nave is pointed, 
corresponding with the side windows, and 
may have been the work of Adam de 
Portu, who possessed the lordship of Warn- 
ford during the reigns of Henry II., Ri- 
chard I., and John. (Dugd. Bar. i. 463.) 
The present nave, Mr. Belcher observed, 
is about four feet broader than that which 
was built at the same time as the tower, 
as may be seen by foundations at the 
south-east corner of the tower. 

April 23. Dr. Bromet exhibited draw- 
ings of a distemper painting lately dis- 
covered in Croydon church, Surrey. It 
represents St. Christopher, and is painted 
on the south wall, opposite to the north 
door. On the left of the saint are seen 
figures of a king and queen, intended, as 
Mr. Lindsay, the vicar of Croydon, sug- 
gested, to represent Edward III. and 
Philippa. The drawings exhibited were 
made by Mr. G. Noble and Dr. Bromet. 

Mr. Thomas Charles, of Maidstone, ex- 
hibited, by Dr. Bromet, a fragment of an 
embossed tile found at Boxley abbey, Kent. 
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The Rev. W. Grey, of Allington, Wilt- 
shire, communicated a representation of 
two memorial escutcheons, which are to 
be seen at Amesbury church, accompanied 
by some conjectures in regard to their 
import. ‘The east end of the chancel was 
rebuilt about the time of King Henry VII., 
and the east window has a label-moulding 
supported on either side by corbels, in the 
form of angels bearing escutcheons. Both 
escutcheons are charged with a monogram, 
which is formed of red and black tile in- 
laid in the stone. This monogram ap- 
pears to be composed of the initials I. D. 
and K. D. On the shield, placed on the 
north side, the letters are formed of red 
tile, and the I. D. is tied to the K. D. by 
a black band, asif to imply that the nearest 
of earthly ties are but mortal. On the other 
shield the initials are black, as if to show 
the death of the parties, the band being 
loosed ; but it is represented as red, to 
intimate that their love had not been en- 
tirely quenched by the hand of death. These 
escutcheons measure 10 in. by 6, and 
present a singular example of the use of 
baked clay in external decorations. The 
form of the escutcheons and of the letters 
correspond with the period of the erection 
of the building. There can be little doubt 
that these ornaments are the memorials of 
a benefactor and of his wife, who contri- 
buted to the rebuilding of the chancel. 

Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, com- 
municated to the Committee a drawing of 
a peculiar barrel-shaped vase of pale red 
ware, measuring in height about 8 in., 
presented to the British Museum, in 1839, 
by the Right Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Birch stated that the engineer of the South- 
Western Railway, Mr. Albinus Martin, 
informed Mr. Lefevre that this vase was 
found in the winter of 1839 in the chalk 
cutting, about 400 yards east of the 
Reading-road bridge, in the parish of 
Basingstoke, at a depth of from three to 
four feet from the surface. With the 
barrel were discovered also parts of four 
other vessels, a skull, and some human 
bones, apparently the remains of a female. 
An ineffectual search was made for coins. 
Mr. Birch observed that Mr. Long, of 
Farnham, has conjectured, in a pamphlet 
privately printed, that the Vindonium of 
the Romans was not at Silchester, but at 
a point nearly identical with that where 
these remains were found. 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, M.P., exhibited 
a remarkably perfect mazer bowl of the 
time of Richard If. The bowl is formed 
of some light and mottled wood highly 
polished, probably maple, with a broad rim 
of silver gilt, round the exterior of which, 
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on a hatched ground, is the following 
legend in characters slightly raised— 


Tn the name of the trinite 
fille the kup and drink to me. 


Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Acton, sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Committee 
a fine Psalter of the latter part of the 13th 
century ; on the first folio are emblazoned 
the arms of Clare and England. The ini- 
tial letters are large, and of a design un- 
common in English MSS. Mr. Hodg- 
kinson stated that from the occurrence of 
the autograph of ‘‘ Robert Hare, 1561,” 
on the first folio, he had been led to con- 
jecture that the volume may have once 
belonged to the cathedral of Lincoln, as 
the Hares of Derbyshire were connected 
with the family of Bishop Watson, the 
last Roman Catholic prelate of that see, 
who gave several relics appertaining to his 
cathedral to the same Robert Hare, and 
amongst them the ring o’ St. Cuthbert. 
In the calendar is a memorandum of the 
obit of Sir John Giffard, in 1348.—Mr. 
Hodgkinson exhibited also a walking staff 
carved with a calendar in Runic characters, 
the date of which is probably about the end 
of the sixteenth century, and a bronze 
tankard, embossed with the representation 
of a boar hunt, of about the same date, 
and of German workmanship. A detailed 
account of a similar staff, with representa- 
tions of the symbols, has been published 
by Jens Wolff, formerly Norwegian Consul 
at London, under the following title: Ru- 
nakefli, le Runic Rim-Stock, ou Calendrier 
Runique. Paris, 1820. 

Mr. Way laid before the Committee a 
sketch of a singular example of construc- 
tion, technically termed ‘‘ joggling,’’ of 
which some remains are to be seen in the 
field on the south side of the nave of 
Tewkesbury abbey church (engraved in the 
Journal, p. 196.) 

A letter was read, addressed by Mr. 
R. G. P. Minty, of Norwich, to Mr. Barn- 
well, in reference to the injury occasioned 
to St. Julian’s church in that city, by the 
fall of the east end of the chancel. Mr. 
Minty stated that thefe appeared to have 
been a settlement in the chancel-arch, 
partly caused, perhaps, by the pressure of 
the steeple and church, which is built on 
the side of a hill, and partly from the 
custom prevailing in Norwich of digging 
graves close to the foundation of the 
building. Several years since, the east 
window fell out, when it was partly blocked 
up, and an unsightly one inserted. Mr. 
Minty observed that in the event of the 
church being restored, it is proposed to re- 
openthe Norman doorway on thesouthside, 
which is engraved in the Archeologia, 
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vol. xii. p. 174. It is to be regretted, 
however, that little of the mouldings there. 
delineated have escaped the destructive 
effects of time and the violence of man. 
The outer moulding is entirely gone ; it is 
difficult to ascertain what the second has 
been; and only a small portion of the 
inner moulding is perfect. The door has 
been bricked up, and the earth has accu- 
mulated to within three feet of the abacus. 
As there is a possibility of the church 
being destroyed, Mr. Minty forwarded the 
dimensions of it, as nearly as he could as- 
certain them. Length of the church 36 ft.; 
breadth 17 ft.; thickness of the wall 3 ft. ; 
length of the chancel, about 18 ft. ; thick- 
ness of the east wall, about 34 ft.; height 
of tower, to the buttress, about 56 ft.; 
diam. interior of ground-floor of tower, 
about 13 ft.; thickness of the wall 4 ft. 
The church, which is supposed to have 
been erected before or soon after the Con- 
quest, is tiled, and the chancel thatched. 
It contains a neat perpendicular font, of 
the style common in Norfolk, ornamented 
with panels filled alternately with the 
emblems of the four evangelists, and 
angels bearing shields. 

Mr. Minty called the attention of the 
Committee to the contemplated destruc- 
tion of a curious ancient building in Nor- 
wich, ‘‘ containing,” as he says, ‘‘ the 
most perfect specimens of an old hall and 
staircase [ have yet seen in this part of 
the county ; it is situated not far from the 
site of the former palace of the dukes of 
Norfolk, but nothing I believe is known 
of its original history; it is only men- 
tioned in the records of the place as the 
‘ Strangers’ Hall,’ and is supposed to have 
been occupied by such guests as could not 
be accommodated in the duke’s palace. 
Formerly, and even within the recollection 
of some of the oldest inhabitants of the 
town, it was used as the Judges’ lodgings. 
The property belongs to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Norwich, and the whole is to 
be taken down, for the purpose of erecting 
a church and convent.’’ Representations 
of parts of the building have been engraved 
by Mr. Ninham, an artist of Norwich, who 
will shortly publish an etching of the in- 
terior of the hall. 

(To be continued.) 





Pompeii.—Some discoveries of interest 
have been made in late excavations at 
Pompeii, particularly an extensive Ne- 
cropolis. Beside one of the graves there 
is a seat, and over it is inscribed Clovatius, 
Duumvir and Tribune of Pompeii. This 
is a family name hitherto unknown. Near 
it is a monument of fine Grecian marble, 
richly sculptured. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


House or Lorps. 

June 23. On the motion of Lord 
Brougham the SMautt Desrs Bill was 
read a second time. 

June 24, Lord Stanley moved the se- 
cond reading of the Inish TENANTS’ 
Compensation Bill.—The Marquess of 
Londonderry said he had in his hand a 
protest signed by thirty-six peers, com- 
plaining of the measure, as destructive of 
the rights of property. In his opinion, 
the Bill contained some most objectionable 
clauses. It would be much better to leave 
Treland to herself than to force measures 
such as this against the landed interest. 
The Noble Lord concluded by reading the 
= and expressed his most decided 

ostility towards the Bill.—'The Duke of 
Richmond should support the Bill, because 
of the compensation it afforded to tenants. 
He only regretted that it could not be 
extended to England. The debate was 
continued at some length ; the House then 
divided, when the numbers were, for the 
second reading, 48; against it, 34; ma- 
jority, 14. 

June 26. The second reading of the 
English LANDLORD AND TENANT Bill 
was moved by Lord Portman, and opposed 
by Lords Beaumont, Ashburton, and 
Wharnel’ffe. It was supported by the 
Dukes of Richmond and Cleveland, but 
lost on a division, there being 7 for the 
second reading and 11 against it. 

July 1. Lord Wharncliffe moved the 
third reading of Property 1n Museums 
&c. Bill.—Lord Brougham thought that 
if an action of trespass had been brought 
in the case which gave rise to the Bill (the 
fracture of the Portland Vase), the guilty 
person would have been sufficiently pu- 
nished.—After some discussion, it was 
agreed that the penalty should be imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six months, 
with hard labour, or private whipping. 
The Bill was in that state read a third time 
and passed. 

July 4.. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the Jurors (IrE- 
LAND) Bill, intended to provide for the 
fair and impartial selection of jurors in 
Ireland. Read a second time. 

July 7. The Earl of Aberdeen moved 
the second reading of the Braziis SLAVE 
Trapve Bill. The effect of the measure 
would be to enforce the first article of the 
treaty of 1826, which enacted that within 
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three years after the ratification of the 
treaty subjects of Brazil trading in slaves 
should be treated as pirates. This article 
had been hitherto rendered nugatory by 
the appointment of mixed commissions to 
try offenders, which had taken the matter 
out of the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
Court. In fact, ever since the conclusion 
of the treaty it had been systematically 
violated by the Brazilian Government, who, 
though they admitted its validity, had im- 
peded its execution by every means in 
their power. The Bill was read a second 
time.—Lord Brougham then moved the 
second reading of the Bill for the Apmrt- 
NISTRATION OF CRIMINAL Justice. By 
this measure it was proposed to fix upon 
certain places as assize-towns, at which, 
as at the Central Criminal Court, all pri- 
soners within a certain circuit should be 
tried.—Lord Campbell thought a con- 
solidation of the kind would be very bene- 
ficial, but that the matter should not be 
pressed forward this session. Great ad- 
vantage would be derived from the ap- 
pointment ofa new commission, with power 
to inquire into the whole subject, and to 
re-divide the assize districts of England 
and Jreland.—The Lord Chancellor con- 
curred in the necessity for a new com- 
mission.—Lord Brougham, after the de- 
claration made by the Lord Chancellor, 
would not press the Bill any further. 

July 15. Lord Stanley announced that 
it was not his intention to proceed further 
with the In1rsH TENANTS’ COMPENSATION 
Bill this session.—The Earl of Clarendon 
moved a resolution relative to the SuGarRs 
or CuBA AND Porro Rico, to the effect 
that the produce of Spain and her colonies 
should be admitted on the same terms as 
that of the most favoured nations.—The 
Earl of Aberdeen was as strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of adhering 
scrupulously to the engagements of treaties 
as the noble Earl could be, but he could 
not help suspecting that very little would 
have been heard of this Spanish claim, 
had it not been for the general policy of 
the Government on the sugar question. 
The House divided, Ayes, 14; Noes, 28. 


House or CoMMoNs. 

June 24. Mr. Hutt rose to submit a 
Resolution, ‘‘ That the course pursued by 
Great Britain since 1814 for the suppres- 
sion of the SLAVE TRADE has been ate 
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tended by a large expenditure of the public 
money, and by serious loss of life to the 
naval forces of this country, and that it 
has not mitigated the horrors of the Mid- 
dle Passage, nor diminished the extent of 
the traffic in slaves.” He could not cal- 
culate the number of lives among his own 
countrymen annually sacrificed to this 
useless system, but the outlay of money 
since 1806 had amounted to 17,000,000/., 
and yet the annual export of slaves was 
now not less than 200,000. It was not 
his duty to find a remedy for such a 
wretched state of things, but if he were 
asked for one he would say, ‘* Withdraw 
your cruisers from the coast of Africa ; 
they are productive of nothing but evil— 
attend to the recommendations of the re- 
port of your committee of 1842, and pro- 
mote commercial intercourse with the 
natives of the interior.” He also recom- 
mended the House to throw open the ports 
of the West Indies and its other tropical 
colonies to the fullest importation of free 
labour. SirG. Cockburn stated that last year 
we had adopted a new system for the sup- 
pression of this trade. We had doubled 
our force on the coast, and had established 
blockades of the places where the trade 
was chiefly carried on, and the success of 
that plan was now beginning to exhibit 
itself. Besides, we had concluded a new 
convention with France, by which an addi- 
tional naval force would be stationed on 
the slave coast. Our present plans ought, 
therefore, to have a fair trial—The House 
was counted out. 

June 25. Mr. Cobden moved a Resolu- 
tion for an address to her Majesty, praying 
her ‘‘to issue a Commission to inquire, 
whether in future private Acts for the con- 
struction of RarLways provision ought 
not to be made for securing a Uniform 
Gauge.” Agreed to. 

June 26. The question of PriviLEce 
was revived on the further consideration of 
the Second Report of the Committee on 
Printed Papers. The Solicitor-General 
moved, ‘‘ That a Writ of Error be brought 
upon the judgment of the court of Queen’s 
Bench, pronounced in the case of Howard 
v. Gossett.”” Mr. Hume proposed an 
amendment, “‘ that it is inexpedient to in- 
trust the maintenance of the Privilege of 
this House to any other authority than 
that of this House itself.” This was ne- 
gatived by 78 to 46, and the original mo- 
tion carried by 82 to 48. 

June 27. In Committee of Supply, the 
annual grant for the EccLesrasTIcaL 
ComMISSION was opposed, but carried by 
61 to 19. 

July 7. A Bill was brought in and read 
the first time, ‘‘to facilitate the completion 
of a GeoLocican Survey of Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland, under the direction of 
the First Commissioner, for the time 
being, of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests.”—Sir R. Peel made his statement 
of those portions of the business of the 
Session which the Government intended to 
proceed with. He declared his intention 
to proceed with the Irish Colleges Bill, the 
Poor Law Amendment (Scotland) Bill, the 
Small Debts Bill, the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill, the Bills of Exchange Bill, and the 
Turnpike Trusts Bill. The Medical Physic 
Bills, the Law of Parochial Settlement 
Bill, the Charitable Trusts Bill, and many 
other Bills would have to be postponed, in 
order to allow the business of the Session 
to proceed. 

July 9. Mr. Macaulay moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill for opening the 
Scorcn Universities. After a long 
debate, it was negatived by a majority of 
116.to 108.—Mr. Watson proposed to re- 
peal several penal enactments in force 
against the Roman Caruotics, and moved 
that the House go into a Committee. Sir 
R. Peel would not grant the consent of the 
Government, and the Bill was put off for 
three months by a majority of 89 to 47. 

July 10. Sir James Graham moved the 
third reading of the Cotieces (Ireland) 
Bill. Mr. Osborne moved an amendment, 
praying her Majesty to order an inquiry 
into the amount of the funds of the Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and expenditure 
thereof, with the view to ascertain whether 
the funds at present applied solely to the 
benefit of the Protestants in the said col- 
lege might not be beneficially extended, 
so as to make Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant Dissenters eligible, if otherwise 
qualified, to all the scholarships, fellow- 
ships, &c. in the said college. After 
some discussion the House divided : for the 
amendment, 91; against it, 108; majo- 
jority, 77. On the question that the Bill 
be read a third time, Sir R. Inglis opposed 
the motion. The House divided: for the 
third reading, 177 ; against it, 26. 

July 15. Lord Palmerston submitted a 
motion relative to the Sugars of Cusa 
and Porro Rico, similar to that of the 
Earl of Clarendon in the Upper House. It 
was ultimately rejected by 175 against 87. 

July 17. The Earl of Lincoln moved 
the third redding of the Commons En- 
cLosuRE Bill. Col. Sibthorp opposed the 
motion. On the question that the Bill do 
pass, the House divided: for the motion, 
48; against it,0.—On the motion of Lord 
Ashley, the Pauper Lunatics and Lu. 
NATIC ASYLUMs Bill was read a third time 
and passed.—Sir R. Peel moved the se- 
cond reading of the Jewisn DisaBi.ities 
Removat Bill. Sir R. Inglis submitted, 
as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
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second time that day six months. The 
House divided: for the second reading, 91; 
for the amendment, 11. 

July 21. Mr. Charles Buller brought 
forward the reconsideration of the affairs 
of New ZEALAND, in the following terms, 
‘* That this House regards with regret and 
apprehension the state of affairs in New 
Zealand, and that these feelings are greatly 
aggravated by the want of any sufficient 
evidence of a change in the policy which 
has led to such disastrous results.’’ The 


debate was adjourned ; and a division took 
place on the 23d, when the motion was 
negatived by 155 to 89. 

July 23. Mr. Ewart moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the Duties of Cusroms 
oN BuTTeR AND CHEESE: negatived by 
136 to 38. Mr. Forster moved the con- 
sideration of a long and miscellaneous list 
of Customs Duties, but afterwards with- 
drew his motion. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 

In Lahore, the Queen-mother has res- 
tored tranquility, and has happily suspen- 
ded, for a time at least, that violent out- 
break of the military and rebels, which 
menaced the peace and order of the British 
adjacent provinces. She has appointed 
her brother prime minister, and the con- 
sent of the army has followed the appro- 
bation of their chiefs. A general peace 
and contentment has been the result, and 
our own supreme government is satisfied 
because the Queen is submissive to British 
influence. The danger of this invasion, 
therefore, has thus passed over. 

In Nepaul, another revolution has oc- 
curred, and one also peculiarly of an Iudian 
character ; that is, sanguinary, sudden, and 
despotic. It appears, that the old king 
had been deposed some years since by his 
son, who had afterwards compelled his 
father to sign a deed of abdication, and to 
live, like an old dowager, in a corner of 
his own palace. This first revolution was 
brought about by Matabur Sing, a chief of 
much reputation at the head of the troops, 
but a faithless and treacherous intriguer. 
Upon some recent occasion, the old king 
expressed a wish that his son, together 
with Matabur Sing, the young king's vizier, 
would attend some fete in his (the old 
king's) chambers. This invitation was 
accepted; the vizier was caught in the 
trap, and shot dead in the royal presence. 
The young king was panic-struck, and the 
father resumed the government upon the 
spot. 


ALGIERS. 


The corps commanded by Colonels 
Pelissier, St. Arnaud, and de l’Admirault, 


have been carrying on combined operations © 


in the west. Colonel Pelissier was busy 

in pursuing the Ouled Riahs, who have 

never yet submitted, as they live in 

immense caverns where it would be mad- 

ness for the troops to enter. On the 18th 

of J ~ themselvesclosely pursued, 
Q 


the Ouled Riahs flew to their usual place 
of refuge. After having surrounded the 
caverns, some faggots were lighted and 
thrown by the French troops before the 
the entrance. After this demonstration, 
the Colonel threw in letters offering to 
them life and liberty if they would surren- 
der their arms and their horses. At first 
they refused, but subsequently they replied 
that they would consent if the French 
troops would withdraw. This condition 
was considered inadmissible, and more 
burning faggots were thrown. A great 
tumult now arose, and it was known after- 
wards that it arose from a discussion as to 
whether there should be a surrender or 
not. The party opposed to a surrender 
carried their point, and a few of the mi- 
nority made their escape. Colonel Pelis- 
sier then suspended the throwing of the 
burning faggots, and sent a French officer 
to hold a parley with the Ouled Riahs, 
but his messenger was received with a 
discharge of fire-arms, and could not per- 
form his mission. This state of things 
continued till the night of the 19th, when, 
losing all patience, the fire was renewed 
and rendered intense. During this time 
the cries of the unhappy wretches, who 
were being suffocated, were dreadful, and 
then nothing was heard but the crackling 
of the faggots. The troops entered and 
found 500 dead bodies. About 150, who 
still breathed, were brought into the fresh 
air, but a portion of them died afterwards. 

This most barbarous act has been se- 
verely censured in the French chamber of 
peers, particularly by the Prince de Mos- 
kowa, and is “ deplored’? by the ministry. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The British settlement at the Bay of 
Islands has been destroyed and its inha- 
bitants, 500 in number, are now refugees in 
Auckland. The aborigines about the Bay 
of Islands have latterly been discontented, 
in consequence of the falling off in trade, 
and considerable decrease in the number of 
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ships visiting that port. A chief of the 
name of Heki, prior to the 11th of March, 
had twice succeeded in cutting down the 

-staff, which was a third time ordered 
to be erected again by the government, 
and 50 soldiers, accompanied by her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Hazard, of 18 guns, sent to 
protect it; these forces were assisted by 
the inhabitants, enrolled as special con- 
stables. The town was attacked by the 
natives at daylight of the morning of the 
11th March, and they succeeded in driving 
the whole European population from the 
settlement, and compelling them to take 
refuge on board the ships in the harbour. 
The town was plundered of everything, and 
property amounting to 30,000/. has fallen 
into the hands of the savages. The loss 
of life on the part of the Europeans was 
not great—ten in number killed, and 
fifteen wounded. Amongst the latter was 
Captain Robertson of her Majesty’s: ship 


Hazard, who is dangerously wounded, . 


having four musket balls in his legs and 
arm. This gallant officer, with about 
thirty men, with most exemplary courage, 
resisted the combined attack of about 400 
well armed savages, and had actually re- 
pulsed and beaten them back when he got 
severely wounded and fell. His conduct 
has since been highly applauded by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 
The fate of the day was just about this time 
decided against the Europeans by a body 
of natives, with Heki at their head, having 
surprised and taken a musket-proof block- 
house, which stood close by the flagstaff. 


CANADA. 


By a most destructive fire at Quebec, 
nearly 2,000 houses have been destroyed, 
and 12,000 persons rendered houseless ! 
The fire commenced shortly before mid-day 
on the 28th of May, ina tannery in St. 
Valliére-street, from the bursting of a 
boiler. The day was remarkably warm. 
The wind gradually freshened from the 
west, with a coming storm; a species of 
whirlwind seemed to aid its fatal course. 
From 11 in the morning until midnight 
did it hold uninterrupted sway, until its 
career was arrested in St. Charles-street— 
nearly one mile from the place of its out- 
break! At the broadest point the breadth 
of the burnt district is about one-third of 
a mile. The Church of St. Roche is in 
ashes. TheConventissaved. St. Peter’s 
Chapel and two Methodist Churches were 
burnt. The most painful event was the 
destruction of the hospital, to which, as 
being considered entirely out of the reach of 
the conflagration, numbers of sick persons 
of all classes were carried; the building 
became ignited by the flakes of fire carried 
from the distance by the wind; and the 
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unfortunate inmates, unable to help them- 
selves, perished miserably. The loss of 
life, according to one of the accounts, 
exceeds one hundred persons ! and the loss 
of property is said to be above 750,000/. 


UNITED STATES. 


A fire has taken place at New York, by 
which 100 buildings and 25 horses have 
been burned, and 400 families left desti- 
tute—the houses were mostly occupied by 
Irish families, consisting of about 3,000 
men, women, and children. 


MEXICO. 

On the 7th of April last, a dreadful 
earthquake was experienced throughout 
this country. In the city of Mexico it 
lasted four minutes. About fifteen per- 
sons were killed, and twenty more or less 
wounded. But the destruction to pro- 
perty wasenormous. Ten per cent. of the 
buildings had suffered more or less. One 
of the most beautiful buildings, the church 
belonging to the convent of Santa Teresa, 
was entirely demolished. In the great 
market-place, situated in the quarter of 
the city called Neuvo Mexico, the ground 
was split open for some distance, an event 
which had not occurred there in the 
memory of man; indeed, it is more than 
a hundred years since so formidable and 
destructive an earthquake has occurred. 

Calefornia has declared itself indepen- 
dent of the Mexican Government, and 
organised itself into a republic. 

FRANCE. 

A negociation of the French Govern- 
ment with the Pope respecting the Jesuits 
has terminated in an arrangement that the 
congregation of Jesuits shall cease to exist 
in France, and will dissolve itself; its 
establishments will be closed, and its no- 
viciates dispersed. 

RUSSIA. 

An ukase has appeared which orders 
all Jews of the Russian empire to lay aside 
their Polish Jewish dress, and to adopt 
the national costume. From now to 1850, 
the option is given to them either to change 
their manner of dressing, or to pay an 
especial tax for retaining the old one. 
The cities of Wilna, Odessa, and Berdytow 
immediately submitted to this ukase. The 
Emperor had lately ordered that tracts of 
land belonging to the Crown should be 
assigned to the Israelites in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their residence, with the 
money necessary to enable them to pur- 
chase agricultural implements. In conse- 
quence of this ukase disturbances have 
taken place in many of the districts. Ac- 
cording to the last census of the population 
of Russia, it consists of 53,500,000. Of 
this number there are _ millions of serfs, 
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15 millions of whom are the property of 
the Crown, and 27 millions belong to 
private persons. Thus there are in Russia 
only 11,500,000 subjects who enjoy civil 
rights. 


SYRIA. 


The Maronites, although at first victo- 
rious, have ultimately succumbed, in con- 
sequence of the better combined and di- 
rected efforts of their enemies. All those 
who resided in the mixed districts of Sciuf, 
Giurd, and Garb, have been expelled from 
them; most of those of Gesin fell victims 
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to the perfidy of the Druses; and the 
Maronites of Harbeja and Rasceja, in Anti- 
Lebanon, after an obstinate resistance have 
been compelled to fly, some to Damascus, 
and the greatest number to Zahlé. There 
was, however, every probability that the 
civil war would be speedily terminated. , 
The number of villages burned exceeded a 
hundred, two-thirds of which belonged to 
the Christians, and seventeen of their 
convents had been reduced to ashes. 
30,000 persons were then at Kesrouan, 
Zahlé, Saide, and Beyrout, without abode 
or means of existence. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 21. The foundation-stone of the 
Grand Waterloo Barracks, in the Tower 
of London, opposite the north side of the 
of the White Tower, on the site of the 
grand store-house or small armoury des- 
troyed by the great fire in 1841, was laid 
by the Duke of Wellington. They will 
be 288 feet in length, 61 in breadth and 
70 in breadth. 

June 28. The first stone of the new 
Marylebone and Paddington Hospital was 
laid by His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
The Prince was received by a deputation 
of the parochial authorities, a deputation 
of the hospital committee, the Bishop of 
London, the vice-presidents, and trustees, 
&c.; and having first inspected the plans 
of the building, presented and explained 
to him by Mr. Hopper, the architect, 
proceeded with his attendants to the plat- 
form, where the Bishop of London opened 
the proceedings by a short address, which 
was followed by an appropriate prayer. 
His Royal Highness has consented to let 
one of the wards be called the Albert 
Ward. In the evening a dinner was given 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern to celebrate 
the occasion, at which His Royal Highness 
Prince George of Cambridge presided. 





DEVONSHIRE. 

June 21. <A beautiful church at Barn- 
stable, erected by the Rev. John James 
‘Scott, M.A., and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese, and 
the sum of 71/. 5s. was collected, to be 
appropriated to the building of the tower, 
which is raised to more than half its in- 
tended height. The founder has endowed 
(as well as built the church) with 1,0002., 
and 200/. for repairs, vested in the public 
funds for ever. It contains above eight 
hundred sittings ; nearly four hundred are 
free. There are at present 8,000 inha- 
bitants in Barnstable; the parish church 
will not contain above 1,500 sittings, dis- 
sent has been increasing rapidly, and this 
building, being at the end of the town, 


makes it the more valuable, as it is likely 
to accommodate great numbers of thepoorer 
portion of the inhabitants, among whom 
dissent has gained more ground than in 
the educated classes. The edifice is cru- 
ciform in plan, and is in length, from 
west to east externally, 111 feet, and in 
width, from north to south at the tran- 
septs, externally, 67 feet. It is in the 
Perpendicular style of architecture. With- 
in the walls the total length is 104 feet, 
and comprises a nave 77 feet long by 34 
feet wide in the clear, a chancel 27 feet 
long by 16 feet in width, with north and 
south aisles and two transepts. The 
tower and spire, a very beautiful compo- 
sition, is placed at the south-west angle of 
the nave. It will be, when completed, 
156 feet in height, and will have a peal of 
eight bells. The church internally is re- 
markable for its great altitude and for the 
imposing character of its fine open roof, 
composed of a succession of oak princi- 
pals, with hammer beams and circular 
ribs springing from stone corbels. The 
height from the fioor to the point of the 
roof internally is 58 feet. ‘The western 
window of the nave is of seven lights, 
after the type of St. Mary’s Oxford, and 
vies with the original in its great size and 
beauty of its proportions. The eastern 
window of the chancel, as likewise those of 
of the north and south transepts, are also 
very beautiful, and are designed from the 
chapel of Merton College at Oxford. The 
chancel is very spacious and well deve- 
loped. Thecommunion table is approached 
by a succession of seven steps at intervals, 
and the whole of the windows in the chan- 
cel are filled with rich stained glass, the 
work of Robert Beer, of Exeter. The 
pulpit and reading-desk and font are ex- 
quisite specimens of carving in Caen stone, 
by Simon Rowe, of Exeter. The whole of 
the roof, benches, doors, and other fit- 
tings, are of oak. It is one of the best 
works of its architect, David Mackintosh, 
esq. of Exeter. The site was presented by 
Charles Roberts, esq. of Bickington House. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 12. Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel of the South Devon Regiment 
¥ Militia.—Sir Henry Paul Seale, Bart. to be 
Major. 

‘une 26. Foster Quin, esq. M.D. to be Phy- 
sician to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge. . 

June 27. 13th Light Dragoons, Major J. 
Lawrenson, from 17th Light Dragoons, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—17th Light Dragoons, Capt. F. 
Burdett, to be Major.—11th Foot, Major H. K. 
Bloomfield to be Lieut.-Colonel; Captain J. 
Singleton to be Major.—Unattached, Captain 
John O’Grady, from 2d Foot, to be Major. 

June 28. Peter Stafford Carey, esq. to be 
Bailiff of Guernsey. 

June 30. The Right Hon. William Bingham 
Baring and the Right Hon. Henry Lytton 
Bulwer were sworn of the Privy Council.— 
Richard Marquess of Westminster to be Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Chester, and of the city of Chester 
and county of the same; and Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Bart. to be Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Flint. 

July 1. The Hon. Caroline M. Dawson to 
be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

July 3. John Fiennes Ceeaien, esq. Secre- 
tary of Legation in Switzerland, to be Secretary 
of Legation in the United States.—Newton 
Saville Scott, esq. (some time paid attaché to 
Her my pd 's Legation in Spain,) to be Secre- 
tary of Legation in Switzerland. 

uly 4. William Tennant, esq. to be Secre- 
tary to the Central Board of Commissioners 
of Public Roads in the Settlement of the Cape 
of Good Hope.—5Ist Foot, Major E. St. Maur 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. W. Austin to be 
Major.—60th Foot, Major M. G. Dennis, from 
6th Foot, to be Major, vice Rumley, who 
exchanges.—Brevet, Captain G. J. Smart, of 
the 68tn Foot, to be ~~ > in the Army.— 
The Rev. William John Moore, Vicar of Sar- 
ratt, county of Herts, eldest son and heir of 
John Moore, late of New-lodge, co. Herts, 
esq. deceased, by Barbara, only surviving dau. 
of the Hon. William Brabazon, a younger son 
of William, and brother of Anthony, late Earls 
of Meath, to take the surname of Brabazon 
after that of Moore, and bear the arms of Bra- 
bazon. 

July 5. Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cav., 
Capt. Atchison to be Major.—Lieut.-Col. Sir 
John Mark Fred. Smith, late Inspector-gen. 
of Railways; G. B. Airy, esq. Astronomical 
Observator at Greenwich; and Peter Barlow, 
esq. Professor of Mathematics at Woolwich, 
to be Commissioners for inquiring whether in 
future private acts of Parliament for the con- 
struction of Railways provision ought to be 
made for securing an Uniform Guage, and 
whether it would be expedient and practicable 
to take measures to bring the railways already 
constructed, or in progress of construction, 
in Great Britain into uniformity of guage ; 
and to inquire whether any other mode of 
obviating or mitigating the serious impedi- 
ments to the internal traffic of the country, 
which are represented as likely to arise trom 
the want of an uniform guage, could be adopted. 
_ July 9. John Francis Davis, esq. (Her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary and Chief Superine 


tendent of British Trade in China, and Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong 
Kong), created a Baronet. 

July 11. 13th Light Dragoons, Capt. W. 
Knox to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Wm. Lyon, 
67th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

July 12. John Leveson Gower, esq. to be 
Major of the Royal Berks Militia. 

uly 15. George Grey, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of New Zealand.—Major F. H. Robe, 
to be Lieut.-Governor of South Australia.— 
George Lilly, esq. to be Assistant Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Newfoundland. 

July 17. John Simcoe Saunders, esq. to be 
the Provincial Secretary for the province of 
New Brunswick. 

July 18. The Hon. Anne Napier to be one 
of the Maids ot Honour in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 

uly 19. Jeremiah Gardiner, of Cross Can- 
nonby, Cumberland, yeoman, and to Jane his 
wife, only surviving child of Gustavus Rich- 
mond, of Cannonby, aforesaid, gent., to use 
the surname of Richmond only instead of 
Gardiner. 

July 22. 35th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir G. H. F. 
Berkeley, K.C.B. from 81st Foot, to be Colonel. 
—40th Foot, brevet Lieut-Col. G. Hibbert to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major FitzHerbert 
Coddington to be Major.—4lst Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. G. Browne to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
brevet Major G. Carpenter to be Major.—81st 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir N. Douglas, K.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—Brevet, Capt R. Blunt, of 61st Foot, 
to be Major in the Army. 

July 24. Corps of Royal Engineers, krevet 
Major Marcus Antonius Waters to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, 

July 25. 51st Foot, Capt. A. C. Errington to 
be Major.—3d West India Regiment, Capt. W. 
Maxwell Mills to be Major.—Major Charles 
Teulon, of 51st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, in the 
Army (dated 10th Jan. 1837). 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Abingdon—Sir F. Thesiger (re-elected). 
Cambridge—Fitzroy Kelly, esq. (re-elected). 
Dartmouth—George Moffatt, esq. 
Edinburghshire.—sir John Hope, Bart. 
Exeter—Sir John T. B. Duckworth, Bart. 
Suffolk (West)—Philip Bennett, jun. esq. 





Nava. Promotions. 


To be retired Captains—T. Swain (Lieut. 1802), 
Daniel Roberts (1812). 

To be Commanders.—B. Drury (for services on 
the coast of China); J. E. Katon (late Flag- 
Lieut. to Vice-Adm. Sir C. Adams); John 
Cheere, of St. Vincent, W.'T. Fead, of Trafal- 
gar, Hector Tause, of Albion (on the Queen’s 
visits to those ships). 

Appointments.—Rear-Adm. H. Parker, C.B. to 
command the Experimental line-of-battle- 
ship Squadron.—Capt. J. B, Maxwell to the 
Crocodile.—Commander N. J. C. Dunn to 
Royal Sovereign yacht. 





EccLEestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Sir G. S. Robinson, to be a Canon of 
Peterborough. 

= H. M‘Neile, to be an hon, Canon of Ches- 
er, 
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Rev. H. Stowell, an hon. Canon of Chester. 

Rev. T. Ainsworth, Kimbolton V. Hunts. 

Rev. B. B.G. Astley, Draycot Foliatt R. Wilts. 

Rev. A. G. Baxter, Hampreston R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Betton, St. Michael and St. Stephen R. 
and V. of St. Andrew, Stamford. 

Rev. R. Burgess, Radcliffe-on-Trent V. Notts. 

Rev. W. Cartwright, Itchingfield R. Sussex. 

Rev. W. A. B. Cator, Carshalton R. Surrey. 

Rev. R. Chatts, Rockfield V. Monm. 

Rev. W. B. Christian, Lezayre V. Isle of Man. 

Rev. J. J. T. S. Cocks, Sheviock R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Corfe, S. Kerrian with 8, Petrock R. 
Exeter. 

Rey. S. Cotes, Newington R. Oxford. 

Rev. E. Davies, Himley R. Staffordshire. 

~ a H. Dearsley, St. Helen’s P.C. Isle of 

ight. 

Rev. 5. J. Estridge, Puncknowle R. Dorset. 

Rev. T. W. Goodlake, Bradwell V. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. F. G. Goodwin, Thurlton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. K. B. Granville, District of St. James’s, 
Hatcham, P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. M. B. Hale, Adderley R. Gloucester. 

7“. 4 Hamilton, Eastersnow V. diocese of 

phin. 

Rev. H. T. Harris, Christ Ch. P.C. Coventry. 

Rev. R. Harrison, Templesowerby R. Westm. 

Rev. G. G. Harter, Cranfield R. Beds. 

Rev. J. Hicks, Piddletrenthide V. Dorset. 

Rey. P. C. M. Hoskin, Wittlesford V. Camb. 

Rey. A. Hyde, Kilbryan V. diocese of Elphin. 

Rev. W. Keeling, Barron R. Suffolk. 

Rey. T. Mason, Shepton Montacute V. Som. 

Rev. — Maughan, Lanercost Abbey and Upper 
Denton P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. D. Meredith, Meltham Mills, Almond- 
bury P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. A Murray, North Waltham R. Hants. 

Rey. A. Nelson, Snarford R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. W. Packer, Gunthorpe with Bale R. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Peacock, Wellingore V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. G. Prothero, Clifton-upon-Teame V.Worc. 

Rev. G. Rogers, Penkridge R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. Sankey, Farnham V. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Scott, Trinity Church, Barnstaple, 
P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. Sumner, Calbourne with Newton R. 
Hants. 

Rev. J. Tandy, Farlam P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Nether Dean P. C. Bedfordsh. 

Rev. — Wayland, Holcombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. W. Wilkinson, Walton-with-Felixtow 
V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Williams, Tallyllyn P. C. Anglesea. 

Rev. T. Woodrooffe, St. Maurice, with St. 
George, St. Mary Kalendre, and St.-Mary de 
Wode R. Winchester. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. W. Collett, to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Rey. E. Moore, to Lord Brougham and Vaux. 





Civin PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. James Hessey, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, to be Head Master of Mer- 
chant-taylors’ School. 

Rev. H. Hall to be Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, St. Alban’s, 

Rev. J. Sheffield, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Rochdale. 

Rev. J. Wood, to be Head Master of the Kirby 
Hill Free Grammar School, 


BIRTHS. 
2 24. In Harley-st. the wife of Robert 
Allfrey, esq. of Wokefield Park, Berks, a dau. 
May 23. In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. the wife 
of A. Pooley Onslow, esq. Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, a dau, 





Births and Marriages. 
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June 1. At Hitchin Priory, Mrs. Delmé Rad- 
cliffe,a son.——13. At Escot, the lady of Sir 
John Kennaway, Bart. ason.——l4. At Wa- 
grave, Berks, the wife of Henry Duncan Skrine, 
esq. a dau.——15. In Hyde Park-gardens, 
Mrs. Patrick Cruikshank, a son.~—16. At 
Paris, Lady William Hervey, ason.——17. At 
the residence of his cousin, the Hon. James 
King, the lady of Hermann Robert de Ricci, a 
son.—19. At Fulham, Mrs. John Walpole, a 
son.—20. At Lyston Hall, Essex, the wife of 
John White Cater, esq. a son.——21. The wife 
of Norwich Duff, esq. Capt. R.N. a son.——At 
Fallapit, Mrs. Fortescue, a son.——22. In Tor- 
rington-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Richard Denman, a 
dau.——At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of L. J. 
Torkington, esq. a dau.——23. At Goodrest 
Lodge, Berks, the wife of Bulkeley J. M. Praed, 
esq. ason.—At Portland-lodge, Mrs. Sturgis, 
2 dsn——2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife 
of John B. Lousada, esq. of Oakfield Lodge, 
Sussex, a dau.——28. In Bedford sq. the wife 
of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, a dau.——At Arle 
House, near Cheltenham, the wife of G. A. W. 
Welch, esq. a son.——29. At Seend, the wife of 
W. H. Ludlow Bruges, esq. M.P. a son.——At 
Cornborough, near Bideford, the wife of Ed- 
ward Vidal, esq. a dau.——30. The wife of Dr. 
Greenup, of the Priory, Calne, a dau. 

Lately. At Minster-yard, York, the wife of 
W. H. Clarke, esq. of Hexham House, North- 
umberland, a son.——At Summerland, Guern- 
sey, the Hon. Mrs. Evans, a son and heir.—— 
The wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esq. 
M.P. a son.——At Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
D. R. Godfrey, M.A. Principal of Grosvenor- 
college, ason.——In London, the wife of Ri- 
chard Paul Amphlett, esq. a son and heir.—— 
The wife of George French, esq. barrister-at 
law, a dau. 

July 1. At Lambeth Palace, the wife of Wil- 
liam Kingsmill, esq.a dau.——2. At Charlton, 
the wife of Lieut. Pitcairn Onslow, a dau.—— 
At Spennels-house, near Kidderminster, Mrs. 
Henry Cary Elwes, a son.——3. At Sandwell, 
Staffordsh. the Countess of Dartmouth, a son. 
——4, At Chesham-place, Belgrave-sq. Lady 
Charles Beauclerk, a dau.——5. The wife of 
J. C. Dowdeswell, esq. a son.——6._ In Lower 
Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. Mrs. Laurie, a dau. 
—At Hastewood, the wife of William Con- 
stable Maxwell, esq. of Everingham Park, adau. 
——7. The wife of Cecil Fane, esq. of Upper 
Brook-st. a dau.——At St. Ann’s-hill, Wands- 
worth, the wife of Robert Buchanan Dunlop, 
esq. of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, a son.—— 
At Hammersmith, Mrs, Peter Cunningham, a 
dau.——8s. At Hambleden rectory, Bucks, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Ridley, Rector of Ham- 
bleden, a dau.——-9._ In Wilton-crescent, Vis- 
countess Melgund, a son.——10. In Grosvenor- 
crescent, the Countess of Desart, a son and 
heir.— 11. In Torrington-sq. the wife of 
Edmund Barlow, esq. a dau.——12. At Tot- 
tenham, Lady Madden, a son.——15. At Beo- 
mond, Chertsey, the wife of Norman Uniacke, 
jun. esq. of Mount Uniacke, co. Cork, a dau. 
——aAt Coworth Park, Berks, the wife of John 
A. Arbuthnot, esq. a dau. —17. At Clare 
Priory, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Baker, a 
son.——19. In Tilney-st. Lady Caroline Towne- 
Jey, a son, still born.— At Huntley Hall, near 
Cheadle, the wife of George Mather, esq. a dau. 
——In Pall-mall, the Countess of Dunmore, a 
dau. 








MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 22. At Mount Macedon, Melbourne, 
Port Philip, N.S.U. Mark Nicholson, esq. late 
of Clifton, to Elizabeth-Harvie, eldest dau. of 
the late Francis Cobham, M.D, of the Island 
of Barbadoes, 























1845, 


Feb. 1. At Melbourne, Port Philip, Austra- 
lia, James Simpson, esq. to Caroline-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Bowler, esq. 
of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

il 22. At Ainstable, Cumberland, the 
Rev. Beilby Porteus, Vicar of Edenhall, near 
Penrith, nephew of the late Beilby, Lord 
Bishop of London, to Mary, second dau. of the 


late Francis Aglionby, esq. of Nunnery, near 
Carlisle, and M.P. for the eastern division of 
the county of Cumberland. 


28. At Landour, Francis Thos. Meik, 16th 
Lancers, to Jane-King, second dau. of Capt. 
8. Nash, 4th Light Cavalry Lancers.——Peter 
John Tenter, esq. youngest son of the late 
Major James William Tenter, of 2nd Ceylon 

. to Jane-Adelaide, second dau. of J. 
Alexander, esq. of Negapatam. : 

29. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, William R. 
Myers, esq. to Helen, second dau. of Hinton 
Spalding, esq. M.D. 

May. At Jamaica, the Rev. Thomas Barry 
Cahusac, B.A. to Mary-Pattison, third dau. of 
Dr. Rob, of Water Valley, in that island. 

5. At St. John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, H. B. 
Beresford, esq. of the — Civil Service, to 
Emily-Sarah, youngest u. of E. Pemble 
Strong, esq. surgeon to the Mysore Princes. 

17. At Bombay, i James Shaw, esq. 
M.D. Bombay Medical Est., to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of David Thom, esq. of Edin- 
burgh.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Algernon Percy Banks St. Maur, youngest son 
of the Duke of Somerset, to Horatio-Isabella- 
Harriet, second dau. of J. P. Morier, esq. 
formerly Her Majesty’s Minister at Dresden. 

18. At Shelley, Essex, Lieut.-Col. Gibsone, 
commanding the Royal Marine Art., to Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late William Crew, 
esq. of Shelley House. 

20. At Henley-on-Thames, Charles Au- 

stus Towsey, esq. of Henley-on-Thames, to 

ec agus only dau. of the late John 
Sparks, esq. St. John’s-st.——At Dover, Alfred 
B. Cutfield, esq. surgeon R.N., to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Matthew Kennett, esq. solicitor, 
Dover.——At Alvescott, Oxon, William, second 
son of Adam Blandy, esq. late of Kingston 
House, to Mary-Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Poyntz.——At Bristol, Philip, 
eldest son of Alfred George, esq. to Fanny, 
fifth dau. of Charles Vining, esq.——At Croy- 
don, the Rev. R. C. Fell, Curate of Chelsham, 
Surrey, to Eleanor, dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Watts, and relict of the late Samuel 
Brooke, esq. of Oakfield, Croydon.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. John Walrond Walrond 
only son of B. B, Walrond, esq. of Bradfield 
and Knightshayes, Devon, to the Hon. 
Frances oline Hood, youngest dau. of 
Lord Bridport. At Holsworthy, Henry 
Gilbert Cory, esq. to Frances-Amelia, dau. of 
the Rev. Roger Kingdon, Rector of Hols- 
worthy.——At Bath, Thomas Edward Milles, 
fourth son of Henry Marsh, esq. to Harriet, 
—— dau. of the late William Robertson, 
esq. M.D.——At Wootton, the Rev. W. de St. 
Croix, Vicar of Glynde, Sussex, to Martha, 
eldest dau. of J. Stanton Evans, esq.——At 
Derby, the Rey. E. Sillington, Incumbent of 
All Saints, to Lydia, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Ley Brooks.——At Streatham, the Rev. 
G. S. Drew, B. A. of St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
to ery eldest dau. of W. Peek, esq. of Nor- 
wood, Surrey.——At Newington, Mr. Stanton 
William Preston, son of H, J. Preston, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. to Ellen, dau. of the late 
Henry Harber, esq. of Hackney. 

21. At Kirby Underdale, Yorksh. the Rev. 
Thomas Frederick Rudston Read, to Louisa- 
Lucy, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. H. 
D. Erskine, and niece of the Earl of Portar- 
lington and Lord Erskine, 
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22. At Everton, the Rev. Henry Nussey, 
B.A. Vicar of Hath e, Derbysh. to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Prescott, 
esq. Evorsley, Hants.——At Leicester, the 
Rev. Lgesy | L. Clarkson, Rector of Beyton, 
Suffolk, to Eleanor-Sarah, only dau. of Thomas 
William D’Abbs, esq. of the Newarke, Leices- 
ter.—At Aycliffe, Durham, the Rev. Henry 
Chaytor, Incumbent of Croxdale, to Sarah, 
dau. of the late Jolin Stamper, esq.——At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, John H. Pepper, 
esq. of Great Queen-st. Westminster, to Miss 
M. A. Benwell, of Clapham Common,——At 
Cleland House, Lanarksh., John Dick Lauder, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart. of Fountain Hall, and Grange, to Anne, 
second dau. of North Dalrymple, esq. of -For- 
del.—Ferguson Branson, esq. M.D. of Shef- 
field, to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of uel 
Nevil Ward, esq. of Baston, Kent.——Henry 
Carr, esy. of Duffield, Derbyshire, to Jane, 
oungest dau. of John Allnut, esq. of — < 
Common. At the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, St. George’s-fields, and afterwards at 
St. Mark’s, Kennington, John Charles Mac- 
dermot, esq. of Tadmarton, Oxon, to Catha. 
rine Thornton, niece of the Rev. Dr. Thorn- 
ton, of Wisborough, Sussex. At Leaming- 
ton, John Wilson, esq. late Capt. 37th ° 
son of the late Rev. W. Wilson, of Knowle 
Hall, Warwicksh. to Philippa, youngest dau. 
of the late P. L. Story, esq. of Kemp Town, 
Brighton. 

26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Lovaine, eldest son of the Earl of Beverley, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Mr. Henry Drummond. 
—At Little Portland-st. Chapel, Thomas 
Price, esq. late of the 60th Rifles, and youngest 
son of the late Sir Rose Price, Bart., of Treng- 
wainton, Cornwall, to Anna, second dau. of 
the late Frederick Hayes Macnamara, esq. 
formerly Lieut. 52d Regiment. 

27. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, the 
Rey. Charles ,.Vansittart, of Markyate-street, 
Hertfordshire (son of the late Co]. Vansittart, 
of Shottesbrooke), to Rosalie-Frances, dau. of 
Hans Busk, esq. of Great Cumberland-place; 
Hyde Park.——At Bornhofen, on the Rhine, 
Dr. Herman Muener, Professor of Law at the 
University of Wuerzburg, to Maria-Isabella- 
Dillon, eldest dau. of the late Richard Pur- 
cell, esq. of Cranford.———At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anstone-sq. Rob. Petley, esq. 92d Highlanders, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John B. Inglis, 
esq. of Upper Montagu-st. Montagu-sq.——At 
St. Marylebone, the Rev. P. P. Gilbert, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Mary, a London, 
to Sophia, dau. of Charles Dumergue, esq. of 
York-place, Portman-square. 

28. At Brussels, the Rev. Charles R. Brad- 
ley, M.A. of Grantham, to Sarah, only dau. of 
the late John Friend, esq. Denmark-hill, Sur- 
rey.——At Jersey, Philip D’Auvergne, esq. of 
Lioville Manor, to Henrietta, fourth dau. of 
Charles Fixott, esq.—-At be og sm Thos. 
F. Dickinson, esq. of Live l, to M: t= 
Anne, only dau. of the Rev. J. Stewart, or 
of Thwayte All Saints, and grand-dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. MacDougall of Bath.—At 
Southport, Lancashire, the Rev. Jonathan Holt 
Titcombe, M. A. Incumbent of St. Andrew- 
the-Less, Cambridge, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
John Wood, esq. At Havannah, Joseph 
Tucker Crawford, esq. Her Majesty’s Consul- 
Gen. in Cuba, to Joanna-Frederica, dau. of 
the late Advocate Jacobson, of Altona, and 
step-dau. of C. D. Tolme, esq. of Havannah. 

29. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
Charles William, son of the late Rev. Robt. 
Fennell, of Brighton, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Charles Hebbert, esq. of Eaton-sq.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert-James, 4th 
son of the Rey. J. D’Arcy, Rector of Killalon, 
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Meath, Ireland, to Anna, Duchess of Palata 
and Tavenna, Naples.——At St. Martin’s-in- 
the Fields, William-Richard, son of the late 
John Beck, esq. of Carlisie, banker, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of John Thompson, esq. of Stam- 
ford Villas, Fulham, and niece of James Har- 
vey, esq. of the Strand.— At Morpeth, North- 
umberl. the Rev. Henry Rogers Pitman, second 
son of the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, of Ken- 
sington, to Elizabeth-Brumell, youngest dau. 
of the late Benjamin ‘Thompson, esq.——At 
St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl. the Hon. Henry George 
Howard, youngest son of the Earl of Carlisle, 
to Mary-Wellesley, dau. of John Mactavish, 
esq. of Montreal, Canada. The ceremony was 
also performed according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, at the residence of 
the bride’s aunt, the Marchioness Wellesley. 
At Matlock, William Preston, esq. of Bury- 
thorpe House, to Sophia-Ann, only dau. of the 
late William Harrison, esq. of Hayholme Hall. 
——At Prestbury, Cheshire, Edward Gibson, 
esq. of the Hermitage, near Middlewich, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
Thomas Rylance, esq. Capt. 43d Light Inf. 
—At Haverfordwest, Richard, youngest son 
of the late Capt. John Chambers, formerly of 
the 10th Hussars, to Elizabeth-Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Wilson, of 
Knowle Hall, Warwickshire, Rector of Har- 
rington, Northamptonshire. 

30. At Brussels, W. F. Vesey Walker, esq. 
B.A. of Trinity Hall. Camb. only son of the late 
Capt. W. H. Walker, R.N. to Charlotte- 
Branthwaite, second dau. of Capt. W. Holt, 


31. At Botolph, Aldersgate, Douglas Bigger, 
esq. of Aldersgate-st. to Emily-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. H. N. Eastwood, R.N. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Frederick 
R. Manson, M.D. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
to Susanna Jones, dau. of the Rev. J. A. 
Donoghue. 

ne; At Philipstown, Dr. Joseph Glover, 
H.E.1.C.S., Bengal Presidency, to Eleanor- 
Jane, “~~ dau. of Benjamin Lucas, esq. 
J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. of King’s County, 
Treland. At Colebrooke, the Rev. P. 
L’Estrange, to Harriett, dau. of the late Sir H. 
Brooke, Bart. 

June3. At Hackney, John Loxley, esq. of 
Norcott-court, Herts, to Emily-Augusta, dau. 
of the Rev. Robert Heath, M.A. Rector of Sad- 
dington, Leic. and niece of Lord Byron.——At 
St. Marylebone, Henry James, esq. barrister 
of the Middle Temple, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
William Colville, esq. of North Bank, Regent’s 
Park, and the Laws, Forfarshire.——At Har- 
row, Edward De la Motte, esq. of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, to Anna-Sophia, 
second dau. of J. F. Marillier, esq. of Harrow 
School.——At Ranworth, Norfolk, Jacob Pres- 
ton, esq. fifth son of John Preston, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, to Jane-Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving dau.of the late Roger Kerrison, esq. of 
Ranworth. At Camberwell, Henry-John, 
eldest son of Henry John Hall, esq. of Black- 
heath, Lieut. R.N. to Susanna-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of John Smith, esq. of Camberwell.—— 
At Marylebone New Church, Walter Brodie, 
esq. second surviving son of the late Alex- 
ander Brodie, D.D. many years Vicar of East- 
bourne, Sussex, to Maria-Jane, second dau. of 
Ashton Burrow, esq. of Lytham, Lancashire, 
and Carlton Hall, Cumberland.—At Pad- 
dington, Edward-George, only son of Joseph 
Hartnell, esq. of Elfords, Hawkhurst, to Ellen- 
Arabella, dau. of the late Saml. Turner, esq. of 
Balham, Surrey.—At Glasgow, the Rev. J. 
W. Kirkham, M.A. Incumbent of Llantysilio, 
Denbighsh. to Annie, youngest dau. of J. A. 
Gillmore, esq. Barrack Master, Glasgow, late 
Col. and Chief of the Staff in the Venezuelan 








Service.——At Cheltenham, the Rev, Henry 
Herbert, of Glan Hafren, Vicar of > 
Montgomerysh. to Fanny-Helena, second dau. 
of J. L. Puxley, esq. of Dunboy Castle, Cork, 
Newton, Pembrokeshire, and Lletherllesty, 
Carmarthenshire.——At Bath, Donald Macken- 
zie Dunlop, ~*~. of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Eliza-Herculina, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Swinton, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. ——At Up-Lyme, the Rey. 
Henry P. Daniell, of Wotton => to 
Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. Kelly, R.N. 
—At Eling, the Rev. W. P. Pigott, Rector of 
Bermuton and Favant, Wilts, to Anne-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Lord H. 
Paulett.—At Shropham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Tressilian George Nicholas, B. A. of Wadham 
Coll. Oxford, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Thorpe, Vicar of Stetch- 
worth, Cambridgesh. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Blane, 2d Life Guards, to 
Margaret-Rose, third dau. of L. Ames, esq. of 
the Hyde, Hertfordshire. —— At New York, 
U.S., Alexander B. Cleland, esq. M.D. of 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt., to Fanny-Kemp, 
youngest dau. of J. Roberts, esq. surveyor of 
Her Majesty’s Customs, Bristol.——At Dub- 
lin, George Hickes, esq. son of the late Charles 
Hickes, of Bath, to Eliza Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Salisbury Rainsford, for- 
merly of St. Michan’s parish, Dublin. 

4. At Diptford, Devon, the Rev.Geo. Dawson, 
Rector of heme and late Fellow of Exeter 
coll. to Matilda-Elizabeth. eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Hare, of Curtisknowle.-———aAt 
Plymouth, Lieut. Henry Simpson, Royal Ma- 
rines, to Anne-Georgiana, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut. George Simmonds, R.N. 

5. At Liverydole, George Jenner, esq. of 
New Windsor, Berks, to Grace, only dau. of 
John Westren Snell, esq. of Mont-ie-Grand, 
Heavitree, near Exeter. At Lymington, 
William White, esq. of Grove House, Yeovil, 
Somerset, to Catharine-Mary, dau. of Edward 
Dennett, esq.——At Newtown, Hants. John 
Stratton, esq. of Turweston House, Bucks, to 
Mary, dau. of John Horrocks, esq. of Forest 
Lodge, Berks.——At Clifton, Henry Meade 
Hamilton, esq. 47th Regt. to Henrietta-Mary, 
eldest dau. of Sir Erasmus Dickson Borrowes, 
Bart. of Lauraugh, Queen’s County, Ireland. 
William Danby, esq. of Guiseborough, 
Yorksh. to Frances, second dau. of James 
Pascoe, esq. of Penzance, Cornwall, and of 
Kingsbridge.———At Killigar, Richard Hnn- 
gerford Pollen, esq. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
omens dau. of John Godley, esq. of Killigar 

ouse, Leitrim.——At Daveatry, James Shaw, 
esq. Hon. E. I. Co.’s 10th Bengal Light Cav., 
to Selina-Jane, third dau. of the late Charles 
Rattray, M.D.——At Kingswinford, Staffordsh. 
Vincent Holbech, esq. of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwicksh. to Emma, eldest dau. of E. Adden- 
—" a esq. 

- George-Clerk, second son of George 
Cheape, esq. of Wellfield, Fifeshire, to Harrist. 
Peach, youngest dau. of the late John Lums- 
den, esq. of Cushney, Aberdeenshire. 

- At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Capt. Henry G. 
Hamilton, R.N. second son of W.R. Hamilton, 
esq. to Fanny-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Chas. Tower, of Shentield-pl. Essex.—At 
St. Marylebone, Chas. Keyser, esq. of Chester- 
pl. to Margaret, younzest dau. of Edw. Blore, 
esq. of Manchester-sq.———At Alverstoke, 
Major W. H. Adams, of the Royal Military 
College, at Sandhurst, to Louisa-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Edward Chetham, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H., of Forton-lodge, Hants. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Arthur 
Elley Finch, second son of John Finch, esq. of 
Woburn-pl. to Mary, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Boon, esq. of the New Road, 
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OBITUARY. 


Sm Henry J. Trcusporne, Barr. 

June 3. At Tichborne, Hants, from 
injuries received in falling from his horse, 
aged 66, Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, the 
eighth Bart. of that place (1620-1). 

He was born Jan. 5, 1779, the eldest 
son of Sir Henry, the seventh Baronet, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Plowden, 
of Plowden, co. Salop, esq. He succeeded 
to the title by the death of his father, 
June 14, 1821. 

Sir Henry married, April 23, 1806, 
Anne, fourth daughter of Sir Thomas 
Burke, of Marble Hill, co. Galway, Bart. 
and sister to Eliza Countess of Clanricarde; 
and by that lady he had issue seven 
daughters; 1. the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Anna Lady Dormer, married in 1829 to 
Joseph-Thaddeus 11th and present Lord 
Dormer, by whom she has issue several 
children ; 2. the Right Hon. Frances- 
Catharine Lady Arundell of Wardour, who 
became in 1829 the second wife of Henry- 
Benedict eleventh and present Lord 
Arundell, and died in 1836, leaving issue 
by her two sons, of whom the elder is heir 
apparent to his father; 3. Julia, married 
first in 1810 to the late Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Thomas Talbot, grandson of George tenth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who died in 1838, 
leaving one son and two daughters; and 
secondly, in 1839, to Captain Washing- 
ton Hibbert, of Bilton Grange, co. War- 
wick; 4. Mary, who died in 1827, aged 
fifteen ; 5. Catharine-Caroline ; 6. Lucy- 
Ellen; and 7. Emily-Blanche. 

The remains of this highly respected 
gentleman were interred in the family 
mausoleum in Tichborne church on the 
10th of July. The funeral offices of the 
Roman Catholic Church were performed 
in the private chapel of the house. There 
were no less than eight priests present. 
High mass was performed by the Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, the family chaplain, and a 
funeral discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Lygo. The procession then 
left the house, preceded through the lands 
of the deceased by the clergy in full cano- 
nicals, chaunting a requiem, and one of 
them bearing aloft a large crucifix. On 
reaching the church they were met by the 
Rev. H. Hubbard, Rector of Cheriton, 
and Rev. George Bishop, curate of Tich- 
borne, by whom the last services, accord- 
iug to the Established Church, were 
performed. The funeral procession con- 
sisted of nearly one hundred and fifty 
persons, including, in addition to the 
members of the family, tenantry and 


neighbours, several county magistrates, 
clergymen, and others from Winchester 
and Alresford. 

The Baronetcy devolves on Sir Henry’s 
next surviving brother Edward Doughty, 
esq. of Snarford-hall, Lincolnshire. He 
was born in 1782; took the name of 
Doughty in 1826, on succeeding to the 
large property of Mrs. Elizabeth Doughty, 
and married in 1827 the Hon. Catharine 
Arundell, fourth daughter of James-Eve- 
rard ninth Lord Arundell of Wardour, by 
whom he has issue a son and heir appa- 
rent, Henry-Tichborne, born in 1829. 





Sir Georce H. W. Beaumont, Bart. 

June 7. At Coleorton-hall, Leicester- 
shire, aged 45, Sir George Howland Wil- 
loughby Beaumont, the eighth Bart., of 
Stoughton Grange, in that county (1660). 

Sir George was the eldest son of the 
late Thomas Beaumont, esq. of Buckland, 
in Surrey, by Bridget, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. William Davie, and niece to 
Sir John Davie, Bart. of Creedy, co. 
Devon. 

He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the 
death of his cousin Sir George Howland 
Beaumont, F.S.A. (whose collection of 
pictures forms part of the National Gal- 
lery,) on the 8th Feb., 1827.* 





* The following statement has recently 
appeared in the Leicester Chonicle (June 
22th): 

‘¢ Mr. Beaumont, a ribbon weaver, of 
Coventry, who claimed to be the heir of 
the Baronet who died in the year 1827, 
and was at great pains to trace his pedi- 
gree, informed us that when he waited 
upon the then Sir George, he told him 
that he knew of no direct descendant of 
his family, and that he (Mr. Beaumont) 
was the first among various claimants who 
had shown any relationship to him. Mr. 
Beaumont claimed to be the lineal de- 
scendant of the Thomas Beaumont, esq. 
of Stoughton, or its neighbourhood, who 
was on the list of county magistrates 
many years before, but whose posterity 
became reduced in circumstances, and 
were ultimately removed ‘‘ by orders”’ to 
Coventry. Lady Beaumont, the widow of 
the same Baronet, believing also that he 
was a relation of her husband, allowed 
him to range the grounds about her resi- 
dence uninterruptedly, and gave special 
orders to her domestics not to interfere 
with him in so doing. The poor claimant 
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He married June 16, 1825, Mary-Anne, 
eldest daughter of the Most Rev. William 
Howley, D.D. then Bishop of London, 
and now Archbishop of Canterbury. Lady 
Beaumont died in 1835. They had issue 
four sons and two daughters, 1. Mary- 
Susan, who died an infant in 1827; 
2. George-Howland, born in 1828, who 
has succeeded to the family title and es- 
tates ; 3. Raymond-Curzon, who died an 
infant in 1830; 4. William-Beresford; 
5. Willoughby-Hastings, who died in 
1835, in his 3rd year ; and 6. Constance- 
Mary. 


Apa. Sir P. C.C. Henperson-Durnam. 

April 2. At Naples, in his 83rd year, 
Admiral Sir Philip Charles Calderwood 
Henderson-Durham, G.C.B., Grand Cross 
of the Sword of Sweden, and of St. Fer- 
dinand and Merit of Sicily; Equerry to 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Fifeshire. 

Sir Philip was the third son of James 
Calderwood Durham, esq. of Largo, in 
Fifeshire. He entered the Navy in 1777. 
He was midshipman of the Edgar, 74, 
Captain John Elliot, which ship formed 
part of Sir George Rodney’s fleet at the 
defeat and capture of the Spanish Admiral 





had then taken up his residence at Cole- 


orton, having married one of her lady- 
ship’s tenants. He went to London to 
prosecute his claim, where he died sud- 
denly. His son then put in his claim, as 
heir to the estate, and commissioned an 
inhabitant of Coleorton to give him the 
earliest intimation of Lady Beaumont’s 
death, that he might take possession as 
heir-at-law. Instead, however, of sending 
@ special messenger to him, he contented 
himself with forwarding a letter, which 
was interrupted in its course, and in the 
interim the last Baronet was therefore 
enabled to reach Coleorton before him, 
though the latter was then living in Essex. 
We recollect to have seen the pedigree of 
the claimant, and were at that period of 
opinion that he had made out a good 
primd facie case.—Ep. L. C.”’ On this 
story we may remark that Sir George 
Beaumont could not have truly stated 
he ‘‘ knew of no direct descendant of his 
family,’’? as the names of Sir George- 
Howland-Willoughby (now deceased) and 
Thomas-Davie his brother are included in 
the pedigree printed in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. iii. p. 745: and they were 
grandsons of the former Sir George’s 
uncle Thomas. His great-uncle Henry, 
who ‘* had issue Thomas,’’ may possibly 
have been progenitor of the Coventry 
claimant; otherwise, if related at all, it 
must be still more distantly. 
1 
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Don Juan de Langara, and the relief of 
Gibraltar in 1780. He was afterwards 
acting Lieutenant and signal officer of the 
Viceroy, 104, flag-ship of Rear-Adm. 
Kempenfelt, and followed that gallant 
officer on his removing into the Royal 
George. He continued in that ship until 
the fatal catastrophe which befel her at 
Spithead, August 29, 1782. He was of- 
ficer of the watch at the time, 


‘¢ When Admiral Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men.”’ 


After his almost miraculousescape* he was 
appointed acting Lieutenant of the Union, 
98, at the relief of Gibraltar, by Earl 
Howe, and in the subsequent action off 
Cape Spartel in the same year. He was 
confirmed in his rank as Lieutenant on 
the 26th Dec. 1782, and was made a 
Commander 12th Noy. 1790. He was 
appointed to command the Spitfire, in 
which sloop he captured several French 
privateers in 1793. 

He was promoted to post rank on the 
24th of June in that year, and was ap- 
pointed to the Hind, 28, and in this vessel 
fought with six frigates in 1794. Subse- 
quently he was appointed to the Anson, 





* The circumstances of this escape were 
thus related by himself: When the Royal 
George was going down, Lieutenant Dur- 
ham threw off his coat and dashed into 
the water, where he was seized by a 
drowning marine, by whom he was twice 
carried down; on rising the second time, 
Lieutenant Durham succeeded in extrica- 
ting himself from the dying man’s grasp 
by tearing off his waistcoat, and he, with 
one of the seamen, was eventually saved 
by seizing the halyards from the mizen- 
top-mast-head, by which they reached the 
mast-head, from whence they were taken 
with great difficulty by a boat. The poor 
marine’s body was washed on shore a fort- 
night afterwards, with the waistcoat, by 
which he had caught hold of Lieutenant 
Durham, so firmly twisted round his arm, 
that a pencil case, bearing the Lieute- 
nant’s initials, was found safe in the pocket 
and restored to the owner. The Captain 
(Waghorn) under whose direction, with 
that of the First Lieutenant (Sanders), 
the ship was careening, was on the quarter- 
deck at the time the accident occurred, 
and ran down to warn the Admiral, who 
was in his cabin, but he was unable to 
effect his purpose, from the cabin door 
having become fixed. When Lieutenant 
Durham had reached a place of temporary 
security, he observed the Captain holding 
by the weather inizen-top-sail-yard-arm, 
and sent a boat to his aid. These two 
were the only officers saved.” 
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46, which ship formed part of Sir John 
B. Warren’s expedition against Quiberon 
in 1795. In this frigate he displayed 
consummate gallantry, and exercised the 
soundest judgment, which led to the most 
glorious results. He assisted at the cap- 
ture of l’Etoile, 30, in March, 1796 ; at the 
destruction of la Calliope frigate, July 27, 
1797 ; at the capture of la Flore, 30, the 
same year, and in the action with Mons. 
Bompard, Oct. 12,1797. It was in the 
same month of this year (the 18th) that 
he fought his gallant action with la Loire, 
46, capturing that frigate, and also at va- 
rious times several French and Spanish 
privateers. He afterwards continued his 
useful services in co-operation with the 
French Royalists on the coast of La 
Vendée in 1799. He captured a large pri- 
vateer of 18 guns, and intercepted the late 
Governor of Batavia in April, 1800; and 
in the month of June in that year had re- 
peated brushes with the Algesiras flotilla. 
Leaving the Anson, he was appointed to 
the Endymion, and was soon at his old 
trade, for he captured a privateer of 14 
guns on April 13, 1801. The next com- 
mand was that of the new line-of-battle 
ship the Defence, 74, in which ship he 
took a most active part in Sir Robert 
Calder’s action with the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, on the 22d July, and 
at the ever memorable battle of Trafalgar 
on the 2lst of October, 1805. Subse- 
quently he hoisted a broad pendant as 
Commodore, commanding the third divi- 
sion of the Mediterranean fleet, and was 
present at the destruction of two French 
line-of-battle ships, near Frontignan, Oc- 
tober 26, 1809. He attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral 3lst July, 1810, and was 
employed in the North Sea in 1811. 
Afterwards he hoisted his flag in the Ve- 
nerable, having been appointedCommander- 
in-chief on the Leeward Islands station in 
1813, and in January of the following 
year captured the two French 44-gun 
frigates Alemene and Iphigenia. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 2, 1815, and in 
that year as the naval commander-in-chief 
assisted Lieut-General Sir James Leith 
in reducing Guadaloupe. Thus perhaps 
no officer inthe navy was so continuously 
engaged from 1780 to 1815, when the 
last Buonapartean flag that flew in the 
West Indies was struck to this officer in 
the August of that year. He received 
both honorary and pecuniary rewards, and 
had a medal granted to him for the battle 
of Trafalgar. He was .uade Vice-Admiral 
on the 12th Aug. 1819, and full Admiral 
ou the 22d July, 1820; and on the 17th 
November of that year he was nominated 
a G.C.B., and was also Commander of the 
Military Order of Merit of France, con- 
Gent. Maa, Vou. XXIV. 


Oxsituary.— Vice-Adm. Sir J. C. White. 
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ferred for the capture of Guadaloupe in 
1815, and was the only British subject, it 
is believed, who wore the cross of that 
order. His last service was that of Com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, where he 
struck his flag in November, 1839. 

Sir Philip Durham was member for 
Queenborough in the Parliament of 1830, 
and for Devizes from 1835 to Feb. 1836, 
having previously unsuccessfully contested 
the latter town in 1832. 

He married first, March 28, 1799, Lady 
Charlotte Bruce, third daughter of 
Charles Earl of Elgin and Kincardine; 
she died without issue Feb. 21, 1816; se- 
condly, Oct. 16, 1817, Anne, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the late Sir John Hen- 
derson, of Fordel, co. Fife ; upon which 
he assumed the name of Henderson be- 
fore Durham. Her ladyship died at For- 
del House, on the 18th Dec. last. 

Vice-ApMrIRrAL Sir J. C. Waite. 

April 4. At Sheerness, aged 75, Sir 
John Chambers White, K.C.B., Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White, Commander-in-Chief 
at the Nore. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant 
about 1790; was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sylph sloop of war in 1795; 
and captured the Mercury, a Dutch brig 
of sixteen guns, off the Texel, May 12, 
1796. In September following he took 
the Phoenix French privateer of four guns, 
and thirty-two men. 

On the 27th July, 1797, the Sylph 
being on a cruise to the southward of 
Ushant, in company with the Pomone, 
Artois, and Anson frigates, and the Dolly 
cutter, discovered fourteen sail of vessels, 
escorted by la Calliope of 36 guns, a cor- 
vette, and an armed brig, standing into 
Hodierne Bay. The two latter escaped 
round the Penmarks; but the frigate, not 
bein; able to follow them, cut away her 
masts and ran ashore. Captain White, 
with great promtitude, stood in, and, by 
a well-directed fire, prevented her crew 
from using any means to save the ship or 
stores. The next day she went to pieces. 
Eight of the vessels under her convoy, 
laden with naval stores, provisions, and 
clothing, were captured, and two others 
destroyed. In this affair the Sylph had 
six men wounded. 

On the 11th Aug. following Captain 
White joined in an attack made upon a 
French convoy at the entrance of the 
Sable d’Olonne, on which occasion two of 
his crew were killed, and four others 
wounded, A few days afterwards he as- 
sisted at the cap‘ure of five coasting ves- 
sels, and the destruction of le Petit 
Diable, a French cutter of eighteen guns 
and one hundred men. 
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In February 1798 the Sylph formed 
part of a squadron under the orders of the 
Hon. Captain Stopford, when that officer 
captured la Legere, a French ship priva- 
teer of eighteen guns and one hundred 
and thirty men. She subsequently inter- 
cepted the Eliza, an American ship, with 
a valuable cargo, bound to Amsterdam ; la 
Fouine, a French national lugger of eight 
guns; two Spanish letters of marque, 
richly laden ; le Debut, a French brig of 
eight guns, pierced for sixteen, bound to 
Cayenne with merchandise ; and el Go- 
londina, a Spanish packet, pierced for 
twenty guns, but with only four mounted. 

Captain White was promoted to post 
rank Aug. 2, 1799; and in Nov. 1800 
obtained the command of the Renown, a 
third rate, bearing the flag of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, then on the point of 
sailing for the Cadiz station ; and subse- 
quently actively employed in the Mediter- 
ranean and on the coast of Egypt. 

On the 14th Sept. 1801, Captain White 
superintended the landing and re-embark- 
ation of six hundred and eighty-nine sea- 
men and marines, sent from the squadron 
to assist the garrison of Porto Ferrajo in 
a sortie, made for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the enemy’s batteries, a service which 
he performed in a very creditable manner, 
under a heavy fire from the French, and 
for which Sir John Warren acknowledged 
him to be “‘ entitled to his warmest thanks.” 

At the renewal of the war in 1803 Cap- 
tain White proceeded with the squadron 
under Sir Richard Bickerton from Malta, 
to blockade Toulon, where he continued 
till July 1804, when the Renown was 
ordered to relieve the Kent, seventy-four, 
at Naples, in which latter ship he returned 
to England with 1,060,000 dollars, re- 
ceived on board at Cadiz. He afterwards 
served as Flag-Captain to Sir John B. 
Warren in the Foudroyant of eighty guns 
at the capture of the French Rear-Admi- 
ral Linois, March 13, 1806. 

In Nov. 1810 Captain White took the 
Hibernia, a first rate, fitted for the flag of 
Sir Samuel Hood, to the Mediterranean ; 
and on his arrival at Port Mahon removed 
into the Centaur, seventy-four. After 
serving for some time with the in-shore 
squadron off Toulon, he was sent to co- 
operate in the defence of Tarragona, on 
which service he continued, under the 
orders of Captain (now Sir Edward) Co- 
drington, until the fall of that unfortunate 
city, June 28,1811. In April 1814 Cap- 
tain White witnessed the destruction of a 
French seventy-four, three brigs of war, 
and several smaller vessels, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux. 

Captain White attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in 1830, and that of Vice- 


Admiral ‘in Jan. 1837; and was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B. on the 29th June, 1841. 
He was for some time Captain-Superin- 
tendent of Woolwich Dockyard, the duties 
of which office he performed most ably. 
He succeeded Sir Edward Brace at Sheer- 
ness in Jan. 1844. 

His death occurred very suddenly 
From the evidence of his secretary at a 
coroner’s inquest it appeared that he had 
been complaining for several days pre- 
vious, but not to excite any apprehension 
of a fatal result. On Thursday April 3 
he had so far recovered as to be able to 
have a party at dinner with him. The 
next morning, about eleven o’clock, he 
was seized by a return of the pain in his 
chest while putting his signature to some 
official papers brought into his room by 
the secretary, and expired in a few mo- 
ments. Dr. Miller, the surgeon of the 
flag-ship, attributed his death to an affec- 
tion of the heart, and the jury immedi- 
ately returned a verdict ‘‘That the gallant 
officer died from disease of the heart.”’ 

His remains were removed from Sheer- 
ness with all the ceremonies attendant on 
an officer in command. The procession 
moved in the following order : 


‘Guard, composed of Capt. W. Clendon 
and the Marines of the Trafalgar, 
the flag-ship. 

Drums and Fifes. 

Marine Band. 

Commander J. W. Morgan, bearing the 
orders of deceased, supported by two 
Lieutenants of the Trafalgar. 
Medical Attendants. 
Chaplains. 

The Coffin, on a Gun Carriage, with the 
Sword and Hat of the deceased ; 
conducted by twenty-four seamen, and 
the pall supported by Capt. John M‘Dou- 
gall; Col. Sir T. Willshire, Bart., K.C.B.; 
Colonel C. Menzies, K.H.; Capt. F. E. 
Loch ; Capt. Henry Kellett, C.B.; Colonel 
William Ferguson; Colonel Thos. Peebles, 

and Capt. Richard Arthur, C.B. 
Chief Mourner, Capt. W. F. Martin. 
Admiral’s Staff. 
Civil Officers of Dockyards and of 
Ordnance Department. 

Seamen of the Trafalgar. 
Quarter-deck Petty Officers. 
Subalterns of Army and Mates of Navy. 
Warrant Officers of Ward-room Rank. 
Lieutenants of Navy and Captains 
of Army. 

Majors of Army and Commanders 
of Navy. 

Captains of Navy and Colonels of Army. 
Commodore W. H. Shirreff, sup- 
ported by a Lieutenant R.N. 
Soldiers and Marines. 
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The road from the Admiralty-house to 
the dock-yard gate was lined by com- 
panies of the 11th and 3rd regiments, and 
parties of others from the garrison ; and 
from the dock-yard gate to the Lightning 
steamer in the great basin by marines 
from the Vernon, Ocean, and Trafalgar. 
Minute guns were fired from the Trafal- 
gar during the procession, and when the 
remains of the gallant officer were finally 
embarked on board the steamer they were 
saluted with nineteen guns also from the 
Trafalgar. The body was met by the two 
sons of the deceased at Deptford, and con- 
veyed for interment to the family vault at 
St. Alban’s. 

Sir J. C. White was twice married ; 
first to Cordelia, fifth daughter of the 
present Commissioner Fanshawe, and sis- 
ter to the ladies of Adin. Sir T. B. Mar- 
tin, G.C.B., and Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Robert Stopford, G.C.B. She died about 
the year 1809; and Captain White mar- 
ried secondly, May 15, 1816, Charlotte- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hew White- 
ford Dalrymple, Bart. and sister to the 
present Major-Gen. Sir Adolphus John 
Dalrymple, and to the late wife of Rear- 
Adm. J. R. Dacres. 

Probate of his will with two codicils has 
been granted to the executors and trustees, 
Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, Bart., Co- 
lonel Edward Fanshawe, and Henry Dal- 
rymple White and Adolphus Leighton 
White, esqrs. the sons of the deceased. 
The personal effects within the province of 
Canterbury were sworn under 80,000/. 
He leaves to his son Henry-Dalrymple 
his house No. 23, Upper Wimpole-street ; 
and to his son Adolphus-Leighton two 
hundred shares in the Mahrattan Bank, 
New York. The residue of his property 
he leaves to be equally divided among his 
said two sons and daughter Charlotte, ex- 
cept the plate, jewellery, and such like, 
which, by a codicil in his own hand- 
writing, he has apportioned amongst them. 
The will is dated Feb. 27, 1845. 
Masor-Gen. Sir T. Variant, K.C.B. 

April 22. At Fort William, Bengal, 
Major-General SirThomas Valiant, K.C.B. 
K.H., commanding that garrison, and 
Lieut.-Colonel of H. M. 40th Foot. 

Sir Thomas was a native of Monmouth. 
He entered the army in 1804, obtained 
his lieutenancy in the following year, his 
company in 1817, his majority in 1821, 
his lieut.-colonelcy in 1825, was made a 
Colonel in the army in 1838, and a Major- 
General in 1844. 

He served the campaign of 1805 and 
1806, in Guzerat ; also the campaign 
against the Seikh Chief of Lahore in 1809. 
While in commaud of the reserve force to 


the Army of the Indus, in Feb. 1839, in 
concert with Rear-Adm. Sir F. Maitland, 
the Naval Comm.-in-Chief, he took the 
fort of Munora, on the high point of land 
at the mouth of the harbour of Kurrachee 
in Scinde, and on the following day the 
town and fortress of Kurrachee surren- 
dered to them. He served in all parts of 
Upper and Lower Scinde, and at Quetta 
in Affghanistan ; commanded a brigade in 
the action at Maharajpore, and received a 
severe contusion on the left breast. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath on the 2nd May, 1844, and a Knight 
Commander on the 30th Oct. last. 

This gallant officer’s death was very 
sudden. He took his usual ride in the 
morning, was seized between ten and ele- 
ven o’clock, and expired about half-past 
five. He had been complaining some 
short time back, and had determined on 
proceeding to Europe, but recovered so 
thoroughly that he abandoned the idea of 
doing so. It was a case of spasmodic 
cholera in its worst form. 





Masor-Gen. Sir T. Corsevuis, K.C.B. 

March 14. In his 74th year, Major- 
General Sir Thomas Corsellis, K.C.B. of 
Bombay service. 

He was appointed a cadet in 1788 ; 
proceeded to India in 1790; was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy in March 1791, 
to a company in 1800; to a majority in 
1808 ; attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
1613, Colonel 1822, and of Major-General 
1837. 

He was nominated a Knight Comman- 
der of the Bath in 1838. 

Sir Thomas Corsellis was distinguished 
through a long life for the most kind and 
benevolent disposition, and was constantly 
engaged in dispensing acts of friendship 
and charity. 





GENERAL Browne CuiayToN. 

March 16. At Bath, in his 76th year, 
General Robert Browne Clayton, K. C., 
D.C.L., of Adlington hall, Lancashire, 
and Carrickburn, co. Wexford, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 12th Light Dragoons. 

This officer entered the army at the age 
of 14, and was appointed Ensign in the 
56th foot the Ist September, 1724; Lieu- 
tenant in 1790; and Captain of a troup in 
the 12th Light Dragoons in 1793; when 
he embarked with that regiment for the 
Mediterranean. The lst of March, 1794, 
he was appointed to the majority, and 
served inItaly and Corsica. The 30th Nov. 
1796, he received the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in Portugal, where he served four 
years. The Ist Jan. 1798, he was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army ; aad the 30th 
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Aug. 1799, Lieut.-Colonel in the 12th 
Dragoons. In 1800 he embarked with the 
regiment for Egypt, and commanded it, 
and all the dismounted cavalry, on the 
landing and in the battles of the 13th and 
2lst of March. He commanded the bri- 
gade of cavalry in the expedition up the 
Nile, consisting of the 12th Dragoons, de- 
tachments of the 11th and 26th Dragoons, 
with the Light Horse Artillery, and took 
several detachments of the enemy and also 
the convoy in the Lybian Desert, consist- 
ing of 500 camels, with detachments of 
eavalry, infantry, artillery, and dromedary 
corps. He was also present at Rhamanie 
and Cairo. He was appointed by General 
Baird to succeed Colonel Montresor, as 
Commandant of Rosetta, and had charge 
of Osman Bey, when he conducted him to 
the army before Alexandria, where he and 
several of his attendants were basely and 
inhumanly murdered by the Turks, in the 
boats of the Capitan Pacha, on the Lake 
of Mareotis. The 25th of April, 1808, he 
received the brevet of Colonel; he em- 
barked and proceeded with his regiment 
in the expedition to the Scheldt, and was 
present at the taking of Walcheren and 
Flushing. The 4th of June, 1811, he was 
appointed Major-General, and served on 
the Staff in the Severn district. He 
attained the rank of General in 1838. 

On the 18th June, 1817, he had the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. conferred on 
him in the University of Oxford. 

General Clayton married in 1803 Hen- 
rietta, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Richard Clayton, Bart. formerly Consul 
at Nantes, who died in 1828. He took 
the name and arms of Clayton, by royal 
sign manual, dated 6th April, 1832. He 
is succeeded in his estates by his only son, 
Richard Browne Clayton, esq. 





Masor-GENnERAL Ocitvir, C.B. 

June2. At Banff, Major-General James 
Ogilvie, C.B. 

General Ogilvie entered the army as a 
cornet of dragoons in March 1800; was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant five 
months afterwards ; was appointed a Cap- 
tain in 1802, a Major in 1805, a Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1813, Colonel in 1830, and 
Major-General in 1841. 

He served in Hanover in 1805-6, in 
Upper Canada from March, 1213, to the 
peace. He commanded the 8th when the 
American troops were defeated at Gages, 
where he was severely wounded. He was 
also wounded in the affair at Black Rock, 
where the Americans were defeated with 
great loss. He was subsequently present 
at Lake Erie and several other affairs. 








Masorn-Gen. Pym, C.B. 

June 8. In London, Major-General 
Robert Pym, C.B. 

This officer had seen considerable ser- 
vice, having entered the Royal Artillery 
corps as Second Lieutenant on the 30th 
May, 1794. He was promoted to First 
Lieutenant 14th August in the same year; 
Captain, 3rd Dec., 1800; brevet Major, 
Jan. 1, 1812; regimental Major, 28th 
Oct., 1815; brevet Lieut.-Colonel, 19th 
June, 1821; regimental Lieut. -Colonel, 
12th June, 1823 ; Colonel, 22d July, 
1830 ; and Major-General, 23d Nov., 
1841. He served at Flanders in 1795 and 
1796, in the expedition to Texel in 1797 ; 
in the expedition to Naples in 1805; at 
the battle of Maida and the sieges of 
Scylla and Reggio, in Calabria; and at 
the siege of Gaeta in 1806. He commanded 
the Royal Artillery in the expedition of 
Egypt in 1807; was present at the cap- 
ture of Ischia and Procida, in 1809; and 
at the sieges and capture of Spezzia, Ge- 
noa, and Savona, in 1814. Up almost to 
the period of his death he was distin- 
guished for great activity of body, being 
much attached to equestrian exercise. He 
lived retired in a beautifully secluded spot 
at Plumstead-common, known as Brook 
Hill; and had removed to London a few 
days only before his death in order to 
consult his physician. 





Cotonet Joun TOWNSEND. 

April 22. At Castle Townsend, Cork, 
aged 56, Colonel John Townsend, A.D.C. 
to the Queen, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commanding the 14th Light Dragoons. 

He served in that distinguished regiment 
uninterruptedly for more than 40 years, 
and only left the gallant corps in India a 
few months since to recruit his impaired 
health. He entered the army as a Cornet 
by purchase on the 24th Jan. 1805. He 
was promoted to a lieutenancy on the 8th 
March, 1806, and went in service to the 
Peninsula, where he commenced that 
glorious career which imprinted on the 
colours of his regiment ‘* Douro,’’ ‘‘ Ta- 
lavera,” ‘‘ Fuentes d’Onor,’’ ‘‘ Salamanca,’’ 
‘« Vittoria,’ ‘‘ Orthes,’’ and ‘‘ Peninsula.’’ 
He was engaged in three successive actions 
on the 10th and 11th of May, 1809, lead- 
ing to the passage of the Douro on the 
12th; Talavera was the next affair of mag- 
nitude, and then in front Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the 1lth July, 1810, where his com- 
mander, Colonel Talbot, was killed; and 
subsequently that year in the passage of 
the Coa, and the dashing skirmishes with 
the enemy when in the rear-guard from 
Almeida to the lines of Torres Vedras. In 
March of the following year, 1811, he was 
several times engaged with the retreating 
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enemy from Santarem to the Spanish 
frontiers. He was promoted to his troop 
in June, and fought in the battle of Fuen- 
tes d’Onor, and was engaged with the 
French Lancers on the 25th September. 
In the former action he was wounded. He 
was subsequently in most of the brilliant 
affairs in the Peninsula up to March 8, 
1814, when he was taken prisoner in 
France, near the city of Pau. He was 
engaged at the siege of Badajoz, in front 
of Salamanca, and near Castillos with the 
enemy’s cavalry, Salamanca, the rear- 
guard near Panerandos, the skirmishing 
from Madrid to Ciudad Roderigo, and 
again from the 26th of May, near to Sala- 
manca, to the battle of Vittoria. He was 
at the capturing of a gun near Pampeluna, 
and in many other gallant exploits, from 
the entrance of the British into France to 
the battle of Orthes. His imprisonment 
was of short duration, and he embarked 
for America in the month of October, 
1814; and concluded his chief war ser- 
vices in the attack on New Orleans on the 
8th of January of the following year. He 
obtained his brevet promotion on the 21st 
January, 1819, and purchased his regi- 
mental majority on the 13th Sept. 1821. 
He became Lieutenant-Colonel by pur- 
chase on the 16th April, 1829, and full 
Colonel on the 23d November, 1841, by 
the general promotion in honour of the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, the regiment 
having embarked for India on the 24th of 
May of that year. 

It was not, however, only in the field 
that Colonel Townsend was distinguished. 
In that perhaps more difficult task—the 
management of his regiment, and the 
maintenance of its domestic economy, no 
man was ever more remarkable for his 
talent in conciliating, by sufficient disci- 
pline as well as by judicious liberality, the 
affections of the soldiers under his com- 
mand; while his perfect tact and firm 
good nature secured among his officers a 
spirit of unity and friendliness. After 
nearly 40 years’ constant service with the 
14th Light Dragoons, Colonel Townsend 
might perhaps have been justified if he had 
declined to follow his regiment to India ; 
but he preferred the risk of a tropical 
climate to a separation from the corps with 
which he had been so long honourably con- 
nected, and only for a few months survived 
his return. 





CotoneL Joun SHELTON. 

May 13. At Dublin, in consequence of 
being thrown from his horse on Saturday 
the 10th, in the square of Richmond Bar- 
racks in that city, Colonel John Shelton, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 44th regiment. 

He received his commission of Ensign, 
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2ist of Nov. 1805; Lieutenant, 26th 
Aug. 1807; Captain, 17th June, 1813 ; 
Major, 6th Feb. 1825; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, 6th Sept. 1827 ; Colonel, 23rd Nov. 
1841. He landed at Mondego Bay in the 
beginning of August, 1808, and was pre- 
sent at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Corunna. He served also in the Walche- 
ren expedition and at the capture of Flush- 
ing in 1809, and subsequently in the Pe- 
ninsula, including the siege and capture of 
Badajoz, battle of Salamanca, capture of 
Madrid, retreat from Burgos, battle of Vit- 
toria, and siege and capture of San Sebas- 
tian, where he was severely wounded and 
lost an arm. He served also in the cam- 
paign of 1814 in Canada, and subsequently 
for 21 years in the East Indies, and where 
he was employed in the campaign in Ava 
and taking of Arracan. He was second in 
command throughout the disastrous ope- 
rations in Affghanistan, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, under Major-General 
Elphinstone. 

His remains were interred with unusual 
military pomp at St. Peter’s Church, 
Dublin. The military cortége left Rich- 
mond barracks before two o’clock, and 
more than two hours elapsed before it 
reached its final destination. The whole 
garrison was in attendance. 

A whole-length portrait of Colonel 
Shelton has been published since his death. 





Captain J. R. Scorr. 

Jan. 29. At Singapore, aged 45, of 
brain fever, after 21 days’ illness, J. R. 
Scott, esq. Commander of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s war steamer Phlegethon. 

Captain Scott, in 1809, at the age of 11 
years, entered the Royal Navy, and served 
successively in her Majesty’s ships Swift- 
sure, Scipion, 74, and Ocean, 98, under 
Sir Robert Plampton ; was wounded three 
times in one action; was taken and re- 
tained for three years as a prisoner of war ; 
from whence he embarked for England, 
having obtained his release at the general 
peace in 1814. In the beginning of 1815, 
through the influence of Mr. J. Bebb, then 
chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
Capt. Agnew, he was appointed a mid- 
shipman to the Hon. Company’s ship 
Carnatic, Capt. J. Blanchard, and came 
to India with letters to the local govern- 
ment of Bengal, by which he was trans- 
ferred to the Hon. Company’s cruiser 
Antelope, Captain J. Hall, in which vessel 
he served on the eastern coast as far as the 
Moluccas until the latter portion of 1818, 
when he embarked for England, in the 
hope of obtaining a commission in the 
army. Being cast away, however, on the 
passage, his purpose was frustrated, and 
he was persuaded to try his fortune in the 
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South American cause under Lord Coch- 
rane, and afterwards in the Brazilian cause 
under Commodore Jewitt and Lord Coch- 
rane, till after the capture of Bahia, when 
he retired from that service. In July, 
1824, he again hastened to India, for the 
purpose of rejoining the Hon. Company’s 
Marine Service, on the Burmese expedi- 
tion, but arrived too late. In 1825, under 
the patronage of Commodore Hayes, he 
first joined the Country Merchant Service 
as chief officer of the Forbes steamer. In 
July, 1830, he joined a branch of the Har- 
bour Master’s department, which he left 
in April, 1831, on being appointed by 
Commodore Hayes as superintendent of 
Middleton Point Station. In the discharge 
of the duties of this office he displayed 
great intrepidity by his prompt assistance 
to vessels ; as for instance in the May gale 
of 1831, when the lives of 46 natives were 
rescued by his activity and exertions. The 
insalubrity of the station however com- 
pelled Captain Scott to leave it, and he 
was subsequently appointed to the com- 
mand of the Jumna inland steamer. 
Whilst in this department of the service, 
his surveys and various reports on the in- 
land navigation, and particularly of ‘the 
Bhangarutty river, rendered the govern- 
ment and the country much service. 

In 1842, he assumed the command of 
the Irrawaddy steamer, and in 1844 re- 
signed that vessel to take command of the 
war-steamer Phlegethon, to which he was 
specially appointed by Lord Ellenborough, 
who righttully appreciated Captain Scott’s 
character and talents. 

The services lately rendered by the 
Phlegethon in the suppression of piracy 
and the destruction of numerous pirate 
proas igthe Straits, have sufficiently testi- 
fied the zeal. energy, and talent of her 
commander, whose professional skill and 
decision, firmness and integrity of charac- 
ter, have justly elicited the approbation of 
the government which he so long and so 
faithfully served. His remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by the Governor of 
Singapore, and all the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s and the Hon. Company’s services 
on the station. 





Srr WitiraM Foutert. 

June 28. At the house of Mr. Pennell, 
in Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, in 
his 47th year, Sir William Webb Follett, 
Knt. Attorney-general to her Majesty. 

This distinguished ornament of the legal 
profession was the eldest surviving son of 
Benjamin Follett, esq. of Topsham, near 
Exeter, by his wife, the daughter of John 
Webb, esq. of Kinsale, in Ireland. In 
early life Mr. Follett was a Captain in the 
13th Foot. On leaving the army he em- 
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barked in commercial pursuits at Topsham, 
near Exeter, where Sir William was born 
on the 2d Dec. 1798. Of his mere child- 
hood no records have been preserved be- 
yond the fact that his father viewed with 
much pain and regret the physical weak- 
ness of his son William ; and was unable 
to discern in the feeble boy even the faint- 
est glimmerings of that intellect which 
eventually placed him in the highest rank 
of the most learned profession. His early 
education was commenced under Dr. Lem- 
priere, the well-known author of the Clas- 
sical Dictionary, who was then at the head 
of the Exeter Grammar School. He had 
scarcely entered his sixteenth year when 
he proceeded to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where in 1818 he took an egrotat 
degree. He proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. in 1821. In 1836 he was appointed 
Standing Counsel to the University. 

In Michaelmas term, 1818, he became a 
member of the Inner Temple, and imbibed 
the earlier part of his professional educa- 
tion under Mr. Robert Bayley and the 
late Mr. Godfrey Sykes. In 1821, being 
then in the twenty-third year of his age, he 
commenced practice as a special pleader. 
But the current of every portion of his life 
was broken by the checks and interrup- 
tions of a fatal malady. The sedentary 
occupations and intellectual labours of a 
pleader’s desk, acting upon constitutional 


predisposition, brought on a severe attack 


of illness, which compelled him to leave 
London during the early portion of 1824, 
In the Trinity Term of that year, however, 
he was called to the bar, and in the sum- 
mer of 1825 joined the Western Circuit. 
With no adventitious aid from birth, or 
wealth, or connection, he yet seemed to 
enter on his career as if at once marked 
out by nature itself for the certain attain- 
ment of the highest honours of his profes- 
sion. The early promise never for a mo- 
ment was clouded by disappointment. 
There never, except during a period of ill 
health, appeared to be a chance of failure. 

The most singular and honourable fea- 
ture of this great success was that it ex- 
cited no arimosities or jealousies, but ap- 
peared to be regarded, by those even whom 
it most affected, as rightful and even de- 
sirable. It can hardly be said that Sir 
William Follett had rivals in the early 
stages of his profession; for he really 
moved along to the head of the English 
bar almost without displacing any one from 
his previous position, and apparently with- 
out exciting a feeling of mortification in 
those before whom he stepped. This must 
not be attributed merely to the general 
perception of his superiority. The tirst 
great element of his unenvied and easy suc- 
cess was the eminent courtesy and kind- 
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ness of his nature. For his more intimate 
friends he gave unequivocal proofs of his 
steadiness of attachment. But none came 
professionally in contact with him without 
feeling attracted by his kindness. His 
superiority was never asserted so as to 
lower them; and there never wanted on 
his part the kind word and seasonable en- 
couragement, which are, after all, the sub- 
stantial kindness of the leader to the hum- 
bler member of the profession. In truth, 
he possessed a most rare and admirable 
temper; one just eager enough to make 
him always hopeful and active; and yet 
which never betrayed his sober judgment 
by an ill-timed impetuosity. 

Sir William’s politics were always de- 
cidedly Conservative, but his entrance 
upon political life did not take place until 
1832, when he stood candidate for the 
representation of the city of Exeter, in 
opposition to Mr. Buller and Mr. Divett, 
and, though he did not succeed in his im- 
mediate object, he laid the foundation of 
success in 1835, when he was returned at 
the head of the poll, the respective num- 
bers of the three candidates standing 
thus :—Follett, 1425, Divett, (Whig)1176, 
Buller, (Whig) 1029. 

With very few exceptions no instance 
has occurred of an English lawyer coming 
into Parliament after having established a 
great professional eminence, and acquiring 
a position in the House of Commons at all 
proportioned to that which he occupied at 
the bar. Sir William Follett’s success in 
the House of Commons was the most re- 
markable ever achieved by any one of his 
profession, at least since Lord Mansfield. 
His first speech kept the uninterrupted at- 
tention of the House, and obtained the 
warmest applause from friends and oppo- 
nents. The position which hethus obtained 
was never for a moment compromised. He 
was far too shrewd not to feel that in po- 
litical affairs he laboured under the disad- 
vantage of a great ignorance of that de- 
partment of knowledge, which, in fact, he 
had never studied; and he was far too 
wise to think that he could speak well 
on subjects which he did not under- 
stand. He exhibited, therefore, a pru- 
dent indisposition to take a frequent part 
in discussions on questions of general 
politics ; and though, when the interests of 
his party seemed to require his interposi- 
tion, he occasionally spoke on such sub- 
jects as he had time to master, his habit 
was to confine himself to a question of 
legal nature, on which his great know- 
ledge, decided views, and clearness of 
exposition gave him an almost absolute 
authority. His success in Parliament, 
though less brilliant than that which he 
had achieved at the bar, was not less se- 


cure. He kept to the last that fixed at- 
tention to his words which his first speech 
had won ; and he has left behind him the 
impression that it only needed that he 
should have made politics the first object 
of his attention, to have ensured him the 
very first station among political men. 

In November, 1834, on Sir Robert 
Peel’s first. accession to place as Prime 
Minister, Sir William Follett was appoint- 
ed Solicitor-General, and resigned that 
post in April, 1835, when Sir Robert Peel 
retired from office. In the same year he 
received the honour of knighthood from 
the hand of King William the Fourth. 

At the general election of 1837, Sir W. 
Follett and Mr. Divett were re-chosen for 
Exeter, without opposition ; but in 1841 
there was another contest, Lord Lovaine 
being proposed on the Conservative in- 
terest. The former members, however, 
were re-elected, after the following poll: 


Sir Wm. Follett . + 1302 
Edward Divett, Esq. . 1192 
Lord Lovaine ° - lig 


On Sir Robert Peel’s resumption of the 
office of Prime Minister, in 1841, Sir Wil- 
liam was again appointed Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. On Sir F. Pollock’s elevation as 
Chief Baron in April, 1844, he succeeded 
as Attorney-General. Having by this 
promotion vacated his seat for Exeter, Sir 
William’s re-election was opposed by 
Major-General Briggs, who, however, was 
most signally defeated, he having polled 
only 529 votes to Sir William’s 1293. 

Sir William Webb Follett’s eminence as 
already mentioned was achieved amidst 
almost continued ill health. His consti- 
tution was unequal to the heavy calls 
made upon it by his extensive practice. 
So early as 1824 his health gave way. He 
then left London awhile for relaxation, 
and recovered strength so as to be en- 
abled to return to professional duties in 
the latter part of 1825. In subsequent 
years he had repeated attacks of illness, 
and took the advice of his medical attend- 
ants to abstain from his exhausting mental 
and bodily labours; but honourable am- 
bition pointed to the road to fortune, and 
it was natural that one so young, so 
highly endowed, so eminently success- 
ful, should be desirous of pursuing it. 
At length, however, consumptive symp- 
toms made their appearance, and he 
then proceeded, accompanied by Lady 
Follett, to the Continent. There he re- 
mained for some months, and was appa- 
rently somewhat restored. He then de- 
termined, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, toreturn to England, fondly hoping 
that his insidious disease would be but 
temporary ; indeed, such was his anxiety 
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about business that he exclaimed, ‘‘ At- 
tached to my home and professional pur- 
suits, a foreign air breathes no pleasure for 
me.” To his native country he at length 
returned, certainly recruited, but a slight 
devotion to business once more brought 
forth his old complaint, and he sank by 
degrees until the fatal termination of his 
disorder. 

In Oct. 1830, he married Jane Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the late Sir Am- 
brose Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, whom he now leaves a widow, 
with two daughters, and four sons, the 
youngest only 13 months old. 

His funeral took place on the 4th of 
July. The procession was formed on the 
terrace of the Inner Temple in the follow- 
ing order :— 

The Porters and Wardens of the Inner 
and Middle Temple, with their staffs of 
office, covered with black. 

The Benchers of the Middle Temple, 
two-and-two. 

The Benchers of the Inner Temple, viz. 
Lord Langdale, the Attorney - General, 
Dr. Lushington, Sir Charles Wetherall, Sir 
John Beckett, Sir George Rose, the Re- 
corder, Mr. Spence, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 


Starkie, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Chilton, Mr. 
Richards, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Whateley, 


Mr. Baines, the Hon. J. S. Wortley, Mr. 
Lee, and Mr. Russell Gurney. 

The Mutes. 

The Feathers. 

The Sexton and Assistant Sexton. 
The Boys of the Choir, two-and-two. 
The Gentlemen of the Choir, three-and- 

three. 
The Reader. 
The Master. 

The Body, the Pall, borne by William 
Burge, esq. Treasurer of the Middle Tem- 
ple, R. B. Crowder, esq. Treasurer of the 
Inner Temple, the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, Sir James Graham, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Vice-Chancellor of England. 

The Mourners. 

The brothers and other near relatives. 

Then followed the distinguished persons 
who desired to attend: viz. the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wigram, Baron Parke, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, Mr. Justice Cresswell, Baron 
Alderson, Baron Platt, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, the Dean of 
Westminster, Sir ‘Thomas Acland, Major- 
General Sir Robert Houston, Captain 
Houston, Sir William Horne, Masters 
Wingfield and Lynch, the Treasurer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, T. F. Simpkinson, esq. 
and Messrs. Stuart, Kindersley, Turner, 
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Lowndes, and almost all the Benchers of 
that Society, the Treasurer of Gray’s Inn, 
T. Greene, esq. M.P. Messrs. Romilly, 
Ted, Whitemarsh, &c. benchers. 

Barristers and students were admitted 
into the church at 11 o’clock, and filled 
the seats appropriated for them. On the 
arrival of the porters at the west door of 
the church, the dead march in Saul was 
performed until the arrival of the choris- 
ters. On the arrival of the choir inside 
the gate, they commenced the beautiful 
service, ‘‘ Iam the Resurrection.’”’? Having 
arrived at the square church they branched 
off, and each took their sides. The Psalms 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Rowlatt, the 
Reader, and the lesson by the Master of 
the Temple. The body was then brought 
to the vault. After which there was sung 
the beautiful anthem, ‘‘ Man that is born,”’ 
&ec. Then the collect and the remainder 
of the service were read by the Master, 
followed by the beautiful anthem of Han- 
del, ‘‘ His body is buried within the grave, 
but his name shall live for ever.’’ 

There is a large and excellent portrait 
of Sir W. Follett by Fred. R. Say, en- 
graved in mezzotinto by G. R. Ward. 


CoLoneL Strutt. 

Feb. 18. At Bath, Joseph Holden 
Strutt, esq., of Terling Place, Essex, Co- 
lonel of the Essex Militia, a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of that county ; and 
father of Lord Rayleigh. 

In early life, during the French war he 
rendered essential services to the Govern- 
ment, while commanding the Essex Militia 
in various parts of the kingdom. 

He married Feb. 23, 1789, Lady Char- 
lotte Mary Gertrude Fitzgerald, fifth 
daughter of James first Duke of Leinster. 
Her ladyship was created Baroness Ray- 
leigh of Terling Place, by patent dated 
July 9, 1821, and died Sept. 12, 1826, 
when she was succeeded in the peerage by 
her only son, John James, now Lord Ray- 
leigh, who married in 1842, Clara Eliza- 
beth Latouche, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. Vicars, R. Eng., and has issue two 
sons. Her ladyship left also two daugh- 
ters, the Hon. Emily Anne Strutt, and the 
Hon. Charlotte Olivia Elizabeth, married 
in 1841 to the Rev. Robert Drummond, 
son of Vice-Adm.’ Sir Adam Drummond 
by the late Lady Charlotte Murray. 


James Batrour, Esa. 

April 19. At Whittingham House, co. 
Berwick, James Balfour, esq. of Whit- 
tingham and Balgonie, N. B., and of 
Grosvenor-square, Middlesex. 

Mr. Balfour married Jan. 19, 1815, 
Lady Eleanor Maitland, third daughter 
of James eighth Earl of Lauderdale ; and 
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by her ladyship, who survives him, he 

ad issue James Maitland Balfour, esq. 
now M.P. for Haddington ; Charles Bal- 
four, esq. and daughters. 

Mr. Balfour’s will has been proved. 
The personal estate within the province of 
Canterbury was sworn under 80,000/. ; 
that in Scotland as exceeding 1,000,000/. 
The executors are the widow, the sons, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, the Hon. Sir A. 
Maitland, E. Stanley, esq. and John Bal- 
four, the nephew of the deceased. The 
testator has bequeathed to his wife, Lady 
Eleanor, an annuity of 3,760/., charged 
upon the estates; also a legacy of 31,000/., 
with full permission to reside at either of 
the mansions, Whittingham, Balgonie, or 
Grosvenor-square. To his eldest son, 
James Maitland Balfour, he has devised 
the lands and barony of Whittingham ; 
and to his son Charles he has devised the 
Balgonie estate, and has bequeathed to 
him a legacy of 47,000/., and the sum of 
20,000/. to rebuild the mansion at Balgo- 
nie, and to refurnish the same. His 
daughters are provided for under their 
respective marriage settlements. He has 


left pecuniary bequests to his grand- 
children, nephews, nieces, and others, 
and legacies and annuities to his servants ; 
and has appointed his eldest son residuary 


legatee. 


R. B. Coorer, Esa. 


May 10. At the residence of his son 
near Gloucester, in his 84th year, Robert 
Bransby Cooper, esq. late M.P. for that 
city; and the senior magistrate of the 
county ; uncle to Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, Bart. 

He was born on the 2Ist Feb., 1762, 
the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Cooper, 
D.D. Rector of Yelverton and Morley, 
Norfolk, by Maria-Susanna, daughter and 
coheiress of James Bransby, esq. of 
Shottesham in the same county, by Anna- 
Maria, daughter and coheiress of James 
Paston, of Harleston, M.D 

Mr. ‘Cooper was formerly M.P. for 
Gloucester. He contested that city on 
the death of Robert Morris, esq. in 1816 
on the Tory interest, but was defeated by 
Edward Webb, esq. who polled 849 votes, 
and Mr. Cooper 730. 

At the next election in 1818 Mr. Cooper 
was successful, the poll terminating as 
follows : 

Edward Webb, esq.. . 
Robert B. Cooper esq.. . 868 
M. F. F. Berkeley, esq. . 841 

In 1820 and 1826 the former members 
were rechosen without a contest; but in 
1830 Mr. Cooper was successfully opposed 
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by Mr. Phillpotts, the enthusiasm for Re- 
form leaving him far in the rear : 
Edward Webb, esq. . 830 
John Phillpotts, esq. . 814 
Robert B. Cooper, esq. . 415 


Mr. Cooper was much esteemed for the 
consistency of his political conduct, for 
his maintenance of the Protestant consti- 
tution, and for his extensive Christian 
benevolence. He was the author of some 
religious and political publications. 

He married May 6, 1784, Anne, only 
daughter and heiress of William Purnell, 
of Dursley, co. Glouc., esq and by that 
lady, who died Sept. 20, 1804, he 
had issue two sons and three daughters ; 
1. Charlotte-Maria-Janetta ; 2. Henri- 
etta-Maria; 3. Purnell Bransby Purnell, 
esq. who took the name and arms of Pur- 
nell only in 1805, and, having married in 
1813 Charlotte-Anne, daughter of Natha- 
niel Clifford, of Frampton Court, co. 
Glouc., esq. has a numerous family; 4. 
Anna Magdalena, who died in 1806, aged 
fourteen; and 5. the Rev. Robert Jermyn 
Cooper, Vicar of Leigh, co. Glouc., who 
married in 1817 Arabella-Harriet. only 
daughter of Edward Wallington, of Durs- 


ley, esq. 


Joun Marsnatt, Ese. 

June 6. At his seat, Hallsteads, on the 
Cumberland shore of Ullswater Lake, 
John Marshall, esq. of Leeds, late M.P. 
for Yorkshire. 

Mr. Marshall began life with very small 
means, but by his ingenuity and industry, 
exercised continuously for upwards of half 
a century, he succeeded in amassing landed 
and personal property, amounting, it is 
believed, to at least a million and a half 
sterling. Mr. Marshall’s politics were of 
that shade termed Whig- Radical, and he 
nobly supported his party with his purse 
and personal influence in various parts 
of Yorkshire, and especially in Leeds. 
Though no orator, and not much inclined 
to public life, he engaged in the expensive 
canvass (there was no poll) for the county 
of York in 1826, and sat for it till 1830, 
in conjunction with Lord Milton (now 
Earl FitzWilliam), the Hon. William 
Duncombe (now Lord Feversham), and 
Mr. Fountayne Wilson. Though a de- 
cided partizan himself, he was liberal 
and tolerant with regard to others; he 
was, however, one of the most strenuous 
opponents of factory legislation, and took 
an active part at Leeds against the bene- 
volent Michael Thomas Sadler, but in 
these respects he did but follow the gene- 
ral bent of the manufacturing interest 
at that period. In private life he was 
amiable and —s 
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His eldest surviving son, William Mar- 
shall, esq. is now M.P. for Carlisle, and 
formerly sat for Leominster and Peters- 
field. He married in 1428 Georgiana- 
Christiana, seventh daughter of George 
Hibbert, esq. of Munden, Herts. 

His second son, John Marshall, junior, 
was M.P. for Leeds in the parliament of 
1832-5. 

The great firm at Leeds is conducted by 
the other two sons, James-Garth and 
Henry- Cooper ; the latter of whom married 
in 1837 the Hon. Catharine Anne Lucy 
Spring Rice, second daughter of Lord 
Monteagle; and the former in 1841 her 
elder sister, the Hon. Mary Alicia Pery 
Spring Rice. 

Subsequently, in the latter year, Lord 
Monteagle took for his second wife Mary- 
Anne, the eldest daughter of Mr. Mar- 
shall. Another daughter, Cordelia, was 
married in Oct. 1841 to the Rev. Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 





Josern Somes, Esa. M.P. 

June 25. At his residence, Newgrove, 
Mile-end, after a very brief illness, Jo- 
seph Somes, esq. M.P. for Dartmouth. 

e was the architect of his own for- 
tune, and succeeded in accumulating very 
considerable wealth. His principal pur- 
suit was that of a ship-buiider, but he 
took a very active part in the affairs of the 
New Zealand Company, being Governor 
of that corporation. It was not, however, 
until within the last year that he aspired 
to a seat in Parliament. When Sir John 
Seale died he offered himself to the con- 
stituency of Dartmouth, where he was op- 

osed by Mr. Moffatt, the numbers being, 
or Mr. Somes, 125; for Mr. Moffatt, 118. 
Mr. Moffatt petitioned, on the ground of 
his opponent being a contractor, but on 
investigation by a Parliamentary commit- 
teé, it appeared that the contracts referred 
to by the petitioners had been for some 
time previously in the hands of Mr. 
Somes’s partner, and he was therefore 
seated by the decision of the committee. 

Mr. Somes occasionally spoke in the 
House of Commons, but not very fre- 
quently, nor in any manner to attract par- 
ticular attention. In the city he was very 
highly esteemed, and naturally enjoyed the 
great influence which arose from high cha- 
racter and ample capital. His vessels are 
to be found in every part of the world; 
and a large number of the finest seamen 
that England has to boast, were trained 
in them. His father was a lighterman of 
industrious habits. and intended his son 
for his own occupation. He was actually 
bound at Watermen’s Hall; but Mr. 
Somes’s talents and energy soon lifted 
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him above the sphere in which he set out 
in life. He embarked in business, and 
prosecuted it for a series of years so suc- 
cessfully that he long ago realised an im- 
mense property. He was a kind and 
benevolent master, and hundreds owe 
their advance in life to his considerate 
bounty or appreciation of merit. He was 
a liberal patron of the various charitable 
institutions of the port of London, and 
particularly of those immediately con- 
nected with the navigation of the Thames, 
and with the shipping interest. In his 
politics Mr. Somes was a staunch Con- 
servative. He leaves behind him, it is 
supposed, property of the value of be- 
tween one and two millions sterling. 





Tuomas MircuHe.t, Esa. M.A, 

May 4. At his house at Steeple Aston, 
near Woodstock, in his 62nd year, Tho- 
mas Mitchell, esq. M.A. 

This distinguished scholar was born in 
London, on the 30th May, 1783. He was 
the son of Mr. Alexander Mitchell, a 
riding-master, in Hamilton-place, Picca- 
dilly, and afterwards in Grosvenor-place. 
At the age of seven years Thomas Mitchell 
was admitted into Christ’s Hospital, on 
the presentation of Martyn Fonnereau, 
esq. Here he remained, under the tuition 
of the Rev. James Bowyer, and afterwards 
under that of the Rev. Dr. Trollope, till 
October 1802, when he was preferred to 
Pembroke Co’lege, Cambridge, on one of 
the exhibitions of thy Hospital. In the 
year 1206 he took his degree of B.A., as 
a senior optime and the first classical me- 
dallist. In acknowledgment of this emi- 
nence the governors of his school presented 
him with a silver cup, of the value of thirty 
guineas. He now naturally looked for- 
ward to the obtainment of a fellowship 
from the co!lege, on which he had con- 
ferred so much honour; but in this hope 
he was disappointed by a novel resolution 
of the master and fellows, that not more 
than two students, educated at the same 
school, should be fellows of the college 
at the same time; and Mr. Thornton, a 
member of the corps diplomatigue, and 
the Rev. Mr. Wood, afterwards Master, 
both Christ’s Hospital men, were at that 
time ranked among the fellows of Pem- 
broke. We are not inclined to dispute 
the general justice of such regulations. 
Otherwise, the men of one school might 
in time exclude all competitors from other 
schools; at least they might become a 
majority, and thus always elect a schoolfel- 
low to the mastership. But two in seven- 
teen is a very small proportion, and if this 
rule had been promulgated before Mr. 
Mitchell had commenced his studies at this 
collegehemighthayeremovedtosome other, 
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where the prospects of their being rewarded 
by a fellowship were more certain. The 
unexpectedness of this regulation, which 
seemed to be made to shut the door 
against the first classical medallist Pem- 
broke ever produced, was a severe morti- 
fication to the first victim of it. As Mr. 


. Mitchell had determined to devote himself 


to a scholastic life, this disappointment 
seemed to overset all his future schemes, 
until in the year 1803 or 1809 he was 
enabled, by his literary acquirements, to 
obtain a fellowship at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege; an acquisition the more honourable, 
inasmuch as the fellowship was what is 
termed open, or subject to the rivalry of 
any competitors. Had he entered in due 
time into holy orders this fellowship would 
have provided him with part of those re- 
sources which he afterwards lived to need, 
for Mr. Mitchell never married. But con- 
scientious scruples prevented him from 
becoming a candidate for holy orders; 
although we can confidently state that 
this reluctance of Mr. Mitchell arose from 
an overwhelming fear of the responsibi- 
lities attached to the pastoral office, and 
not to any objection to the doctrines of 
the Established Church. After a limited 
term of years he was obliged, by the sta- 
tutes of the college, to vacate his fellow- 
ship. Had he been a fellow of Pembroke 
his little provision would have continued 
for life, as the statutes of that college do 
not require the entrance into holy orders. 

Under these untoward circumstances 
Mr. Mitchell devoted his learning to pri- 
vate tuition and to the public press. For 
the first ten years after taking his bache- 
lor’s degree he was tutor successively in 
the families of Sir George Henry Rose, 
Mr. Robert Smith, and Mr. Thomas 
Hope (author of Anastasius). In the se- 
cond of these families he used to claim 
the honour of having had for his pupil 
the Right Hon. Vernon Smith. 

In the year 1810 the writer of this 
brief memoir had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to Mr. William Gifford; and 
in 1813 he commenced the series of essays 
in the Quarterly Review, on Aristophanes 
and Athenian manners, which led to his 
own translations in verse of the Old Co- 
median which appeared in two volumes, 
in the years 1820 and 1822. As it is now 
the fashion to affiliate the papers in the 
Quarterly Review, we have made out the 
following list of Mr. Mitchell’s contri- 
butions to that journal: No. xvut. Article 
9; xu. 1; xx“. 9; xiv. 12; XLviII. 
8; Liv. 63 Lviit. 2; LXVI. 3; LXXXVIII. 3. 

Some of these essays had impressed the 
patrons of a vacant Greek chair in one of 
the Scotch universities with so much re- 


spect for Mr. Mitchell’s classical attain- 
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ments that they invited him, through a 
friend, to accept of the situation. It was 
a lucrative, as well as a most respectable, 
one, and he was a poor man; but he must 
have signed the Confession of the Scotch 
Kirk, and to him this was an iasurmount- 
able objection. 

For the last twenty years of his life Mr. 
Mitchell resided with his relations, in the 
county of Oxford, and therefore found it 
not inconvenient to undertake the occa- 
sional task of snperintending the publica- 
tion of the Greek works which issued 
from time to time from the Clarendon 
press. During the years 1834-8 he edited, 
in separate volumes, for Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, five of the plays of Aristo. 
phanes, with English notes, for the use of 
schools and universities. This edition 
drew forth from the Rev. G. J. Kennedy, 
fellow of St.° John’s college, Cambridge, 
some strictures, to which Mr. Mitchell 
published a reply in 1841. He also pub. 
lished useful indices to the Greek orators 
and Plato. In 1839 he entered into an 
engagement with Mr. J. H. Parker. of 
Oxford, to edit an edition of Sophocles ; 
but, after the publication of the first three 
plays, it was discovered that the masters 
of our public schools objected to English 
notes, as seducing their writers into too 
great excursiveness and irrelevancy. Mr. 
Parker, therefore, in 1842, suspended his 
Sophocles, and Mr. Mitchell was left 
without any other employment than what 
the Clarendon press might casually offer. 
Under these circumstances not only did 
his health and spirits begin to fail, but he 
suffered serious pecuniary inconvenience 
from private losses, and the cessation of 
all literary income. His friends became 
alarmed for him, and, through the kind 
intervention of the late Mr. Morritt, of 
Rokeby, his condition was made known 
to Sir Robert Peel, who immediately 
placed at his disposal the sum of 150/., 
from the Royal Bounty Fund, and (what 
to Mr. Mitchell’s feelings was more gra- 
tifying than pecuniary aid,) conveyed to 
him, in a private letter, the expressions 
of his respect and sympathy. In 1843 
Mr. Parker resumed his publication of 
Sophocles, and Mr. Mitchell edited the 
remaining four plays of that tragedian, 
with shorter notes than before; and in 
the year 1844 he devoted himself to the 
preparation of a minor edition of a Pen- 
talogia Aristophanica, with brief Latin 
notes, for the use of schools. 

He had nearly completed this task 
when death surprised him. He had been 


long in a weak state of health, but his 
end was sudden and unexpected. His 
health had improved with the present 
year, and he was indulging himself in 
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well-founded hopes that his governmental 
grant would be renewed in May, and be 
toi!lowed by a permanent pension. Alas! 
on the 4th day of that month, he had 
breakfasted as usual with his niece and 
housekeeper, and adjourned to his study 
in tolerable health. About four hours 
afterwards the niece, on entering the 
room, found some impediment to opening 
the door. It was caused by his dead 
body, which had fallen against it. The 
medical man who was summoned was of 
opinion that life had been extinct at least 
two hours, from a fit of apoplexy.— 
Quarterly Keview. 





Tue Rev. Joun GranaM, M.A. 

In 1844, At Magilligan glebe, co. 
Londonderry, the Rev. John Graham, 
M.A. Rector of Tamlaghtard. 

Mr. Graham was descended from one of 
the numerous members of that border clan 
transported into Ireland by King James I. 
His great grandfather, James Graham of 
Mullinahinch, co. Fermanagh, was a cor- 
net in one of the regiments raised for the 
defence of Enniskillen, temp. William III. 
His grandfather, James Graham of Clones, 
was Lieutenant of the Fermanagh militia, 
by commission dated Oct. 25, i744. 

The Rev. John Graham was one of the 
most active writers in support of the 
Orange party in Ireland, and steadily op- 
posed the concession of the Ruman Catho- 
lic claims. He received, in consequence, 
many testimonies of approbation for his 
exertions; among others, the Countess of 
Rosse made him a present of 300/. and 
Lord Kenyon one of 100/. 

At this period Mr. Graham was curate of 
Lifford, co. Donegal, in the diocese of 
Derry. 

The following is a list (probably imper- 
fect), of Mr. Graham’s publications :— 

Annals of Ireland, Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
and Military, from March 19, 1535 to 
July 12, 1691. 1819. 8v0. This is dedi- 
cated to the Protestants of the United 
Empire, and is followed by a pamphlet of 
80 pages, on the ‘‘ Faith of Catholics,” 
written soon after the publication in 1813 
of a volume by Messrs. Beriogton and 
Kirk, two Roman Catholic priests, entitled 
‘The Faith of Catholics confirmed and 
attested by the Fathers of the five first 
Centuries of the Church;”’ but not then 
published. 

Derriana, consisting of a History of the 
Siege of Londonderry and Defence of 
Enniskillen in 1688 and 1689, with Histo- 
rical Poetry and Biographical Notes. 1823. 
8vo. 

Sir Harcourt’s Vision, an Historical 
Poem. Written at the request of the 
Dublin Evening Herald, 1823. 
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A History of Ireland from the Relief of 
Londonderry in 1689 to the Surrender of 
Limerick in 1691. 1839. 12mo. 

Some communications of Mr. Graham 
were printed in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, of which we are able to refer to some 
verses Nov. 1825, p. 456, and Sept. 1826, 
p. 260. About the same time he visited 
London, and shewed himself as good tem- 
pered and sociable as any of his country- 
men. 





Mr. Witiiam Day. 

Feb. 13. Aged 48, Mr. William Day, 
of the firm of Day and Haghe, lithogra- 
phers. 

There are few persons interested in the 
Fine Arts to whom the name of Mr. Day 
is unknown in connexion with the art of 
lithography ; and few men in trade have 
been more successful in gaining the re- 
spect of all with whom circumstances 
brought him into contact. 

Of Mr. Day’s earlier career we have no 
particulars ; but having some years back 
purchased a lithographic press, and being 
stimulated by the popularity which the 
art was attaining in England, he laboured 
with untiring energy to perfect the work 
he had taken in hand. Mr. Louis Haghe 
had about this period arrived in England 
from Belgium; and the subject of this 
memoir having secured his valuable co- 
operation, a series of beautiful and costly 
productions were from time to time brought 
before the public—which may justly claim 
the highest position amid the multiplicity 
of illustrated works that have appeared in 
this country during the last quarter of a 
century. Of the most celebrated of these 
we would mention Vivian’s ‘ Spanish 
Scenery ;’’ Miiller’s ‘* Age of Francis I.;’’ 
Lord Monson’s ‘‘ Views in the Valley of 
the Isere ;’? Gally Knight’s ‘* Views ;” 
the ‘*Ecclesiastical Architecture of ltaly,” 
by George Moore; ** Sketches in Aff- 
ghanistan ;’’ and, foremost of all, Ro- 
berts’s ‘* Sketches in the Holy Land,”— 
the last Mr. Day lived to see completed. 
In many of these, as well as in the nume- 
rous other prints which issued from the 
establishment in Lincoln’s - inn - fields, 
Messrs. Day and Hache were ably assisted 
by Mr. Andrew Picken in the landscape 
department, and by Mr. George Hawkins 
in the architectural ; and we feel assured, 
from the liberal disposition of the deceased 
and of hissurviving partnerin the business, 
that they would on all occasions be willing 
to share the honours of their undertakings 
with the gentlemen we have named. 

Mr. Day’s personal character may be 
told in a few words. Gifted with per- 


ception almost intuitive, ardent in the 
pursuit of his object, he saw no difficul- 
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ties in his path, and knew no rest ; liberal 
to those he employed, charitable to the 
destitute with that charity that ‘‘ vaunteth 
not itself.”” The loss of such a man must 
be extensively felt, for worth creates a 
multitude of friends. The intense cold 
to which he was exposed on the morning 
of February 12, while taking leave of his 
eldest son who was about to embark for 
the Continent, brought on an attack of 
apoplexy ; and on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, after being engaged in his 
business, he sat down and suddenly ex- 
pired. We understand that the conduct 
of the establishment devolves upon his 
eldest son, in conjunction with Mr. Haghe. 
—Art Union. 





Mar. Louis ScHwaBe. 

Lately. Aged 47, Mr. Louis Schwabe, 
one of the Council of the Royal Manches- 
ter Institution. 

Mr. Schwabe was a manufacturer of 
silks of a high class, and might be said to 
have been the father of that branch of ma- 
nufacture in Manchester, having had on 
his books at the time of his decease orders 
not only for the high of our own land, but 
for those of the French also, the name of 
the illustrious Louis Philippe appearing 
as one of his patrons. 

Mr. Schwabe was one of the many in- 
stances of those who rise in the world by 
dint of probity, talent, and industry. A 
native of Dessau, in Germany, where he 
was born in 1793, he came a stranger to 
Manchester in the year 1817, and, after 
working his way through the elementary 
processes of the silk manufacture (then 
taking root in that town). he proceeded in 
his career until he attained the head of that 
important branch of manufacture, the 
palaces of Windsor and Buckingham hav- 
ing been, in more instances than one, sup- 
plied from his looms. 

Mr. Schwabe possessed a high taste in 
art, and was, to some extent, practically 
an artist, applying the knowledge he pos- 
sessed to the purposes of manufacture— 
hence the great superiority and perfection 
of his designs, and showing in his own 
case (if any proof were needed) how ne- 
cessary is a practical knowledge of the 
“ Art of Design’’ to the higher branches 
of manufacture. Mr. Schwabe, only a 
short time before his death, stated toa 
friend, ‘‘ that he might consider his love 
and knowledge of drawing as one great 
cause of his success in life.” His ardent 


pursuit of it, shortly after his arrival in 
Manchester (the importance of it being 
then foreseen by him), not only contri- 
buted, he observed, to the enjoyment of 
his leisure hours, but preserved him from 
the temptations which too often beguile 
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the young in large and populous towns. 
*« Often, often,’’ he said, speaking to the 
friend before alluded to, ‘‘ do I wish that 
all young men could know the pleasure 
and advantage I have derived from it.’ 
Mr. Schwabe was one of the early sup- 
porters of the School of Design, and to 
the last took a lively interest in it. 

Although a foreigner by birth Mr. 
Schwabe (having married into an old 
Manchester family) might be said to be 
almost an Englishman, having entered ine 
to all matters relating to the interests of 
the country with an ardour which evinced 
how completely his feelings were asso- 
ciated with those of the land which had 
fostered him.—Art Union. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 7. Whilst pursuing a course of 
study at St. Bee’s, the Rev. G. W. Philp, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian chapel 
at Rochdale. He published his ‘‘ Reasons 
for renouncing Unitarianism,’’ and a 
sermon preached at his baptism by -the 
Rev. Dr. Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale, 
was also published. Dr. Molesworth had 
promoted a subscription for his mainte- 
nance at St. Bee’s, where his conduct and 
prozress gained the full approbation of the 
rrincipal. He has left a widow with four 
children, with whom he gave his dying 
injunction, that they should be brought 
up in the Established Church. 

May 2. In London, the Rev. Edward 
Covey, M.A. of St. James’s Ratcliffe. late 
of Trinity college, Oxford; only brother 
of the Rev. Charles Covey, of Alderton 
rectory, near Cheltenham. 

May 3. At Itchingfield, Sussex, in his 
60th year, the Rev. Edwurd Elms, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was instituted 
in 1822. 

May 5. Aged 65, the Rev. Robert Lewis, 
Rector of Dolgelly, co. Merioneth, 

May 8. At Beyrout, on his way to Je- 
rusalem, the Rev. Henry Daniel Leeves, 
Chaplain to her Majesty’s mission at 
Athens, and for upwards of 25 years agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
formerly of Wrington, Somerset. 

May 9. At Exeter, in his 80th year, the 
Rev. George Cutliffe. 

May 11. At Bothal, Northumberland, 
in his 6st year, the Rev. William Henry 
Parry, B.D. Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1837 by his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, to whose sons 
he had been formerly tutor, and to the 
present Earl of Burlington. His correct 
learning, amiable manners, and benevolent 
character gained him universal respect and 
esteem. Mr. Parry was educated at 
Shrewsbury school under Dr. Butler, and 
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proceeded to St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as a Wrangler 
ip 1808, and obtained a Members’ Prize 
in 1810, and the Norrisian prize (on the 
Literary Beauties of the New Testament) 
in 1813. He was elected Fellow in the 
same year, and presented by the college to 
the rectory of Holt in Norfolk, in 1829, 
in which year he married Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter of Dr. Cory, the late 
Master of Emmanuel College, by whom 
he has left a son and two daughters. On 
leaving Holt, in 1837, he received a piece 
of plate from the inhabitants of that pa- 
rish. He was the son of Mr. Henry Parry, 
of Shrewsbury, and grandson of John 
Parry, esq. of Hinton, Salop. Few per- 
sons have died more regretted as a pastor 
and as a friend. 

May 12. At the house of his son, Al- 

ha-piace, St. John’s Wood, aged 73, the 

v. George Moultrie, Vicar of Cleobury 
Mortimer, Shropshire, to which he was 
presented in 1800 by W. L. Childe, esq. 

At Harpford, Devonshire, aged 89, the 
Rev. Marwood Tucker, Vicar of that pa- 
rish. He was the second son of Bene- 
dictus Marwood Tucker, formerly of Co- 
ryton Park in that county. He was pre- 
sented to Harpford in 1817 by Lord Rolle. 

May 17. At Fownhope Court, Here- 
fordshire, the Rev. A. W. Lechmere, B.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Brockhampton, He- 
refordshire. He was the last surviving 
son of Capt. Thomas Allen Lechmere, of 
the 27th Foot. He was presented to 
Brockhampton in 1838 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 80, the Rev. 
Thomas Tordiffe, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Holcombe, Somersetshire, to which he was 
presented in 1805, by J. T. Jolliffe, esq. 

At Westbury-upon-Severn, co. Glouc. 
aged 34, the Rev. Charles Wetherell, 
M.A. Curate of Staunton, co. Worc. 
fourth son of the Rev. Richard Wetherell, 
of Pashley House, Sussex. 

May 18. Aged 67, the Rev. Robert 
Smith, for forty-two years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Howley, Yorkshire. 

May 19. At Doncaster, in his 37th 
year, the Rev. William Monck, M.A., 
Vicar of Owston, near that town. He 
was the second son of Sir Charles M. L. 
Monck, of Belsay Castle, co. Northum- 
berland, Bart. by Louisa-Lucia, fifth 
daughter of Sir George Cooke, Bart. of 
Wheatley, co. York. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832. 

On his passage from Madeira, the Rev. 
A. Milis, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

May 23. At Lincoln, aged 83, the Rev, 
John Nelson, B.D. Provost of the college 
of Priests Vicars, and late Succentor of 
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Lincoln minster, Rector of Snarford, Vicar 
of Wellingore and Ruskington, and a ma- 
gistrate for the division of Lindsey. He 
was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.D. 
1797. He was presented to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Mark, Lincoln, by the Pre- 
centor of Lincoln in 1790, to the vicarage 
of Wellingore by the Dean and Chapter in 
1804, to the second mediety of Rusking- 
ton by the Lord Chancellor in the same 
year, to the rectory of Searby with Owmby 
in 1811 by the Dean and Chapter. 

At Clapham Common, aged 35, the Rev. 
William Nicholson, M.A. Rector of St. 
Maurice, Winchester. His body was in- 
terred in a vault of his own church, and 
his funeral was attended by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hoare, by more than thirty clergy- 
men of the city and neighbourhood, six of 
whom bore the pall, and by about fifty of 
the principal inhabitants. 

May 28. At Newington, Oxfordshire, 
aged 44, the Rev. James Edwards, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was collated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1830, 
Newington being a peculiar of that see. 

At Himley, Staffordshire, aged 28, the 
Rev. William Huntingdon Pillans, Rector 
of that parish. 

May 30. Aged 50, the Rev. Charles 
Gower Boyles, Rector of Buriton with 
Petersfield, Hampshire, to which he was 
collated in 1829 by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. His funeral was attended by that 
prelate and by many of the neighbouring 
clergy, in testimony of their respect for 
his pious zeal and unostentatious bene- 
ficence. 

At Madras, the Rev. William James 
Burford, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Burford, of Chigwell. 

Lately. At Laughton vicarage, near 
Gainsborough, aged 41, the Rev. Richard 
Atkinson, B.A. for eleven years Curate of 
that parish. ; 

The Rev. W. Boyes, incumbent of 
Grange and Muckamore, co. Antrim. 

The Rev. M. Crowley, Perpetual Curate 
of the union of Great Connel and Lady 
Town, co. Kildare. 

In his 80th year, the Rev. Charles Eger- 
ton, of Kendal Lodge, Epping. 

The Rev. J. Pilkington, Rector of 
Upper Langfield, co. Tyrone. 

The Rev. James Graham, M.A. of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, Senior Curate of 
Londonderry Cathedral, and Surrogate of 
the diocese. 

June 14. At Ringwood, Hampshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. Samuel Berney Vince, 
Vicar of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1804; M.A. 
1807 ; and he was presented to Ringwood 
by that society in 1827, 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 16. Aged 75, Mr. John He®- 
derson Grieve, of Peckham, father of th® 
late Mr. William Grieve (of whom a me- 
moir was given in our Feb. number, p. 
210), and of Mr. Thomas Grieve, the ad- 
mirable scene-painters, and himself a vete- 
ran in the same art. He died of apoplexy 
when returning homewards from his son’s 
at Stangate. 

May 15. Aged 47, Robert Foley, M.D. 
late of the Bengal Establishment. 

May 25. At Upper Montague-st. Rus- 
sell-sq. aged 76, Edward Vaux, esq. 

May 27. In London, aged 68, James 
Hepburn, esq. of Tovil-place, Kent. 

May 31. At Carleton terrace, aged 72, 
Joseph Punderson, esq. many years an emi- 
nent merchant in the East India and China 
trade. 

June 7. In Surrey st. Strand, aged 64, 
Richard Cowlishaw Sale, esq. for forty-two 
years solicitor to the Grand Junction Canal 
Company. 

June 12. In Burton-crescent, aged 65, 
Peter Simon, esq. formerly of Cork. 

June 13. In Portman-st. Oxford-st. 
aged 51, Capt. Charles R. Dickens, of the 
Royal Art. son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. T. 
Dickens, of Copdock House, near Ips- 
wich. : 

June 15. In New-st. Spring Gardens, 
aged 16, the Hon. James Henry Lawrence 
Scarlett, youngest son of Lord Abinger. 

At Chester-place, Kennington, aged 64, 
John Willis, esq. surgeon, after a residence 
of forty years in that neighbourhood. 

Eleanor-Susan, wife of Arthur Kensing- 
ton, esq. of Gloucester Road, Hyde Park 
Gardens, and only dau. of the Rev. F. Bel- 
field, jun. of Primley Hill, Devon. 

June 16. Aged 50, Mr. William Cum- 
ing, of Printer’s-pl. Bermondsey (nephew 
of the late Adm. Cuming). 

Aged 59, Richard Ferdinand Cox, esq. 
late of Oxford. 

At Wellington-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 30, George Meadon, esq. 

June 17. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
aged 52, James Alexander Attwood, esq. 
youngest son of the late James Attwood, 
esq. of Corngreaves, Staffordshire. 

In Wilton-crescent, at the house of her 
son-in-law H. W. Bull, esq. aged 85, Mrs. 
Charlotte Swale. 

Aged 47, Emma, wife of John Collett, 
esq. M.P. 

June 18. At the Elms, Avenue-road, 
Regent’s Park, aged 18, Agnes-Herbertina- 
Maunoir, youngest dau. of the late John 
Herbert Harington, esq. 

June 19. Mr. T. Smith, gunmaker, 
288, High Holborn, from abscess, caused 
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by a wound received in his back from a 
pistol ball fired at him by the Hon. Mr. 
Touchet, July 6, 1844, who was tried for 
the act, and acquitted, on the ground of 
insanity. 

In Cavendish-sq. Mrs. Spiller, widow of 
J. Spiller, esq. of the Legacy Department, 
Somerset House, and the last dau. of the 
late Mr. William Abbott, of Kirby Cane, 
Norfolk. 

In Duke-st. Portland-pl. S. B. Morri- 
son, esq. 

At her brother’s, Blandford-sq. aged 75, 
Sarah Richardson, late of Clapham Rise. 

June 20. At Clapham Common, aged 
68, Maria, second dau. of the late John 
Scott Whiting, esq. of Epsom, Surrey. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of Roger Potts, 
esq. of Nightingale-lane, Clapham Com- 
mon. 

June 21. At Norfolk-cresc. Hyde Park, 
aged 17, James-Jiumsden, second son of 
Major H. B. Henderson. 

Aged 54, William Waterman, esq, soli- 
citor, of Essex-st. Strand. 

Aged 44, Jane, wife of Lieut. Sir W. A. 
Hungate, Bart. R.N. 

June 22. In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 
38, Matilda-Frances, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Brace, esq. of Notting Hill, Ken- 
sington. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. West, Hyde 
Park-sq. aged 78, Leah, widow of Thomas 
Boileau, esq., of Calcutta. 

Mary, wife of Thomas Henry Cooper, 
esq. and dau. of the late John Lainson, 
esq. Alderman. 

In London, aged 66, Thomas 
Bucke, esq. formerly of Worlington and 
Barton Mills. 

In Brompton, Henry Gardner, esq. 
many years first Receiver of Customs in 
the Long-room, London. 

At Blackheath, Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Robert Leech, esq. Member in 
Council of the Island of St. Helena. 

June 24. Aged 39, George Garnett, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 


po He was called to the bar Nov. 22, 
1833. 
June 26. By being thrown from his 


horse in Pimlico, Count Charles de Salis, 
Captain of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
His body was interred in the family vault 
at Harlington, Middlesex. 

Aged 49, Henry Campbell, esq. late of 
the 92d Highlanders, second son of the 
late Major Charles Colin Campbell. 

June 28. In Baker-st. aged 84, Mar- 
garet, widow of John Fergusson, esq. of 
Doonholm, Ayr, and formerly of Calcutta, 

At Clapton, aged 54, George Lermitté, 


esq. 
In North Audley-st. Margaret, wife of 
Wm. Parker Hamond, esq. of Panspisford 
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Hall, Cambridgeshire. She was the dau. 
of John Maling, esq. of the Grange, Dur- 
ham, was married first to Robert Nichol- 
son of Bradley, and secondly to Mr. 
Parker Hamond. 

In Kynaston-st. Lambeth, aged 72, Mr. 
William Dryden, civil engineer. 

At South Lambeth, aged 71, Mrs. 
Head, widow of William Head, esq. of 
Drayton, Northamptonshire, and Wough- 
ton, Bucks. 

Lately. — Suddenly, Mr. Ambrose 
Humphrys, Deputy Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway Company. While 
at dinner, he complained of illness, re- 
tired to the sofa in the dining-room, and 
was a corpse in a few minutes. 

In London, Capt. Richard Barrow, of 
Cheltenham, father of the Countess B. 
Metaxa. 

July 1. Aged 55, Caroline, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Pereira, Bengal Artillery. 

At the residence of her uncle, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 16, Julia-Agnes- 
Mary, dau. of Thomas Nolan, esq. 

At Springfield Lodge, Wandsworth-rd. 
aged 49, W. Roberts, of Lisbon. 

July 2. At Brompton, Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Payler, esq. 

At Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, 
Charles-Wearg Clerk, esq. aged 45. 

At Kensington Palace, aged 73, Jemi- 
ma-Caroline, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Wynyard, Col. of the 20th Reg. of Foot. 

At Kensington, aged 78, Mrs. Nasmyth. 

July 3. In London, Captain Thomas 
Longworth Dames, late of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, of Greenhill, King’s Co. 

James Bushnell, esq. of Gower-st. and 
Coley Villa, Reading. 

July 4. In Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, 
Delicia, widow of the Rev. Jas. Robinson 
Haywood, Rector of Harrietsham, Kent. 

Aged 84, Stevens Dyneley Totton, 
esq. barrister, of Lincoln's Inn, son 
of the late Stephens Totton, esq. of 
Totton, in Hampshire. He was Pro- 
thonotary to the Court at Madras 20 
years, highly esteemed there for his know- 
ledge of the law, and Master of the Mala- 
bar and six other languages. 

In Lyon-terr. Edgeware-road, aged 66, 
Thomas Protheroe, esq. 

At Islington, aged 37, Mr. Henry Key, 
third son of the late Samuel Key, esq. of 
Water Fulford, near York. 

In Regent-st. Jane-Susanna, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Clowes, of Han- 
bury-hall, Worcestershire. 

In Jermyn-st. St. James’s, aged 54, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late John 
Ewart, esq. of Brampton, Cumberland. 

July 5. At Kensington, aged 86, Thos. 
Beaumont, esq. late of Torrington-sq. 

July > Clapham-common, in his 


3rd year, Henry Pelham Humphery, 
ninth son of John Humphery, esq. M.P. 

At Church-st. Paddington-green, aged 
50, George Piggott Howes, esq. 42 years 
of the Adj.-Gen’s. office, Horse Guards. 

At Sussex Gardens, aged 70, George 
Knight, esq. of Foster-lane. 

July 7. Eliza, wife of John Hooper, 
esq. and dau of Mrs. Galton, Crewkerne. 

In South-st. Finsbury-sq. Olivia, wife 
of Jonah Nathan, esq. of the firm of 
Thomas De la Rue and Co. 

At Myddleton-sq. Mary-Emma, widow 
of Peter Lee, esq. late British Consul at 
Alexandria. 

At her son’s house, Fleet-st. aged 92, 
Esther, widow of Robert Laurie, esq. of 
Broxbourne, Herts. 

Aged 17, Reuben Penfold Chappel, 
youngest son of the late Richard Keene, 
esq. of Cambridge-st. Hyde Park-sq. 

July 9. At Hampstead, aged 69, 
Richard Crookes, esq. late of Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

July 11. At Putney, aged 66, Jane, 
wife of Henry Lang, esq. of Montagu. 
square. 

July 13. At Stamford Hill, aged 20, 
Ernest-Adolphus, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Schwabe. 

July 14. In Bernard-st. in his 71st 
year, William Morgan, esq. formerly of 
Colney Hatch. 

July 15. At Putney, in his 20th year, 
Richard-Matthew, son of Matthew Dal- 
lett, esq. 

Berks.-——June 23. At Mackney, near 
Wallingford, aged 63, William Cozens, 
esq. late of East Hendred, Berks. 

Lately. At Langford, aged 41, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Mr. Lancelot Myers, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Tuckwell, esq. 
of Eastleach, co. Gloucester. 

July 6. At Laurel Cottage, Sunning- 
hill, Eliza, wife of Charles Clement 
Brooke, esq. late of 4th Dragoon Guards, 

July.17. At the rectory, East Ilsley, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas Loveday. 

Bucxs.—June 14. At Coleshill House, 
near Amersham, aged 69, Major James 
Eyles, of the Hon. E. I. Co.’s Service. 

June 18. At Egham Green, Woburn, 
aged 67, William Pegg, esq. 

July 2. Margaret-Henrietta, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Fry, Rector of Emberton. 

CAMBRIDGE. — June 25. At Great 
Shelford, aged 63, Mr. Elliot Macro 
Smith, an eminent auctioneer in Cam- 
bridge. 

Lately. At Newmarket, aged 81, 
William Weatherby, esq. for sixty years 
stakeholder at Newmarket. Although he 
neither gave nor took a receipt for stakes, 
and had frequently upwards of 20,000/. 
in his possession at one time, yet no error 
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ever marked his accounts, nor in all his 
extensive money transactions was an item 
ever disputed. 

July 1. At Sutton, Isle of Ely, Ann, 
relict of Joshua Vipan, esq. 

Cuesnire.— June 15. Henry Hill, 
esq. late of St. Petersburg, and Ashfield 
Hall. 

June 23. In Hamilton-sq. Woodside, 
aged 69, Lewis Franklin, esq. 

CorNWALL.—June 9. At the vicarage, 
Bodmin, aged 13, Wellington-O’Reilly- 
Scott, youngest son of the late Lieut. 
Charles Church, R.N. 

June 23. At Bodmin, aged 37, Lydia, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Wilton, 
esq. of Edington, Wilts. 

Dersy. — July 16. At Ashbourne, 
aged 72, Thomas Arnett, esq. 

Devon.—June 13. At Exminster, aged 
79, Samuel Arthur, esq. late of Exeter. 

June 15. At Bowdon, Totnes, aged 
58, William Adams Welsford, esq. of 
Exeter. 

June 16. At Torquay, aged 81, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Wm. Turner Hayward, esq. 

June 22. At Lymstone, aged 27, Maria- 
Anne, wife of the Rev. James Hardwicke 
Dyer, Vicar of Great Waltham, Essex. 

At Plympton, aged 45, Anne Duke, 
wife of Thomas Pode, esq. and daughter of 
the late Rev. Duke Yonge, Vicar of Corn- 
wood. 

June 23. At Mutley, Mary-Dickson, 
dau. of John Dickson Loch, esq. Aide-de- 
camp to the late King of Oude, and grand- 
dau. of the late James Loch, esq. of Port- 
land-square, Plymouth. 

June 24. At the residence of her 
daughter, Croyde, aged 95, Rebecca, relict 
of the late and mother of the present 
William Watson, esq. of Burnhead, co. of 
Roxburgh, N.B. and of Bristol. 

June 26. At Alphington, near Exeter, 
aged 33, Ann-Caroline, wife of John Ste- 
venson, esq. 

June 29. At Torquay, aged 17, Fer- 
guson-Toup, youngest son of T. Rowe, 


At Exeter, Phoebe, relict of the late 
Rev. J. S. Tozer. 

Lately. At Teignmouth, aged 94, Gil- 
bert Mitchell, esq. For more than half a 
century he was actively employed afloat in 
the E. I. Company’s service. 

At Plymouth, aged 74, Robt. Fortescu, 


esq. 

Xt Plymouth, aged 57, John Guille, 
esq. a chief magistrate of the island of 
Guernsey. 

July 2, AtPlymouth, at the residence of 
her uncle, Dr. Cookworthy, aged 19, Miss 
Janet Philip. 

July 4. At Haslar Hospital, aged 18, 
Arthur Raven, Assistant Master of H, 

Gent, Mag, You, XXIY, 
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M. S. Rodney, and eldest son of the Reve 
John Raven, Rector of Mumford, Norf. 

July 5. At Torquay, aged 56, Eliza- 
beth-Mary, relict of the Rev. George 
Ford Clarke, late Rector of Thornton 
Watlass. 

July 6. At Stonehouse, aged 19, 
Henry, only son of the late Rev. Henry 
Trimmer, Rector of Chapelizod, near 
Dublin, and great-grandson of Mrs. Trim- 
mer the authoress. 

July 8. Aged 36, Arundel-Philip, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Hugo, esq. 
of Crediton. 

July 15. At Stonehouse, Samuel Mal- 
lock, late Capt. R. M. 

Dorset.—June 18. At Poole, aged 
89, George Kemp, esq. for many years 
one of the principal merchants in the 
Newfoundland trade in that port. 

July 6. At Dorchester, aged 69, 
Charles Strickland, esq. late Lieut.-Co- 
lonel of the 59th Reg. of Foot, and se- 
nior magistrate and alderman of the bo- 
rough. 

July 7. At Uminster, aged 29, John 
White, esq. of Up Cerne House, Dorset. 

Duruam.—June 24. At Seaham, 
Lieut. Dangerfield, of the Coast Guard. 
He went to bathe, and was unfortunately 
drowned. 

Essex.—June 17: At Romford, Ro- 
bert, second son of Lieut.-Col. Fead, C.B. 
late of the Ist Guards. 

June 23. At Tyne Hall, Ilford, aged 
67, Sarah, wife of Rees Price, M.D. and 
dau. of the late John Jacob, esq. of Eye. 

June 24. At Maryland Point, West 
Ham, aged 45, Mary-Ann, widow of Tho- 
mas Rumball, esq. 

July 1. At her father’s house, Leyton, 
aged 17, Maria, third dau. of Stephen 
Wildman Cattley, esq. 

July 2. Aged 75, Frederick Nassau, 
esq. of St. Osyth Priory, Colchester. 

July 4, At Whips-cross, Walthamstow, 
aged 53, George Augustus Brown, esq. of 
Fenchurch-street. 

July 7. At Wix Lodge, in his 74th 
year, Isaac Everett, esq. 

July 9. At East Ham House, aged 69, 
Henry King, esq. 

Guiovcrster.—June 24. At Corder- 
ries House, Chalford, aged 57, Miss Re- 
becca Bath, sister of the late Jacob Bath, 
esq. of Chalford, formerly surgeon in the 
66th Regt. and Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals. 


July 3. At the Imperial Hotel, Chel- 


tenham, aged 42, Major Charles Johnson, 
3d Regt. Bombay Nat. Inf. 

July 8. At Newent, aged 70, Louisa, 
relict of Robert Shepard, esq. 

July 9. At Kingscote, aged 68, Harriet, 
relict of Thomas —— esq. of Ran- 
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aiis, co. Surrey. She was the 4th dau. 
of Sir Henry Peyton, of Doddington, Bart. 
by Frances, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Rous, Bart. and sister to John Ist Earl 
of Stradbroke. She was married to Mr. 
Kingscote in Oct. 1794, and left his widow 
in 1811, having had issue the present 
Thomas Henry Kingscote, esq. of Kings- 
cote, who succeeded his uncle in 1840, 
three other sons and three daughters, one 
of whom is Lady Kennaway. 

Lately. Selina, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Smith, Vicar of Chipping Sodbury, 
leaving a numerous family. 

At Latimer House, Yate, aged 73, John 
Godwin, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Edw. Humphrey Brown, 
esq. formerly an inhabitant of Tewkes- 


ury. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, George Jesty, 
esq. 

Thomas Gardner, esq. solicitor, of Glou- 
cester. 

Hants.—June 5. At Itchen Abbat’s, 
near Winchester, Charlotte, third dau. of 
the Rev. George Jarvis, Vicar of Tutting- 
ton, Norfolk. 

June 20. At Hamble, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 36, Alexander Ritchie, esq. late 
of Manchester-buildings, Westminster. 

June 21. At Abbat’s-Ann, near Ando- 


ver, aged 74, Sarah, widow of George 
Thompson, esq. 


June 22. At West Cowes, aged 83, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. S. Kilderbee, 
and dau. of the late Samuel Horsey, esq. 

At Henry Dayman’s, esq. Milbrook, near 
Southampton, aged 20, Selina-Emma, 
only dau. of Capt. Cunliffe Owen, R.N. 

June 23. At Sherborne Priory, near 
Basingstoke, aged 30, Francis-Russell, 
eldest and only surviving son of William 
Apletree, esq. of Goldings. 

June 30. At Martyr’s Worthy, Win- 
chester, at an advanced age, Mrs. Hayles, 
the mother of Lady Rivers. 

Lately. At St. Cross, near Winchester, 
Wm. Churcher, esq. 

July 3. At Crofton House, aged 23, 
Frederick Naghten, esq. B.A. Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; fifth son 
of the late Thomas Naghten, esq. He 
was elected on the foundation for the 
county of Hants, and was placed in the 
second class in Literis Humanioribus at 
the examination, Michaelmas, 1842. 

July 10, At Southsea, aged 63, William 
Ashford, esq. 

July 15. At Titchfield, aged 76, the 
widow of Richard William Missing, esq. 

July 20. At Hayling Island, Elizabeth. 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Jenkyns, B.C.L. Prebendary of 
Wells, and sister of the Very Rev, the 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
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Hereronp.—June 27. At Brampton 
Abbat’s, aged 74, Sophia-Margaretta, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Strong. She was great- 
niece and coheir of Governor Drake, of 
Madras, and was related to the noble 
houses of Heathfield and Paulett. Her 
father, the late Mr. Secretary Bean, was 
descended from the ancient family of 
Grant, of Grant Castle, now Earl of Sea- 
field. 

Lately. At Hereford, Mary, relict of 
John King, esq. of Stroud, Gloucestersh. 

Herts.—June. 25. At Harpenden, 
the wife of William Henry Whitbread, 
esq. of Southill, Beds. 

At Willian, aged 56, John Sworder, esq. 

June 29. At Barkway, aged 68, An- 
thony Jackson, esq. 

July 2. Aged 21, Edward, third son 
of the Rev. J. W. Butt, Vicar of King’s 
Langley. 

July 4. At Barnet, Louisa, wife of 
Thomas G. Bunt, esq. of Bristol. 

July 10. Sophia, wife of R. B. Wil- 
kins, esq. of Amwell-end, Ware. 

July 14. At Stevenage, Geo. Cooper, 
esq. 
a 1. At Walmer, Daniel 
Sparshott, esq. Paymaster and Purser 
R.N. (1808). 

April 21. At the house of his mother, 
on Woolwich Common, Ralph William 
Spearman, esq. sixth son of the late Bri- 
gade-Major Spearman, of the R. Art. 

June 19. At the vicarage, Chart Sut- 
ton, the residence of her son, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, relict of Walter Vaughan, M.D. 
late of Rochester. 

June 24. At the house of his father, 
Malling, aged 43, Frederick Leick, esq. 
late of Blackheath. 

June 25. At Hythe, aged 69, Hannah, 
wife of James Watts, esq. 

June 29. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
12, Charlotte-Harriet, eldest dau. of Col. 
Walton, of the Coldstream Guards. 

July 4. At Hythe, aged 67, James 
Watts, esq. He commenced his business 
career without the pecuniary advantages 
many around him enjoyed, but, blest by an 
acute discernment, and unceasing assi- 
duity, success attended his efforts ; he ac- 
quired a handsome property, and a name 
of inestimable value, that of ‘* an honest 
man.’’ He has been for three consecu- 
tive years elected chief magistrate of his 
native town. 

July 5. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 42, 
Charles Hill Wallace, esq. of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

July 7. At Dartford, Mr. Clements, 
late a partner in the extensive firm of 
Messrs. G. Bousfield and Co., woollen 
warehousemen, Gracechurch-st. He com- 
witted suicide by cutting his throat. 
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July 8. At Margate, aged 32, Andrew 
James Frazer, esq. youngest son of the 
late Col. Sir Augustus Frazer, K.C.B., 
Royal Horse Art. 

At Ramsgate, aged 64, Sarah, relict of 
Peter Dixon, esq. late of Kennington. 

July 12. At Canterbury, J. Legrand, 
esq. at an advanced age. 

ay 24. At Liverpool, aged 22, George 
Edmund Smith, B.A. (1845) of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Lancaster. —June 24. At Laurel 
Mount, Aigburth, near Liverpool, aged 
22, Francis, eldest surviving son of the 
late Archibald Maxwell, esq. of Kelton, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Lately. At New Brighton, near Liver- 
pool, aged 52, Castel William Clay, esq. 

July 2. At his residence, Kensington 
House, near Liverpool, aged 67, J. Todd 
Naylor, esq. 

July 21. At Manchester, aged 40, Mr. 
Butler, tragedian. He was engaged in de- 
livering at Manchester a course of lectures 
on the plays of Shakspere. 

LeicestEr.—June 17. 
aged 84, John Lawton, esq. 

Lincotn,—June 28. Ann, widow of 
George Winn, esq. of Normanby. 

MippLesex.— June 17. At Great 
Ealing, aged 70, Mary-Ann, relict of 
James Lawson, esq. of Norwoced, Sur- 
rey. 

June 21. Thomas Whieldon, esq. of 
the Lymes, near Stanmore. 

Norroix.—June 13. At the rectory, 
Little Ellingham, aged 44, Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Dover Colby, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, 

June 24. At Kimberley, the Right Hon. 
Charlotte-Laura Lady Wodehouse. She 
was the only dau. and heiress of John 
Norris, esq. of Witton Park, by Charlotte, 
fourth dau. of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Edw. Townshend, Dean of Norwich; was 
married in 1796 and has left a numerous 
family. 

June 27. At Gorleston, aged 70, Henry 
Coote, gent., for upwards of thirty years 
a resident of the Island of Jamaica. 

Lately. Near Norwich, aged 24, Maria, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Robert Harvey. 

NortTHAMPTON.—June 27. At North- 
ampton, aged 20, Annie, eldest dau. of the 
late William Maginn, esq. LL.D. 

Norrs.—June 28. At Nottingham, 
aged 86, Rose, relict of Antoine Trochet, 
esq. of Nottingham. 

Oxrorp.— June 17. At Tackley 
rectory, near Woodstock, aged nine 
months, Ellen-Mary, only dau. of the Rey, 
L. A. Sharpe. 

Lately. At Oxford, Mr. Thos. Sheard, 
a highly respectable tradesman. He com- 


At Leicester, 


witted suicide by throwing himself from a 
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window three stories high. He had served 
the office of sheriff of the town, and was 
highly esteemed, but his affairs had become 
embarrassed and affected his mind. 

Satop.—July 1. At Ludlow, aged 45, 
William Downes, esq. for many years 
coroner of the county. 

Somerset.—June 14. At Bath, aged 
81, Robert Berkeley, esq. of Spetchley 
Park, Worcestershire. He was the son of 
John Berkeley, esq. by his first wife Ca- 
tharine, dau. of Charles Bodenham, of 
Rotherwas, co. Hereford, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle Robert in 1804; and 
married, in 1792, Appollonia, third dau. 
of Richard Lee, esq. of Llanfoist, co. 
Monmouth, by whom he has left an only 
son, of his own name. Mrs. Berkeley 
died in 1806. 

At Bath, aged 73, Eleanor, relict of 
late of 
Melton. 

June 18. At Staplegrove, Maria, relict 
of John Whitmash, esq. 

At Bath, aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth Mason, 
of Queen’s Parade. 

June 22. Fanny, dau. of Peter Fry, esq. 
of Compton House, Axbridge. 

Lately. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Martha Frazer, relict of Richard Litchfield, 
esq. late of Great Torrington, Devon. 

At Bath, Ellen, wife of Capt. Peter La 
Touche, of the H.C.S. and Brigade Major 
at Nuzzerabad. 

At Edward’s College, South Cerney, 
Jane, relict of Rev. Thos. Bowman, for- 
merly curate of Quedgley. 

Near Taunton, J. K. Boven, esq. a de- 
scendant of the great Dr. Sydenham. 

July 2. At Clayhanger, Combe St. Ni- 
cholas, the residence of her son-in-law, 
W. B. Cox, esq. aged 80, Ann, relict of 
John Deane, esq. South Chard. 

July 3. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
77, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Thomas Hooper, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. Haynes, 
Rector of Siston, Gloucestershire. 

July 9. At Kelston Knoll, near Bath, 
aged 77, William Tudor, esq. 

Srarrorp.— July 8. Accidentally 
drowned whilst bathing, John Hyatt Har. 
vey, esq. mayor of Walsall. He had re- 
cently published a volume, entitled ‘‘ Civil 
Liberty and Expansion of Intellect, as 
connected with Human Happiness,”’ four 
lectures delivered at the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Walsall. He was a pupil of the 
late Bishop Butler, at Shrewsbury. His 
funeral was attended by the magistrates 
and body corporate, together with his two 
sons, two of his brothers, and J. Harvey, 
esq. of Blurton, his uncle. 

SurroLtk.—May 30. At Earl Stonham, 
aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of John Mat. 
oon, esq. of Stonham, 
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June 2. At Ipswich, aged 81, Sarah, 
relict of B. Smith, esq. formerly an eminent 
medical practitioner at Wivenhoe, Essex. 

June 16. At Creeting, near Needham 
Market, aged 85, Digsby E. Beck, esq. 
for many years an eminent surgeon of the 
latter place. 

June 20. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
77, Anne, relict of Joseph Maulkin, esq. 

June 27. Aged 61, Stephen Tym Shil- 
lito, esq. of Barrow Hall, an eminent agri- 
culturist. 

July 2.. At her residence, St. Matthew’s, 
Ipswich, aged 75, Sarah-Catharine, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir Wm. Innes, Bart. 
of Belveny, Scotland. 

July 10. Aged 14, Louisa-Blanche, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Sandby, 
Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 

Surrey.— June 24. At the Manor 
House, Little Rookham, aged 74, John 
Charles Girardot, esq. 

June 29. Mary, wife of Isaac Lawrence, 
esq. Mitcham-green. 

July 7. At Epsom, aged 53, Mr. John 
Ray. It appeared upon an inquest that 
some years ago deceased came into pos- 
session of upwards of 60,0007. which he 
lost on the Stock Exchange, and was lat- 
terly compelled to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by keeping a small school at Epsom. 
He died in miserable distress, having lost 
his employment by drunkenness. His 
death was attributed to disease of the 
heart. 

July 15. At Hersham, William-Edgar, 
son of W. D. Burnaby, esq. 

Sussex.—June 17. At Brighton, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Countess of Airlie. 
Her ladyship was confined with twins on 
Monday, and died on the following day. 
She was the only child of the late William 
Bruce, esq. of Cowden; became the se- 
cond wife of the Earl of Airlie in 1838, 
and has left four children. 

At Hastings, aged 80, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Gainsford Smith, formerly Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

June 19. At Brighton, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Joseph Gaillard, esq. of 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

At Clapham, near Worthing, aged 84, 
Charles Stanhope, esq. 

June 24. At Rustington, Sarah, wife of 
George Drummond, esq. of Regency-sq. 
Brighton. 

June 26. Aged 88, Henry Hubert, esq. 
of West Hill Lodge, Hastings, late of 
Abingdon-st. Westminster. 

At Shere, aged 68, Sarah, wife of Rich- 
ard Hunt, esq. 

June 29. At Hastings, aged 34, James 
Piper, esq. solicitor, third son of Thomas 
Piper, esq. of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

Lately, At Brighton, aged 85, J. George 


Brett, esq. of Grove-house, Old Bromp- 


ton. 

July 1. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lucy- 
Maria, second dau. of J. W. Sherer, esq. 
of Leamington. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Thomas-Owen 
Powis, fruit meter of the city of London. 

July 4. At Brighton, aged 78, Martha, 
widow of John Graham, esq. late of High- 


gate. 
At Littlehampton, aged 70,Owen Evans, 


 * Newick, aged 78, Col. Charles New- 
house, late Royal Artillery. He entered 
that corps in 1791, served in 1793 at 
Toulon, and in 1794 at Elba and Corsica; 
afterwards as Captain in Egypt; and in 
1807 at Copenhagen. 

At Ovingworth, Thakeham, aged 72, 
Charlotte, widow of Luke Upperton, esq. 

July 6. At Lindfield, Augusta-Sarah, 
dau. of R. B. Walker, esq. late of Cur- 
zon-st. Mayfair. 

July 11. At Worthing, aged 20, Elea- 
nor-Mary, daughter of Arthur Eden, esq. 
of Wimbledon, and niece to Lady Brough- 
am. She was drowned by the upsetting 
of a boat, in the view of her mother, who 
saw the accident from the beach. Miss 
Baring, another dau. of Mrs. Eden, by a 
former husband, was in the boat, but was 
rescued. It is remarkable that Mr. Bar- 
ing, the former husband of Mrs. Eden, 
was also drowned. 

July 12. At Ashurst Wood, East Grin- 
stead, aged 63, Edward Wardroper, esq. 

July 13. At Ashdown-park, Anne Eli- 
zabeth Adelaide Henniker, eldest daughter 
of the late Rear-Admiral the Hon. Major 
Jacob Henniker. 

Warwick.—June 16. Aged 30, Tho- 
mas Cooper Lakin, esq. of the Crescent, 
Birmingham. 

June 22. At Baraset, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, aged 79, Harriet, relict of W. 
Harding. esq. 

June 24. At Rugby, aged 89, Mr. Jo- 
seph Guy, author of several school works. 

June 30. At Leamington, aged 79, 
John Turnor, esq. 

July 9. At Bickenhill vicarage, Sophia, 
second surviving dau. of the Rev. Carew 
Elers. 

July 9. At Birmingham, aged 60, 
Charles Bradley, esq. son of the late Josh. 
Bradley, esq. of Ashborne. 

July 13. Aged 88, Thomas Hutton, 
esq. of Bennett’s Hill Cottage, near Bir- 
mingham, only son of the late William 
Hutton, author of the History of Birming- 
ham and various other works. 

Wirts.—June 25. At Spye Park, Louisa- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Wadham 
Knatchbull, of Cholderton Lodge, Hants. 
She was the third dau, of William Wynd- 
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ham, esq. of Dinton, was married in 1825, 
and has left issue. 

June 27. At Pewsey, aged 70, George 
Barnes, esq. 

Lately. Aged 65, Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. H. Wightwick, Rector of Somerford 
Parva 


At the parsonage, Aldbourne, aged 73, 
Stephen Neate, esq. 

July 6. At Pusey rectory, aged 70, 
Mary, widow of John Poore, late of Red- 
bridge and the island of Guernsey. 

Worcester.—June 20. Aged 69, at 
the residence of her youngest son, the 
Rev. Octavius Fox, College Green, Wor- 
eester, Harriet, relict of Mr. William Fox, 
formerly of London. 

Yorn.— June 28. At Harrowgate, 
Margaret-Agnes, wife of R. C. Lippin- 
cott, esq. of Over Court, Gloucestershire, 
and dau. of Mr. Sergeant Ludlow. 

July 1. Aged 58, James Brown, esq. 
of Harehills Grove, near Leeds. 

July 4. At York, George Boyd, esq. 
eldest son of the late William Boyd, esq. 
of Bridlehill, Lanc. 

July 8. At Brotherton House, aged 
35, George Altass Staniland, esq. 

July 9. At Badsworth Hall, aged 70, 
Joseph Scott, esq. 

July 15. At Holtby, near York, aged 
70, Robert Smithson, esq. 

Wates.—June 15. Anne, wife of the 
Rev. R. Jackson, Vicar of Abergele, 
North Wales. 

June 20. At Cottrell, Glamorganshire, 
aged 18, Alfred, third son of Capt. Sir 
George Tyler, R.N. 

July 8. Atthe Fryth, near Wrexham, 
Mrs. Topping, widow of James Topping, 
esq. of Whatcroft Hall, Cheshire, King’s 
Counsel. 

Lately. Aged 74, Bell Lloyd, esq. 
brother to Lord Mostyn. He was the 
second son of Bell Lloyd, esq. by Anne, 
dau. and heir of Edward Pryce, of Bod- 
fach, co. Montgomery. He married in 
1792 the Hon. Anne Anson, aunt to the 
present Earl of Lichfield, and by that lady, 
who died in 1822, he had a numerous issue. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 22. At Dumfries, 
Elizabeth Harley, widow of Mr. Cunning- 
_ ham, overseer at Dalswinton to the late 
P. Miller, esq. and mother of the late 
Allan Cunningham, the poet and biogra- 

her. 

' May 18. At Contin, co. Ross, William 
Laidlaw, esq. author of the exquisitely 
simple and pathetic Scottish ballad, 
‘¢ Lucy’s Flittin,’’ and various contribu- 
tions to natural history and general lite- 
rature, besides being peculiarly distin- 
guished for his long and confidential 
intercourse with Sir Walter Scott, at 
Abbotsford. 
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May 24. At Trees, near Glasgow, 
William, youngest son of Andrew McCul- 
loch, esq. 

June 19. At Porto-Bello, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 45, Eleanor-Mackay-Cun- 
ningham, relict of Thomas Fitzgibbon, 
esq. of Fuller’s Court, Baltinglass, co. 
Wicklow. 

At Pittadrie House, Aberdeenshire, 
Margaret, infant dau. of Thomas Horlock 
Bastard, jun. esq. of Charlton Marshall, 
Dorset. 

July 3. At Dalblair House, Ayr, aged 
13, Charles Hope (of Rugby School), 
eldest son of the Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland. 

July 20. At Banchory, aged 88, the 
Rev. Dr. Morison, for 56 years Minister 
of that parish, and previously of the parish 
of Oyne. Some years ago he built, at his 
own expense, a bridge across the Dee, at 
Banchory, which cost more than 1,400/ 
At Portlethen, in his own parish, he 
built a school and school-house, and gave 
200/. towards the teacher’s salary. 

IrELAND.— March 23. At Carews- 
wood, co. Cork, aged 81, Miss Juliana 
Cuthbertson. 


April 19. James Penrose, esq. of 
Woodhill, co. Cork. 
June 21. At Parsonstown, the wife of 


the Hon. Henry Powys, Capt. in the 60th 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

June 22. Murdered, in his gig, between 
Kilmore and Crossdoney, co. Cavan, 
George Bell Booth, esq. of Drumcarbin, 
a magistrate of the county. He has left 
a widow and six children, the eldest not 
twelve years old. Two of his children 
were in the gig with him; one of them had 
its arm broken on being thrown out, and is 
since dead. 

June 23. At Headfort House, co. 
Meath, Mrs. G. Tuite Dalton, wife of G. 
T. Tuite Dalton, esq. 

June 24. At Strokestown, Roscommon, 
Catharine-Wilhelmina, second dau. of the 
late Charles Fearns, esq. of Fearnsbrook, 
Longford. 

June 25. At Temple House, Dublin, 
the residence of her father, Col. Perceval, 
aged 29, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Wm. N. Guinness, Rector of Colloony, 
Sligo. 

June 29. At Woodville, near Dublin, 
Mary-Anna, eldest dau. of Lieut.-General 
Sir Hopton Stratford Scott, K.C.B., and 
grand-dau. of Joseph Davis Bassett, esq. 
of Watermouth. 

Lately. At Moneydear, Catharine, re- 
lict of the Rev. Newell Hutber, of Moyne, 
Rector of Ballinakill, and eldest dau. of 
the late Colonel Flood, of Roundwood, 
Queen’s co. 

Lately, At his lodgings in Dublin, in his 
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99th year, Sir Henry French Barrington, 
elder brother of the late Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington. He was burnt to death, from his 
clothes having accidentally taken light from 
a candle. 

At Dublin, aged 84, Margaret, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Lane, of Lanesville, 
co. Dublin. 

July 1. Mrs. Smythe, of Newpark, 
Roscommon, relict of Ralph Smythe, esq. 
of Barbavilla, Westmeath. 

July 14. At Dublin, aged 27, the Hon. 
Edward Arnold Lambart, son of the late 
Earl of Cavan. 

Jersey.—Lately. In Jersey, Captain 
Charles Robert Dickens, Royal Art. This 
gallant officer served in Holland, in 1413 
and 1814, including the attack on Merxem 
and the cannonade against the enemy’s 
ships of war in the basin at Antwerp. He 
attained the rank of Captain in 1833. 

Guerrnsey.—July 4. At the rectory, 
St. Martin’s, Guernsey, aged 28, Sophia- 
Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. R. Po- 
tenger, M.A. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 31. Killed in 
action, near Sassendroog, aged 22, Lieut. 
Alexander P. Campbell, 2d Bombay 
Light Inf. only son of Capt. Archibald 
Campbell, Staff-Officer Perth district, 
and great-grandson of Col. Robertson, 
who commanded the Clan Robertson in 
Prince Charles’s army at Culloden. Lieut. 
C. had greatly distinguished himself at 
the storming of Samanghur and Punalla. 

Feb. 3. Onhis passage from Calcutta 
to Bombay, Capt. John Buncombe, of 
the 2d Reg. of European Light Inf. 

Feb. 12. On board the Jellinghee fiat, 
near Culna, Lieut. William Maitland 
Roberts, 30th Reg. Bengal Nat. Inf., son 
of Col. Roberts, R.A. 

Feb. 21. At Bombay, Capt. Wm. 
Alex. Sinclair, 13th Light Inf. He 
served throughout the four years’ cam- 
paign of that corps in Affghanistaun. 

March 19. At Ongole, Madras, Lieut. 
Joseph Isaac Jackman, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Isaac Jackman, one of the 
Preachers at the Philanthropic Chapel. 

April 14. At Calcutta, Alexander 
Fraser, esq. of the firm of Fraser, 
M‘Donald, and Co. 

April 17. At Ferozepore, aged 26, 
Anne, wife of J. P. Harrison, M.D. 
assistant surgeon 15th Regt. N. J. 

April 19. At Muckful, Lieut. W. M. 
Berkeley, 37th Grenadiers, and attached 
to the 2d Reg. ‘‘ Russell’s’’ Nizam’s Inf. 
second son of his Excellency Major-Gen. 
Berkeley, Commander in Chief in the 
West Indies. : 

April 20. At Calcutta, aged 28, Jame 
Larkin Smith, esq. youngest son of the 


late Major Hadden Smith, Ceylon Rifles, 


April 22. At Calcutta, Frederick, 
eldest son of the late Rev. W. H. Hole . 
worthy, Rector of Blickling, Norfolk. 

April 24. At Calcutta, aged 51, Alex. 
Garden, M.D. Presidency Surgeon. 

April 25. At sea, Capt. T. M. Dicey, 
of the Hon. Company’s steamer Enter- 
prize. He commanded a transport in 
the Burmese war, and the Madagascar 
steamer in the Chinese war, which was 
burnt in a typhoon, and he suffered along 
imprisonment in China. He was for 
some time Naval Storekeeper at Cal- 
cutta. 

May 4. At Meerut, aged 38, James. 
Wigg, only son of Charles Sparkes, esq. 
of Aberdeen-place. 

May 5. At Malabar Hill, Jessie- 
Hadow, dau. of the late Dr. Hunter, 
Professor of Logic at St. Andrew’s, and 
wife of Dr. G. Buist, Bombay. 

May 9. At Balasore, aged 35, Frede- 
rick John Morris, esq. youngest son of 
the late John Morris, esq. East India 
Director. 

West Inptes.—May 21. In Jamaica, 
aged 28, Henry, second son of Henry 
Gooch, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell. 

Asroap.—Jan. 23. AtSierra ‘Leone, 
Mr. F. R. Frankland, a midshipman of 
H.M.S. Penelope, eldest son of Capt. 
F. W. Frankland, late of Muntham-park, 
Sussex, and Annandale, in the Island of 
Grenada, barrack-master at Gibraltar. 

Feb. 7. At Batavia, aged 42, Henry 
Stuteville Hugh Isaacson, esq. late of the 
Hon. Company’s Service, Commander of 
the *‘ Inglis,” of Java fever brought on 
by extreme fatigue and anxiety, conse« 
quent on the wreck of the ship at Anjer. 

May 12. At Lisbon, aged 93, Marga- 
ret, widow of Francis Morrogh, esq. 

At Winterbach, in Germany, Mary, 
wife of Justinian Alston, esq. of Odell 
Castle, Bedfordshire, and dau. of the late 
Gen. Kerr, of Northampton. 

May 19. Aged 79, Richard Caton, 
esq. of Maryland. Mr. Caton was the 
father of three English Peeresses—the 
Marchioness of Wellesley, the Duchess 
of Leeds, and Lady Stafford. 

May 21. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Ellen-Margaret, the wife of Capt. Fitz- 
Herbert, of the Rifie Brigade. 

May 24. At Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
Joseph Baker, esq. of Fenchurch-st., and 
New-road, East. 

May 31. At Belgrade, near Constan- 
tinople, the wife of T. N. Black, esq. 
agent for Lloyd’s at that place. 

June 9. At Copenhagen, Isabella, 
youngest dau. of James Carnegie, esq. 
Athol-crescent, Edinburgh. 

June ll. At St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, Deborah, wife of Alf, Smithers, esq. 








1845.] 


June 17. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
71, Commander Edward Nathaniel 
Greensword, R.N. (retired 1842). 

June 18. At Tours, aged 30, Mrs. 
Louis Montenuis, only dau. of John 
King, esq. of Lower Edmonton. 

June 20. At Calais, Elizabeth, relict 
of Samuel Lewis, esq. of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, late of Hampstead. 

June 23. At Venice, aged 28, John 
Audus, son of Sir William Stephenson 
Clark, of York. 

June 25. At Blandecques, near St. 
Omer, Robert Croft, esq. formerly of 
London. 


OBITUARY. 
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At Dusseldorf, on the Rhine, aged 80, 
James Lardner, esq. late of Exminster, 
Devon. 

June 28. At Paris, aged 14, Georgiana- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of Sir Alexander 
Woodford. 

June 30. At Paris, aged 111, Madame 
Montgolfier, the widow of the celebrated 
aeronaut of that name. 

At Kerch, in the Crimea, aged 120, 
Jessand Iwan Saporochsky, @ Russian 
soldier. 

At Caen, John Spencer Smith, esq. 
a learned antiquary, brother of the late 
Sir Sidney Smith. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisterED from JuNE 28, to Juty 19, 1845, (4 weeks.) 


Males 


1664 ? a eree a 
3277 15 to GO... .. 2006 ” 
Females 1613 § 60 and upwards ui hoe 


Age not specified 4 


Births for the above period., .... sesesssees coveeeesee 4808 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, July 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
8 a d.| % dd] % dj & d.| & a. 
55 0 | 27 1 [22 3431 6 [41 8 138 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to Gl. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 108. to 97. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 25. 
Hay, 31. 15s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 2/. 3s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 





i dnehiabienibiminal 2s.10d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, July 21. 
vossteccssonccsts. Se Se Gn Ol. Beasts...... re 2375 Calves 177 
soseees svoceeseeds. Sd. to 49, 10d. SheepandLambs 26,100 Pigs 315 
pewcesseceacetls Ws OO Se, BE, 





COAL MARKET, July 25. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 9d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d, to 24s. Od, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 81.——Ellesmere and Chester, 59.——Grand Junction, 140 
—— Kennet and Avon, 8. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 560.—Regent’s, 244 
—— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 118}.——St. Katharine’s, 109.—— East 
and West India, 140.-——— London and Birmingham Railway, 243. —~— Great 
Western, 141.——London and Southwestern, 79. Grand Junction Wate- 





Works, 91.——- West Middlesex, 130. —— Globe Insurance, 142.—— Guardian, 
504.—— Hope, 1}.—— Chartered Gas, 69.——Imperial Gas, 91. —— Phenix 
Gas, 40}.——-London and Westminster Bank, 27}.——-Reversionary Interest, 102, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From June 26, 1845, to July 27, 1845, both inclusive. 



























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. hee ge Therm, 
tb . ao : 
sal2zl ¢ (82 sled] 2 (84) ¢ 
mes se Weather. || 85/$ 5) .2 Se) & Weather. 
Axles| * |3" Ralos| = IS") & 
June} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. July} ° | ° | ° jin, pts. 
26 | 61-| 66 | 57 (29, 82 |\cloudy, fair || 12 | 57 | 63 | 54, 93 |/fair, cloudy 
27 | 60 | 60 | 57 ditto, rain 13 | 55 | 65 | 58) , 92 |/rain, fair 
28 | 61 | 64} 50 do. hvy. shrs.|| 14 | 57 | 66 | 56 | , 92 |/fair, showers 
29 | 54 | 67 | 54 ditto, fair 15 | 55 | 60 | 53 |30, 04 /\cldy. fair, do, 
30 69 | 56 do. do. 16 | 58 | 67 | 58 | , 06 |\do. do. 
Ju.1| 61 | 68 | 57 heavy shwrs. || 17 | 60 | 68 | 59 | , 03 |/rain, fair 
2 | 60 | 66 | 57 fair, eldy. do.|| 18 | 63 | 70 | 60 | , 05 jido. 
370/77 | 56 itn. thndr. fine|} 19 | 60 | 66 | 55 | , 08 |/fine 
4 | 63 | 69 | 57 30, 305) fair, cloudy |} 20 | 55 | 60 | 57 |29, 99 ||do.cly.hy.shs. 
5 | 62 | 72 | 52] , 21 |\fine 21 | 62 | 70 | 64| , 94 |/fine 
6 | 66 | 74 | 68} 509 ldo. edy.Ightg.|| 22 | 64| 71 | 68| , 94 ||cloudy 
7|72|79|} 65] , 0 do. do. do. || 23 | 57} 58 | 54| , 94 |lrain, cloudy 
8 | 64 | 74 | 57 29, 99 |/slt. shrs. fair|| 24 | 57 | 60 | 56| , 96 cloudy 
9 | 64 | 67 | 58 |30, 04 \do.do. cly.do.|| 25 | 60 | 66 | 61 | , 95 ||ditto 
10 | 61 | 63 | 57 |29, 79 |\rain, ditto 26 | 61 | 65 | 57 | =, 95 ||fair 
11! 63! 66 | 52 '} 58 ||fr.el.sh.thlg.l| 27 64 | 55 | > 80 lleloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
o| a4 $ ke rey wis | | wo 
Seslegizf.|s|] £2318 zc 
= om vo =<] (iQ ont . +] 
Sa /Os |Og |O |ws 2eeigg § | Ex. Bills, 
Soules inxe|s |SEVeSses| & £1000 
o!|'s v 2° is wl ss 477) OR 2 
£13 BO ie | TOda er 
5! Fl oe) o) | a 
30211$} 99} 1024) 11g 7370 pm.| 59 66 pm. 
lji——} 993 j———| 1024 113; 56 52 pm 
2/2113) 993 |———-/1023) 114 ——| 71 pm. | 53 56 pm 
3——| 992 1023) 11 69 pm. | 55 57 pm 
4/2113) 998 1023, 114 69 71pm.) 55 57 pm. 
52113} 9 1023) 113 57 55pm 
tt 99} 1023 113| 993276 55 57 pm 
82113} 99% | 99} |1023| 113) 98276 |7270pm.| 55 57 pm 
9211 | 99% | 993 \1023 113] 993 7072pm.| 57 pm. 
10.—| 993 | 99} |1028 1148 72 pm. | 56 58 pm 
112113} 993 | 993 |102 1123275 |7271 pm.| 58 56 pm 
12\——| 993 | 993 |102 56 58pm 
14,2114) 993 | 993 1028) 11g 56 54pm 
152113} 993 | 982 102}, 113275371 68 pm.| 56 53 pm 
16211}; 993 98% |1023) 2753 71 pm. | 53 56 pm 
172113 992 | 982 |102}) 54 56 pm 
18—| 993! 99 (1023 113; —— 135, 71 pm. | 56 54pm 
192113, 993 | 99% |102 — 71 pm. | 54 56 pm 
21\——| 993 | 993 |102 —— 275 |7169 pm.| 57 55 pm 
222113} 993 | 99} |1023) 113 275 | 71 pm. | 56 53 pm 
93211 | 993 99} |1023) 114) 98g, 54 56 pm 
242114; 993 993 |102 2744, 72 pm. | 56 54pm 
252103, 993 | 992 |102 , 72pm. | 54 56 pm 
" ' 995 | 992 |102 113 oo 54 56 pm. 




















ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 





J, By NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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